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ina Giant of the South Seas, by ZANE GREY 





WHEN 


( Thum Thump! Thump! 
Thump! Thump!—ten to 
twenty feet at a leap, he 

crosses your line of fire. He’s 

moving at such tremendous 
speed there’s never a second to 
lose! Fortunately, you can place 
your bullet where you aim with 

Winchester accuracy and you can 

work your favorite type of Win- 

chester bolt or lever with the 
certainty and speed of long- 
continued skill. 


The world-famed Winchester 
Model 94, lever action, is un- 
doubtedly the most widely used 
of deer rifles. More than a million 
have been placed upon the mar- 
ket and it is made in the most 
popular deer-shooting calibers 


—the .30 Winchester, .32 Win- 
chester Special and others. 


The newer model 54 is also a 
true masterpiece in sporting 
rifles and made an instant hit with 
all lovers of great arms. It is a 
bolt-action rifle that takes all of 
the popular .30-1906 target and 
hunting loads. It is also manu- 
factured in .270, 7 M.M., and 
other calibers. 


In these and all other high power 
rifles shoot Winchester Staynless 
Center Fire Cartridges. They elimi- 
nate the necessity of cleaning 
barrels and prolong the accurate life 
of the rifle. Write for FREE booklets 
describing Winchester rifles and 
shotguns, ammunition, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, ice and roller skates, 
cutlery and tools. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


YVIN CHIE STER 
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66 Theyre gonna th to day. 
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said Downs, at 3 A. M. 
and they did! 


B peo was in the shivering pre- 
dawn hours when the decoys 
poked extended necks through the 
crate bars and gabbled their daily 
chorus of complaint to the world— 
when the darkness was blacker than 
black can really be and when the 
wind, cutting out of the east under 
an ugly sky, promised weather in 
plenty and a pair of cold feet apiece 
before the day was an hour older. 

“They’re gonna fly today!” 

And they did. Black ducks came 
hurtling by all through the day. 
Widgeon, lingering long behind 
their kind in the frozen north, 





US) AJAX 


stopped to quack “hello”. Broad- 

bill twinkled along the channel edge 
just beyond the outermost decoys. 

And in a flurry of snow a score of 
traveling honkers responded to the 
decoys’ invitation to call. 

It was a great day for gunning.. 

a great day for Ajax Heavies. ..for, 

to the thrill of good shooting, Ajax 
Heavies added the greater thrill of 
longer range shooting...of folding up 
birds at sporting distances, of mak- 
ing more clean hits and far fewer 
ragged ones. 

And that, after all, was the thing 
that prompted Frank Downs, guide 
of Shinnecock Bay, to observe when 
he was “picking up” at the end of 
the day: “Take it from a bay-man 
and shoot Ajax Heavies all the 
time. No one never got no ducks 
shootin’ puff balls— never!” 

Downs knows his wild fowl. He 

7 7 7 
There’s a U. S. shell or cartridge for every 
shooting purpose, for every shooter’s purse, 
including Climax, Climax Heavies and De- 
fiance shells, U. S. Improved Thirty-Thirties 
and other big game cartridges, Self-Cleaning 
rim-fires and centre-fires, and the famous 


22 N. R. A’s. 


HEAVIES 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Buffalo, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, New York; National-Boston Lead 
Company, Boston; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Merchants 
Hardware Limited, Calgary, Alberta, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, 


**Geese,”’ said Frank Downs, 
“there. . flying low along the 
edge of the ice”. 


99 









Take it from abay-man,” said Frank Downs 
ashe was picking up” at the end of the day, 
“and shoot Ajax Heavies. No one never got 
no ducks shootin’ puff ballsk—NEVER!” 

7 A LA 
gets them. Downs knows his Ajax 
Heavies. Heshootsthem. Andevery- 
body else, knowing Downs, goes 
straight-way to the nearest dealer’s 
and buys them in lacquered or regu- 
lar waterproofed black casings and 
in 12, 16 or 20 gauge. 
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Each fetter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 


samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 


Dortsmen 


This FREE Book 
shows beautiful 


GIFTS 


Rugs and 

>s, Game 

gifts to de- 

light the heart of 
every sportsman 
and nature lover. 
Gifts of permanent value for realist- 
illy decorating the home, office, den 

r mountain cabin. This fine Art Cata- 
richly illustrated, new and fresh 
rom the press, will charm and delight 
Write for it today. It is FREE. 


3 
ONAS [Baars 
JONAS ae 


—ALASKA— 


Bag A Big Brown Bear! 


Hunt big game next Spring and bag the 

most prized of trophies. Get your Kodiak 
sjear—the world’s largest flesh eater—found 
nly in Alaska. Make plans NOW for 1931 
season, 

Also Fall hunts for Kenai Moose, Chickaloon 
Sheep, Caribou, Goat, Grizzly and Glacier 
sear We operate in all parts of Central, 
Western and Southwestern Alaska Everything 
furnished. Our fifth year of operation. Expe- 
ditions to the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes. 
Write for folder. 








Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any 
purse! 


Alaska Guides, Inc. 


Andy Simons, Field Manager 
Box L, Anchorage, Alaska 








Huntin the “Famous Jackson Hole”. 


Open season Sept. 15 to Dec. 1, Bear, Moose, Elk,’ 
Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots at big game 
| Write us forinformation and early booking dates. 


Mounted Game heads for sale 


Plummer Hunting Co. 
Big Game Guides & Outfitters 
| LANDER wyo. 











“MEXICO” 


Big Game Hunting 1,000,000 acres 
For particulars write 


E. A. Hatton, 


Del Rio, Texas 
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AXIDERMY Gems hota, tanning. | 
Yi Furs made into scarfs, 
coats, rugs—reasonable. 

Write for price list. 
HARRY AMANN, 919-21st St., Denver, Colo. 





Mention Outdoor Life in 
writing to Advertisers 











For Musky Fishing 

T. V. M., PA.:—I have always considered the 
first two weeks in July the best time of all others 
for muskellunge fishing in the northern lakes 
and rivers. Then they should be rising if they 
are fished for hard and the proper methods used. 
I would suggest for lures, at this time, the 
regular-sized Bass-Oreno, in the white body with 
a red head. Use this along the edge of sedgy 
shores, where there are scattered branches and 
old pine tops lying in the water and where lily 
pads grow in small clusters close to the shore 
or in the little coves of the shore, where the 
water is any place from 3 to 5 feet deep. 
Also I would suggest try to fish, if at all pos- 
sible, at this season, dark-water lakes. The dark, 
reddish lakes and rivers are the best for musky 
at this season, far better I have found than the 
clear, sparkling water lakes or rivers. Also 
cast faithfully along the edge of lily pad clusters 
where old channels and winding bays run out 
of the lake, and where the junction of these 
two places occur, it will mostly be choked with 
grass and lilies. Cast into these with a regular- 
sized Surf-Oreno, and work the bait back with 
short, lifelike jerks, as though it were a small 
animal of some sort that had fallen into the 
grass or weeds and was trying to weakly get 
back to shore. If there are rice clumps springing 
through the water, aim to work close and directly 
through them where there is a deep channel close 
by. I have hooked many a musky by casting 
a Surf-Oreno into a small clump of rice and 
jerking it softly to give it a struggling movement. 
They will come right to the top for it. Work 
at the edges of lily clumps where there is a bit 
of open water with the Surf-Oreno in white and 
red head pattern. And with the Bass-Oreno 
turn the reel handle rather slowly, so as to give 
the bait a long, lazy, inviting action, along old 
logs, sunken pine and tamarack and spruce tops 
and at the edges of grassy bays, in the smaller 
lakes or the big lake bays in early July. Hunt 
up the “‘dirty’’? weedy lakes, where there’s red- 
dish-colored water for musky as they are rising 
a bit earlier in those waters. 

I also recommend for you the Pikie minnow, 
the old style, straight one, in pike finish, the 
Shannon Spinner with natural bucktail and the 
Heddon Vampire minnow. The Vamp is a good 
one over sunken weeds, in shallow bays where 
the fish are lying in early July. Work it about 
lily clumps. Also work the Pikie about edge of 
logs and in deep bays where there are rocky 
points. Another good one is the _ perch-finish 
Creek Chub Wiggler I have found. Let it float 
and keep diving it along rocks and old windfalls 
along the lake shore. 

Now with live bait use a large white sucker 
minnow. That is the best bait a northern 
muskellunge ever heard about. Have the minnow 
at least 8 inches long, and fish it along the lily 
pads and the edge of weed meadows, where there’s 
inviting water, by using a 5% foot casting rod 
and a good 20-pound-test oiled or hard-braided 
silk line of white and black coloring. Attach to 
line an 8-inch cable wire or picture-wire lead 
and a light sinker, to the line above the lead, and 
a No. 4-0 hand-forged hook. Hook the sucker 
through both lips and release it over the side 
of boat, then swim it about with a long line at 
the edge of windfalls, old logs. lily openings and 
channels along woody meadows. Keep the minnow 
moving, also the boat—and when the musky 
rises and takes the minnow do not strike the fish at 
first, but release the reel and follow the fish with 
the red tip, beimg careful not to disturb in the 
least, until the musky has run a_ distance, 
and paused to swallow the bait. This usually 
takes some little time, when the line is almest 
stationary, just moving a very little. Now take 
up all the slack, but do not jerk bait away from 
fish, and when the bait is swallowed the fish will 
make a determined runaway. It sometimes is a 
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slow swimming departure, sometimes a rushing 
dash, depending on the position of hook barb, 
but now is the time, get ready—and sock the hook 
to him with a hard, stiff strike. That will set the 
hook. The fight is now on! Practice will teach 
you more than I can tell here about this. 

Another good live bait is a small lake frog 
hooked to a No. 4-0 hook and a No. 3 size of 
nickel spoon, with a trolling line such as I haye 
mentioned for sucker bait fishing, and a casting 
rod. Have a guide row the boat slowly along 
the places where you know they lie, such as lily 
coves and weedy meadow channels and troll this 
frog and spoon bait very slowly, without any 
sinker. Strike the fish at once when it darts out 
for this lure-—Ben C. Robinson. 


A Good Place to Spend Your Vacation 

A. F. B., IND.—Park Falls, Wis., is a good 
place to spend a vacation. Northern pike, bass, 
and trout await the angler. 

Crandon, 25 miles east of Rhinelander, is in 
the heart of the fishing outdoor country. Trout 
fishing in this region is excellent. Last year 
many sportsmen returned with the limit of twen- 
ty-five trout, but ‘“‘you’ll have to be 
with fifteen this season,’ as that is the legal limit 
now. Most streams are ideal for fly casting. Brook 
and rainbow trout are abundant. The famous 
Peshtigo River is only a short drive from Cran 
don. Lake trout are taken in Stone Lake, one 
of the most beautiful lakes in Wisconsin. The 
« » « « «p Of thie lake, is. an ideal place to 
stay. Black bass and northern pike are promi. 
nent in Stone Lake. 

Pine Lake, near Hiles, about 10 miles from 
Crandon, produced more fish last year than any 
lake in this territory. Many wall-eyed pike are 
caught there. 

About the best time to make a trip to northern 
Wisconsin is from the 15th of July to 15th of 
August.—Jack Krony. 


satisfied 


Moose in Ontario 

L. L. M., OHIO:—I have purposely delayed 
answering your letter for the reason that I was 
quite concerned with your various disappoint 
ments in hunting moose, and I do not hesitate 
in saying to you that I believe a good man 
sportsmen have had _ similar experiences—that 
is, poor and lazy guides. I have heard practically 
the same story as you set out from a number of 
friends and I have had more or less of it myself 
I have found, however, that this is brought 
about by sportsmen employing guides without 
first a thorough investigation. 

I believe a person starting out on a trip of 
which he expects so much should use a great 
deal of care and the same sort of thought as he 
would use in any of his every day business trans 
actions. It seems to me that a party going for 
a hunting trip takes a good deal of chance 
going up to some strange outfitter, and particu 
larly in a strange country, and expecting to et 
capable men and ones that will deliver the kind 
of service that you have the right to expect, and 
many times when I was in outfitting centers | 
have seen sportsmen pick up almost anyone wh 
said they were a guide and who had by some ho 
or crook been able to procure guiding license, an¢ 
I have wondered what the outcome of their tri! 
would be. The probability is that it would b 
keen disappointment. 

I am going for moose and big game this year, 
and was somewhat inclined to suggest that you &' 
in the same vicinity in which I was going to hunt, 
but I find that the guides whom I was going 
recommend are not available. However, there 
were some friends of mine went last year in the 
Lake of the Woods District to camp operated by 
......, Morrison, Ont., known as the 
Camp, Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods. 
am frank to say that I have never been in this 
district, but my friends who did go had a mos 
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enjoyable and successful trip. They had a won- 
jerful trip and I saw some of their moving pic- 
tures that were taken. They thought so much 
of the country that they asked if it was possible 
to arrange for a hunting trip and Mr....... 
said it was. They advised me on their return 

their hunting trip that they shot their 
moose and one of the men told me _ yesterday 
when I was talking with him that deer were very 
plentiful and no trouble to get one. Neither was 
it very much trouble to get a moose. Of course, 
you understand that a man coming into a moose 
yuntry one year may have the good luck to get 
his moose the first day; then again he may travel 
veral days of good hard work and not come up 
with the game. Therefore, it seems to me if 
you will write Mr....... , he can fix you up, 
and I believe you will be pleased.—J. W. Dunbar. 





Klamath Valley 


D. D. R., CALIF.:—I have hunted and fished 
the Klamath Valley, Humboldt Co., for many 
Have made vacation trips in practically 
every state, most of the provinces of Canada, 
Alaska, and the Yukon and Africa, and think 
the Klamath Valley is the most delightful place 
the world. Salmon fishing is good usually 
September and October. Sometimes good in 
August. Steelhead trout fishing is good when 
there is a run on any time during the open 
season. One can never tell just when it will 
be best, but good fishermen get them at most 
times of the open season. Brook trout are best 
early in the season. The high country, which 
may be reached by pack train, haS many beauti- 
ful lakes that have been well stocked with vari- 
ous kinds of trout and the fishing is good. Last 
r we travelled several hundred miles by pack 
1 and saddle horse and found the most de- 
ful places that we have ever seen. Beautiful 
s, wonderful clear creeks, snow-capped moun- 
t springs actually ice cold, good bathing 
beac hes and delightful scenery. Can refer you to 
i camp sites and packers who will take you out 
to the mountains if you wish. I am not in 
the packing (or any other) business myself, but 
can send you names of those who are if you are 
interested. 
The hunting is good for deer and bear in the 
open season but you must get away from the 














highway. I caught twelve bears last season 
no-hurt-em traps. Killed one and _ halter-broke 
the others, then turned them loose. I am greatly 


sympathy with Outrpoor Lire’s plan of bear 
conservation. 

You can come into the Klamath Valley from 
the Pacific Highway via Yreka, or from Red- 
wood Highway from Orick. The roads are narrow 
it usually good.—J. Deason. 


A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 








Free Herbice 
Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am @ reader of OUTDOOR 
LIFE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 
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Outdoor Life and the Biological Survey 


(Editorial) 










Pree TAIN magazines, after Pg area a dis- 
Ge creet silence about the U. S. S. Biological Survey 
f 








Nery for some time, have simultaneously burst out 
Yee with exhortations to the sporting public which 






. are in substance a paraphrase of Stephen Deca- 
tur’s famous sentence. This new test of patriotism is 

‘The Biological Survey, may it always be right: but right 
or wrong, support the Survey! 

Now since OUTDOOR LIFE has published more ma- 
terial bearing on Survey policies, both adverse and favor- 
able, than any other magazine, and since in some instances 
we have felt it our duty to differ from certain Survey pol- 
icies, the time seems propitious for a brief summary of our 
attitude toward this Bureau. 

We have said in previous editorials that the Survey is 
ina key position; that sportsmen look to it for guidance 
and leadership in their game problems. Under its distin- 
guished founder, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, and the able Dr. 
Nelson, it stressed scientific research into wild life condi- 
tions, and provided an army of facts which has been the 
foundation for many state and national game policies. 
Recently, under Paul Redington, it has been faced with 
more administrative and legislative problems. 

It is in these later roles that the Survey has cut a sorry 
figure. In the first place, for six years the old New-An- 
thony game refuge bill, which the Survey sponsored, took 
an annual beating; and the migratory bird refuge bill 
which finally became law was sponsored by the Survey's 
opponents. We are not here discussing the merits of the 
Survey's bill; but we are pointing out that the Survey 
failed in that clear-cut test of leadership. 

On the question of the duck bag limit, which was the 
chief bone OUTDOOR LIFE has had to pick with the 
Survey, it took seven years of constant bombarding from 
magazines, newspapers, all conservation organizations of 
standing, and even the Department of Agriculture's ad- 
visory board itself, to break down the Survey's stubborn 
insistence on the twenty-five limit. The Survey's disin- 
clination to credit the arguments of those who favored a 
fifteen limit until an avalanche of public disapproval 
swamped Redington has naturally led many a fair-mind- 
ed sportsman to believe that the Survey has definite and 
typical tendencies toward bureaucracy. For the essence 
of bureaucracy is unwillingness to credit any but your 
own views. 


HERE are at present two particular problems calling 

for Survey leadership. One is the problem of preda- 
tory animal poisoning. Suffice it to say that there are 
a two sides to the question of coyote control. 
Cattlemen sometimes, and sheep owners in particular, 
have brought so much pressure to bear in W ashington 
that the Survey has recently veered definitely toward 
their view that coyotes are pests and deserve to be wiped 
out. On the other hand, OUTDOOR LIFE believes that 
both caution and vision demand a middle view until sci- 
entific investigation establishes the facts without ques- 
tion. Present information is meager and conflicting. It 
seems to us that the path of wisdom for the 
Survey would be to hold up its present de- i 
mands for a ten-year program of increased 
appropriations for poisoning until a commis- 
sion of unbiased scientists has provided un- 
disputed facts on the following two phases of 
the question: (1) the diet of the coyote in 
different parts of the country; (2) the num- 
ber of other fur bearers and game animals 
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and birds accidentally killed by poisoning intended for 
coyotes. 

Until these facts are established, no sound ten-year 
program covering the whole country can be accepted by 
sportsmen. It would seem that a research bureau lik« 
the Survey should be more anxious than any other body 
to know all the facts before tying itself up with the stock- 
men and sheepmen. 

The Bureau should also avoid accepting the sheepmen’s 
point of view about bears. It would be a relief to many 
sportsmen if the Survey would definitely declare itself on 
the side of the game lovers in this matter. In the first 
place, it might judiciously instruct its hunters against in- 
discriminate killing of bears on the complaint of sheep- 
men, for it is widely known that at present many harmless 
bears are killed on insufficient evidence of their destruc- 
tiveness. Secondly, the Survey might heed such a resolu- 
tion as that recently adopted by the Western Association 
of State Game and Fish Commissioners, calling on the 
Government to provide a sanctuary (with limited hunt- 
ing) for the great brown bears of Alaska. 


UTDOOR LIFE believes that its policy of free speech 
on wild life matters is of more ultimate value to both 
the Survey and to the sportsmen than any blind accept- 
ance of Survey policies could be. The Survey itself has ac- 
cess toourcolumns, and many members of the Survey write 
for us. W. C. Henderson, Assistant Chief of the Survey, 
will present a thorough paper defending coyote poisoning 
in our next issue. It is the foundation of our editorial pol- 
icy to present both sides of all questions until such time 
as the evidence (as in the case of the duck bag limit) seems 
to us overwhelming. When such evidence exists in sup- 
port of some particular Survey program, we will be found 
to be supporting that program just as strenuously as in 
other cases we will differ from Mr. Re dington. Take, for 
ae our plea (October issue) that the Survey be 
ven more Federal game protectors to enforce migratory 
wild fowl laws. 

Two recent developments should aid the Survey in its 
sometimes unfortunate handling of administrative and 
legislative problems. One is the U. S. Senate Committee 
on Wild Life Resources, which is composed of five of the 
soundest conservationists in the land, and which is now 
making thorough investigations into wild life questions in 
all parts of the country. This committee will undoubtedly 
assume leadership in game legislation. 

The second development is the new foundation, More 
Game Birds in America, organized by Jos. Knapp, and 
headed by Senator I larry B. Hawes. It expects to have 
$10,000,000 to use in the propagation of such species as 
quail, pheasants, and mallard ducks. In its purposes and 
in its ultimate influence on the game supply of America it 
is perhaps the grandest venture of its kind ever attempted 
in this country. 

Meanwhile OUTDOOR LIFE’S policy remains what it 
always was. We will open our columns to all questions 
of vital interest to sportsmen; and in cases where a wise 
cause needs a straightforward and fearless 
champion, we will do our very best toadvance 
that cause. We will cooperate with the Sur- 
vey or any other conservation agency as long 
as itis on the side of the sportsmen. And we 
will fight commercialism, hypocrisy, or stu- 
pidity when we clearly see it. 

That is our answer to anyone who cries, 
“Right or wrong, support the Survey!” 
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Lacerations on the marlin, attacked by sharks after being hooked 


The 


1ant of the 


By Zane Grey 


IME is probably more generous and healing to an 
angler than to any other individual. The wind, 
the sun, the open, the colors and smells, the loneli- 
ness of the sea or the solitude of the stream work 
some kind of magic. In a few days my disappointment at 
losing a wonderful fish was only a memory, another incident 
of angling history. 

On the 15th of last May, which was the seventh day of 
clear, hot, sunny weather, I stayed in my camp near Tahiti, 
in the South Seas, to do some neglected writing, and let 
Cappy run out alone off the east end, where we had not 
scouted for several weeks. He returned to report a rather 
choppy sea, but he had raised two marlin, one of which was 
a good-sized fish that came for his bait three times, to refuse 
it, no doubt because it was stale. Tuna, a small species, 
were numerous, and there were some bonito showing. 

“Same old story,” averred the Captain. “If I’d had a fresh 
bait I’d have hooked that bird. A lunker, too. All of 500 
pounds.” 

Just what had transpired in my mind I was not conscious 
of then. !t all came to me afterward, and it was that this 
game was long, and some day one of us might capture a giant 
Tahitian marlin. We would go on trying. 

That night the dry spell broke. The rain roared on the 
pandanus roof, most welcome and dreamy of sounds. Morn- 
ing disclosed dark, massed, broken clouds, red-edged and 
purple-centered, with curtains of rain falling over the moun- 
tains. This weather was something like. March come back 
again for a day! Wondrous South Seas! 

[ took down a couple of new feather gigs—silver-headed 
with blue eyes—just for good luck. They worked. We 
caught five fine bonito in the lagoon, right off the point 





South Seas 


Jimmy, one of my natives, held up 
Good!” he ejaculated, which 


where my cottage stands. 
five fingers: ‘Five bonito. 
voiced all our sentiments. 

Cappy had gone up the lagoon toward the second pass, and 
we tried to catch him so as to give him a fresh bait. As 
usual, however, Cappy’s natives were running the wheels off 
his launch, and we could not catch him. The second pass 
looked sort of white and rough to me. Cappy went out, 
however, through a smooth channel. Presently we saw a 
swell gather and rise, to close the channel and mount to a 
great, curling, white-crested wave which broke all the way 
across. Charley, who had the wheel, grinned up at me: 
“No good!” We turned inshore and made for the third 
pass, some miles on, and got through that wide one without 
risk. Afterward Cappy told me Areiareia knew exactly 
when to run through the second pass. 


WE HEADED out. A few black noddies skimmed the 
dark sea, and a few scattered bonito broke the surface. 
As usual—when we had them—we put out a big bonito on 
my big tackle and an ordinary one on the other. As my 
medium tackle holds 1,000 yards of 39-thread Swastika line 
it will seem interesting to anglers to speak of it as medium. 
The big outfit held 1,500 yards of line—1,000 of 39- 
thread and 500 yards of 42 for backing; and this story wil! 
prove I needed hardy rod and reel, and the great Swastika 
line. 

Off the east end there was a brightness of white and blue, 
where the clouds broke, and in the west there were trade 
wind clouds of gold and pearl, but for the most part a gray 
canopy overspread mountain and sea. All along the saw- 
toothed front of this range inshore the peaks were obscured 
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and the canyons filled with down-drooping veils of rain. 

What a relief from late days of sun and wind and wave! 
This was the kind of sea I loved to fish. The boat ran easily 
over a dark, low, lumpy swell. The air was cool, and as I did 
not have on any shirt the fine mist felt pleasant to my skin. 
John was at the wheel. Bob sat up on top with Jimmy and 
Charley, learning to talk Tahitian. The teasers and heavy 
baits made a splashing, swishy sound that could be heard 
above the boil and gurgle of water from the propellers. We 
followed some low-skimming boobies for a while, and then 
headed for Captain M.’s boat, several miles farther out. A 
rain squall was obscuring the white, tumbling reef and slowly 
moving toward us. Peter sat at my right, holding the line 
which had the larger bonito. He had both feet up on the 
cunwale. I noticed that the line on this reel was white and 
dry. I sat in the left chair, precisely as Peter, except that I 
had on two pairs of gloves with thumbstalls in them. I have 
cut, burned, and skinned my hands too often on a hard strike 
to go without gloves. They are a nuisance to wear all day, 
when the rest of you, almost, is getting pleasantly caressed 
by sun and wind, but they are absolutely necessary to an 
angler who knows what he is doing. 

Peter and I were discussing plans for our great round- 
the-world trip next year, boats, camp equipment, and what 
not. And, although our gaze seldom strayed from the baits, 
the idea of raising a fish was the furthest from our minds. 
We were just fishing, putting in the few remaining hours 
of this Tahitian trip, and already given over to the hopes 
and anticipations of the new one. That is the comfortable 
way to make a trip endurable—to pass from the hard reality 
of the present to the ideal romance of the future. 

Suddenly I heard a sounding, vicious thump of water. 
Peter’s feet went up in the air. 

“Ge-suss !” he bawled. 

His reel screeched. Quick as thought, I 
leaned over to press my gloved hand on the 
whizzing spool of line. Just in time to save 
the reel from overrunning ! 

Out where Peter’s bait had been showed 
a whirling, closing hole in the boiling white- 
ereen water. I saw a wide purple mass shoot- 
ing away so close under the surface as to 
make the water look shallow. Peter fell out 
if the chair at the same instant I leaped up to 
straddle his rod. I had the situation in hand. 
My mind worked swiftly and coolly. It was an 
incredibly wonderful strike. The other boys 
piled back to the cockpit to help Peter get my 
other bait and the teasers in. 


EFORE this was even started the fish ran 

out 200 yards of line, then, turning to the 
right, he tore off another hundred. All in 
a very few seconds! Then a white splash, 
high as a tree, shot up, out of which leaped 
the most magnificent of all the leaping fish I 
ever saw. 

“Giant marlin!” screamed Peter. What had 
happened to me I did not know, but I was 
cold, keen, hard, tingling, motivated to think 
and do the right thing. This glorious fish 
made a leap of 30 feet at least, low and swift, 
which yet gave me time to gauge his enormous 
size and species. Here at last on the end of 
my line was the great Tahitian swordfish! 
He looked monstrous. He was pale, shiny 
gray in color, with broad stripes of purple. 
When he hit the water he sent up a splash 
like the flying surf on the reef. 

By the time he was down I had the drag 
on and was winding the reel. Out he blazed 
again, faster, higher, longer, whirling the 
bonito round his head. 

“Hook didn’t catch!” yelled Peter, wildly. 
“Tt’s on this side. He'll throw it.” 

I had instinctively come up mightily on the 
rod, winding with all speed, and I had felt the 
tremendous, solid pull. The big Pflueger hook 
had caught before that, however, and the bag 
in the line, coupled with his momentum, had 
set it. 


“No, Peter! He’s fast,” I replied. Still I kept working 
like a windmill in a cyclone to get up the slack. The mon- 
ster had circled in these two leaps. Again he burst out, a 
plunging leap which took him under a wall of rippling white 
spray. Next instant such a terrific jerk as I had never sus- 
tained nearly unseated me. He was away on his run. 

“Take the wheel, Peter,” I ordered, and released the drag. 
“Water! Somebody pour water on this reel! Quick!” 

The white line melted, smoked, burned off the reel. I 
smelled the scorching. It burned through my gloves. John 
was swift to plunge a bucket overboard and douse reel, rod, 
and me with water. That, too, saved us. 

“After him, Pete!” I called, piercingly. The engines 
roared, and the launch danced around to leap in the direction 
of the tight line. 

“Full speed!” I added. 

“Aye, sir,” yelled Peter, who had been a sailor before he 
became a whaler and a fisherman. 


HEN we had our race. It was thrilling in the extreme, 

and, though brief, it was far too long for me. A 
thousand yards from us—over half a mile—he came up to 
pound and beat the water into a maelstrom. 

“Slow up!” I sang out. We were bagging the line. 
Then I turned on the wheel drag and began to pump 
and reel as never before in all my life. How precious 
that big spool—that big reel handle! They fairly ate 
up the line. We got back 500 yards of the 1,000 out 
before he was off again. This time, quick as I was, it 
took all my strength to release the drag, for when a 
weight is pulling hard it releases with extreme difficulty. 
No more risk like that! ; 


pce ceapcat RT 





The giant had a tail spread of over 5 feet 
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race, shorter, at the end of which, 
plunging elephant, he had out 750 


He beat us in another 
when he showed like a 
yards of line. 

‘Too much—Peter 
Goto: 1?” 

So we ran down upon him. I worked as before, desperately, 
holding on my nerve, and, when | got 500 yards back again 
on the reel, I was completely winded, and the hot sweat 
poured off my naked arms and breast. 


‘He’s sounding! Get my shirt—harness! 


” | panted. “We must—get him closer ! 


99 


V \RILY I let go with one hand and then with the other, 

as John and Jimmy helped me on with my shirt, and 
then with the leather harness. With that hooked on to my 
reel and the great strain transferred to my shoulders, I felt 
that I might not be torn asunder. 

“All set. Let’s go,” I said, grimly. 
down, which gave me a chance to get back my breath. 
long, however, did he remain 
down. I felt and saw the line 
rising. 

“Keep him on the starboard 
quarter, Peter. Run up on him 
now. Bob, your chance for 
pictures !” 

I was quick to grasp that 

the swordfish kept coming to 
our left, and repeatedly on that 
run I had Peter swerve in the 
same direction, so as to keep 
the line out on the quarter. 
Once we were almost in 
danger. But I saw it. I got 
back all but 100 yards of line. 
Close enough. He kept edging 
in ahead of us, and once we 
had to turn halfway to keep the 
stern toward him. But he 
quickly shot ahead again. He 
was fast, angry, heavy. How 
his tail pounded the leader. The 
short, powerful strokes vibrated 
all over me. 

“Port—port, Peter,” I yelled, 
and even then, so quick was 
the swordfish, that I missed 
seeing two leaps directly in 
front of the boat, as he curved 
ahead of us. But the uproar 
from Bob and the others was 


enough for me. 
A® THE launch — sheered 
around, however, I saw 
the third of that series of leap 
—and if anything could have 
loosed my chained emotion on 
the instant, that unbelievably 
swift and savage plunge would 
have done so. But I was 
clamped. No more dream- 
ing! No more bliss! I was 
there to think and act. And I did not even thrill. 
By the same tactics the swordfish sped off a hundred 
yards of line, and by the same we recovered them and drew 
close to see him leap again, only 200 feet off our starboard, 
a little ahead, and of all the magnificent fish I have ever seen 
he excelled. His power to leap was beyond credence. Cap- 
tain M.’s big fish, that broke off two years before, did not 
move like this one. True, he was larger. Nevertheless, 
this swordfish was so huge that when he came out in daz- 
zling, swift flight, my crew went simply mad. This was the 
first time my natives had been flabbergasted. They were as 
excited, as carried away, as Bob and John. Peter, however, 
stuck at the wheel as if he were after a wounded whale which 
might any instant turn upon him. I did not need to warn 
Peter not to let that fish hit us. If he had he would have 
made splinters out of that launch. Many an anxious glance 
2 Why 


did I cast toward Cappy’s boat, 2 or 3 miles distant. 
The peril was too great for us to be alone 


did he not come? 
at the mercy of that beautiful brute, if he charged us either 


But he had gone 
Not 


The fish that smashed world records 


by accident or design. But Captain could not locate us. 
owing to the misty atmosphere, and missed seeing this grand 
fish in action. 

How sensitive I was to the strain on the line! A slight 
slackening directed all my faculties to ascertain the cause. 
The light at the moment was bad, and I had to peer closely 
to see the line. He had not slowed up, but he was curvin 
back and to the left ag rain—the cunning strategist ! 

“Port, Peter—port! i I commanded. 

We sheered, but not enough. With the wheel hard over, 
one engine full speed ahead, the other in reverse, we wheeled 
like a top. But not swift enough for that Tahitian swordfish, 

The line went under the bow. 

“Reverse!” I called, sharply. 

We pounded on the waves, slowly caught hold 
slowed, started back. Then I ordered the clutches thrown 
out. It was a terrible moment, and took all my _ will 
not to yield to sudden blank panic. 

When my line ceased to pay 
out, I felt that it had been 
caught on the keel. And as | 
was only human, I surrendered 
for an instant to agony. But 
no! That line was new, strong. 
The swordfish was slowing. | 
could yet avert catastrophe. 


UICK, Pete. Feels as if 

the line is caught,” | 
cried, unhooking my _ harness 
from the reel. 

Peter complied with my 
order. “Yes, by cripes! It’s 
caught. Overboard, Jimmy! 
Jump in! Loose the line!” 

The big Tahitian in a flash 
was out of his shirt and bend- 
ing to dive. 

“No! Hold on, Jimmy!” | 
yelled. Only a moment before 
I had seen sharks milling 
about. “Grab him, John!” 

They held Jimmy back, and 
a second later I plunged my 
rod over the side into the 
water, so suddenly that the 
weight of it and the reel nearly 
carried me overboard. 

“Hold me—or it’s all—day ! 
I panted, and I thought that if 
my swordfish had fouled on 
keel or propellers I did not care 
if I did fall in. 

“Let go my line, Peter,” | 
said, making ready to extend 
the rod to the limit of m 
arms. 

“T can feel him moving, sir,” 
shouted Peter, excitedly. “By 
jingo! He’s coming! It’s 
free! It wasn’t caught!” 

That was such intense relief 
I could not recover my balance. They had to haul me back 
into the boat. I shook all over as one with the palsy, s 
violently that Peter had to help me get the rod in the rod 
socket of the chair. An instant later came the strong, elec 
trifying pull on the line, the scream of the reel. Never such 
sweet music! He was away from the boat—on a tight line! 
The revulsion of feeling was so great that it propelled me in- 
stantaneously back into my former state of hard, cold, calcu- 
lating, and critical judgment, and iron determination. 


” 


LOSE shave, sir,” said Peter, cheerily. “It was like 
when a whale turns on me, after I’ve struck him. 
We're all clear, sir, and after him again.” 

The gray pall of rain bore down on us. I was hot and 
wet with sweat, and asked for a raincoat to keep me from 
being chilled. Enveloped in this I went on with my absorb- 
ing toil. Blisters began to smart on my hands, especially 
one on the inside of the third finger of my right hand, cer- 
tainly a queer place to raise one. (Continued on page 54) 
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Announcement: 


he Outdoor Life Conservation Awards for 1929 


To JAcK MINER, KINGSVILLE, ONT., AND 
’"GENE M. Simpson, CORVALLIS, ORE. 





STATEMENT OF THE Com- 
MITTEE 
E HAVE reached 
that point in fishing 
and hunting in the 
United States 
where the great mass of an- 
glers and hunters must begin 
to expect lighter creels and 
game bags unless there is a 
vast improvement in fish and 
game propagation methods, 
and ways and means insti- 
tuted to remedy loss of wild 
life from natural and man- 
made causes. We can’t ex- 








idea, has done more than 
any other person to en- 
courage the establishment 
of sanctuaries where migra- 
tory fowl may rest and 
breed. By his excellent ex- 
ample in harboring thou- 
sands of geese and ducks 
on his sanctuary in Kings- 
ville, Ont., which he started 
and maintained for many 
years at his own expense, 
by his writings in books, mag- 
azines, and newspapers, 
and by his talks at numer- 
ous large meetings, Miner 


pect the supply of fish and Jack Miner ’Gene M. Simpson has spread the story of duck 
game to hold its own under Winner of the Eastern Winner of the Western refuges, particularly small, 
> award award : ¥s 


the steady drain placed 








protected spots that are so 





upon it by an ever-increas- 
ing army of gunners and 


necessary along the migra- 
tion routes. 





fishermen. There are now probably 


7,000,000 licensed hunters and 10,000,- Previous recipients of the 
000 licensed anglers, and in ten years OUTDOOR LIFE Award: 
those figures may be doubled, for fine 1923 John M. Phillips, Pitts- 


highways, and quick and easy low- 
priced transportation, induce thou- 
sands of beginners to take to the open 1924 
each year, where only hundreds went 
before. 

Outpoor Lire has for years been 
mindful of the foregoing conditions 1925 
and the growing scarcity of fish and 
game, and its editors have known the 
need of a better restoration program. 
To stimulate scientists and others in 1927 
propagation work and to give due 
recognition to those who have suc- 
ceeded in some line of endeavor that 1928 
will benefit sportsmen, Outpoor LIFE 
began in 1923 to give its annual gold 


1926 





burgh, Pa. 
Col. G. Soulard Turner 
(deceased), Silver City, 
M 


Arthur A. Allen, Cornell 
University. 

Arthur M. Hyde, ex- 
Governor of Missouri, 
now U. S. Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

William C. Adams, Mass. 

Isador Zellerbach, Calif. 

W. B. Coleman, Boule- 
vard, Va. 

A. P. Bigelow, Ogden, 
Utah. 

— Green, Galesburg, 


di Stokley Ligon, Santa 
Fe, N. M. 
W. J. Dawe, Elko, Nev. 


Herbert L. Stoddard, 
Prairie du Sac, Wis. 


Through his untiring efforts and by 
his cooperation with sportsmen and 
other public-spirited individuals 
throughout the country, many duck, 
goose, and swan sanctuaries have al- 
ready been established, and, wherever 
one such refuge has been set aside and 
the sportsmen and the general public 
see the results that are obtained, other 
groups in near-by communities are im- 
bued with the idea of having similar 
waterfowl sanctuaries. In time Min- 
er’s idea will be adopted along and 
near all of the migratory bird fly 
ways, and the sportsmen will be the 
direct beneficiaries, for with the num 
bers of hunters growing rapidly 
the present supply of waterfowl can 
be maintained only with sensible kill- 
ing privileges and the creation of 








medal award to two men, one east of 
the Mississippi and the other west of 


that river, who have accomplished something outstand- 
ing that will help to perpetuate our sport afield and 


astream. 


The two men chosen by the committee for the 1929 
Award are the leaders in their respective fields for the 
year 1929. It is hoped that the manner in which these 


conservationists 


many refuges. 
Jack Miner has shown the way, not 


with theories alone, but by excellent example of what 
can be accomplished toward perpetuating our ducks and 


geese and thereby providing for the pleasure of future 


generations of sportsmen, and this committee feels proud 
of this opportunity to give due recognition, through 
OutTpoor Lire’s annual award, to Jack Miner, the leader 


of the duck refuge 





have been honored plan. 
will persuade others . P 
a i aes The Outdoor Life Award Committee for 1929 'GenE M. Simpson 


lines to do something 
equally beneficial for 
our future fishing 
and hunting. 


(Signed) 


J. P. Cuenin, 


Chairman, 1929 Award 
Committee. 





Jack MINER 
Winner of the Eastern 


Awar 
ACK MINER, a 
: udge George , 
known through- Wood, National Di- 
out the world as eee of - Izaak 
It 
the father of the Wetatos leva’ 





waterfowl refuge 








J. P. Cuenin, Rod 

and Gun Editor of 

The San Francisco 
Examiner 


Winner of the Western 
Aware 

I NENE M. SIMP- 

SON was born 
Feb. 11, 1871, on a 
farm in Polk Coun- 
ty, Oregon. He at- 
tended public 
school at Buena 
Vista, Ore, and 
Armstrong’s Busi- 
ness College, Port- 
land, Ore. He 








Carlos A , Presi- 
deat af ha de learned the print- 
yy a Protec- er’s trade; and in 
ive Association, ‘ 
New York City sia" on page 
y 
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The water content of their 
foods helps squirrels and 
other small animals in 
times of extreme drought 


GOOD deal has been written about wild game in 
a forest fire, and about wild game in flood time; 
but comparatively few observations have been re- 
corded concerning the situation in which birds and 
animals find themselves during a period of prolonged 
drought, such as many of our states have lately experienced. 
Because our water supply practically failed, and because 
I happened to know something of the mountain sources of 
our water, I had occasion to spend nearly a week in the 
heart of a State Forest, cleaning out springs and opening 
up channels to encourage the flow of the failing water. 
During this time I had an excellent opportunity to observe 
how the wild things were standing the great drought—a 
dry spell that made even the most stalwart forest trees lose 
their leaves, and made the entire growth of underbrush 
so much brittle tinder. The deep woods were so arid that 
every step one took was a crackling one. At such a time 
there is a natural concern and curiosity among all lovers 
of wild life as to how their friends are faring. As droughts 
are commonly coincident with summer, when, because of 
the heavy foliage and the presence of venomous snakes in 
the woods, observers are handicapped and discouraged, i 
is always hard to do much sight-seeing of forest game in 
the summer. On this late expedition I was aided somewhat by 
the fact that many leaves had fallen, and also by the withered 
drooping of most of the others—conditions which rendered 
visibility rather good. On the other hand, I could not move 
without making a lot of racket that 
startled the game. However, they 
made as much as I did, so that I was 
always warned of the approach of 
a deer or turkey. In a sere time, 
an old gobbler sounds like a man 
marching through the woods. 

In considering the effect of 
drought on game, perhaps the first 
thing to be remembered is that a 
dry hatching season is what is most 
desirable for quail, pheasants, 
grouse, and_ turkeys. In fact, 
drought during May and June will 
be likely to insure a fine increase 
in these birds. Wet weather is es- 
pecially hard on young wild turkeys; 
like their domestic cousins, they 
easily become draggled, get under 
par, and then fall victims to some 
disease. Sometimes little grouse 
and quail, caught on a slope during 
a torrential downpour, are swept 
away in the raging torrents. I have 
found these young birds drowned 


An unerring instinct takes a deer to water 


ld Life 


Archibald Rutledge 


Illustrations by C. W. Love 


and stranded on sand bars after a storm has subsided. li, 
therefore, the beginning of summer is deficient in rainfall, 
these game birds do well. But they do not prosper in an 
interminable drought. 

One of the first and most interesting observations on wild 

game that I made in the parched forest was on wild turkeys. 
W alking up a dusty trail early one morning, I heard some 
loud splashings in a pool formed by the valley’s principal 
spring, then nearly dry. I thought at first that some one might 
be in swimming. But then I distinguished the beating of 
wings upon the water. Creeping as stealthily as I could 
through a thicket of young birches, I came to a sight to 
thrill the heart of any woodsman. The rising sun was just 
striking the pool, dappling it with dancing shadows. In 
the middle of the pool, partly shaded by the fragrant, dusky 
shadows of ancient hemlocks, an old wild turkey hen lay, 
luxuriating in an early morning bath. As the thermometer 
had stood above 90 all night, this early swim must have been 
grateful. 


URKEYS do not often wash in water, preferring dust 

baths. But the conditions of the weather fully war- 
ranted what this old bird was doing. Ranged around her 
in the shallower water there were seventeen young birds, 
about one-third grown. They were drinking, lolling on the 
submerged rocks, preening themselves, “loafing at ease and 
inviting their souls,” as Walt Whitman says. Because they 
themselves had been making so much 
noise, they did not hear my approach, 
so that I was watching them from a 
distance of only about 30 feet, from a 
bank considerably above the pool. 
3ut dry birch twigs are brittle; and 
when I snapped one, in trying to 
crawl a little nearer, the whole flock 
in concert floundered somewhat 
awkwardly and sleepily out of the 
water, and, climbing in a shadowy, 
dodging fashion the opposite bank, 
were soon lost to sight in the forest 
But long after I could no longer see 
them, I could hear them tramping 
away, until at last that particular 
sound was merged in the wide mur- 
murings of the forest. 

These birds were evidently not 
suffering from the drought. Per- 
haps they were uncomfortable from 
the heat, and for that reason did not 
wait until noon to drink and to 
wash, as is generally their custom. 
But they evidently knew about this 
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.tream and this pool, and no doubt paid it a visit at least once 
a day. Wild creatures have a far more intimate knowledge 
of their ranges, I believe, than we give them credit for hav- 
ing. They appear to recognize certain rocks, trees, path- 
ways, lookout posts. Their sense of direction is infallible, 
their homing instinct profound. When a flock of wild tur- 
keys, such as the one I| have described, gets thirsty, the birds 
lo not search wildly and at random for water. The old 
mother says (in her own language): “Come on, 
children, let’s go down to old Rocky Spring and 
vet a drink; then we can bathe in Hemlock Pool.” 
These wild things identify localities and the details of 
them; we name everything to assist our memories. 
They perform the acts of recognition and of memory 
without naming anything. But who knows? Perhaps 
they have a nomenclature of their own for all their 
beloved haunts. If we consider a certain tract of 
woods, we shall discover that the deer in it know it 
far better than the hunter. And this knowledge is 
handed down from one generation to another. As a 
rule, a deer run and a deer crossing that were used 
200 years ago will be used now, if the general char- 
acter of the country has not too greatly changed. Most 
of our highways, especially through mountainous coun- 
try, follow ancient game trails. 


MENTION this familiarity of wild game with their 

habitat in order to show that in a drought these 
creatures do not get panicky, as some towns do when 
the water supply begins to fail, and when not even the 
head of the water company seems to know where the 
water is supposed to come from. Nature’s children 
know all the rooms in her sweet, old, gigantic green 
house; in heavy weather they know the old shelters 
under which they can keep dry and warm; they know 
the leeward sunny places where the harsh winds never 
hlow; and, when thirsty, they go trooping confidently 
to one of the old crystal-gushing springs deep in the 
heart of the hills. In short, they know their own woods; 
and as a result they can take far better care of them- 
selves in difficult times than we might imagine they could. 

As is well known, the white-tailed deer is a lover of 
water, and he prefers to bed down for the day 
somewhere near it. I have often observed that 
a buck will sometimes, partly for purposes of 
strategy, wade across a pond and then lie 
down on the other side, this leaving a gap 
in his trail to baffle any pursuer. Along the 
stream that trickled down this forest valley 
that I was investigating, I found many deer 
signs. I found where an old stag had been 
pawing out a spring; where a small herd had 
heen cropping the succulent tops of spike- 
nard, apparently 
without touching 
anything else in the 
neighborhood; and 
where a good many 
deer had been lying 
down in cool fern 
heds. In ordinary 
summer weather they 
lie higher on the 
mountain, in thickets 
of rock oak and 








laurel. But in a 
drought they seem to harbor close to the stream. Being 
capable, without much effort, of traveling great dis- 


tances, and being naturally great roamers at night, deer 
will troop out of their regular haunts in very dry weather 
f the water supply fails, going to larger streams and rivers. 
lt is no unusual thing for a deer to travel, in all, 15 miles 
in a night to search for tender browsing; and he will travel 
much farther if necessary. An old woodsman once said to 
me, “A deer can jump as high as he has to, and will run 
as fast as he has to.” And I often think he will travel as 


iar as he has to, whatever the cause of his journey may be. 
\Vhen we are burning up in the cities and the open valleys, 
\e have a right to think of the deer in their mountain fast- 
nesses as faring well, general conditions considered. 

We must remember also that much of the food consumed 




















y 


by wild game has a heavy percentage of water in it; this 
is especially true of the summer ration. Fruits of all kinds, 
berries, grass, leaves of succulent plants—even the insects 
that the birds devour—all these have some power to allay 
thirst. I knew of a covey of quail that haunted a black- 
berry patch in a swampy place through three weeks of in- 
tense heat and drought. As there was no water available, 
not even any dew (that these birds often drink from low- 
hung leaves and grasses), the 
birds evidently received from the 
berries a_ sufficient amount of 
water. The grouse that I saw in 
the drought-afflicted forests ap- 
peared not to be suffering. Birds 
ought not to suffer like other crea- 
tures; they have their wings. But 
non-migrating game birds do not 
usually have much of a range; 
and when food or water fail in 
their home haunts, they are 
not quick to 
move. Though | 
ranged the 
mountain at a 
distance of a 
mile from the 
stream, I never 
flushed one of 
these woodland 


The turkeys find 
water holes and 
indulge in real 
baths instead of 
their usual dust 
baths 





princes; but close to the stream there were 
many. Unobserved by them, I came upon 
two having a royal dust bath under some 
blight-resisting chestnut sprouts. They 
were almost buried in the mealy soil; and, 
when they did make me out, they ran across 
the trail in a bored fashion, as if resenting 
my intrusion. The old cock had dust all 
over him, and in the middle of the trail 
he stopped to shake this off in a perfect 
cloud. With the temperature close to 
100, and with no rain of any appreciable 
amount for nearly four months, these birds 
were going ahead with life’s routine. I came 
across a mother with five young, nearly 
grown. They were under some cool tea- 
berry bushes near a gurgling rivulet. 


VWAHATEVER may happen in Africa, 
or in our own West, death from 
drought in our East is, I believe, an ex- 
cessively rare end for any wild creature, 
unless it is wounded or trapped. But dry 
weather may occasion certain adjustments. 
For example, I found that raccoons had been abroad in 
the daytime, contrary to their habits wherever they are 
hunted. I found fresh raccoon tracks on the dry rocks of 
the stream bed; the imprints were yet fresh. What lured 
the ’coons forth in the broad daylight was not thirst, prob- 
ably, but the exciting chance to capture no end of crawfish 
and little trout that were almost stranded and helpless in 
the fast-failing water. I could tell by reading their tracks 
what these raccoons had been after. If wild game may be 
considered to include game fish, there can be no question 
that they are the worst sufferers from a prolonged drought. 
They meet the same crisis as we should if our atmosphere 
should fail. 

I found one spring that was nothing but a mudhole; but 
the depression was damp, and the (Continued on page 82) 


Quail, 
grouse, and 
other small 
birds get 
more or less 
liquid food 
from berries 
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ions of evil Log Hills 


By Jack Tooker 


—@ HE Devil Dog Hills are located about 10 miles 
southwest of the town of Williams, Ariz., through 
which runs the main line of the Santa Fe Rail- 

Lwamd way. They are, in fact, the foothills of Bill Wil- 
liams Mountain. 
Dink Smith owned a stock ranch in the northern edge 
of the Devil Dog Hills. Pine timber grows from near the 
top of Bill Williams Mountain to the Dink Smith home 
ranch, and from that point south grow juniper, pinion, 
buck brush, and scrub oak, and it is the winter range of 
many deer. Mr. Smith had imported a fine stallion, with 
the intention of improving his saddle stock. That spring 
there were foaled thirty-two as pretty colts as ever grazed 
any ranch. An old lioness with 
cubs had taken up her home in a 
cave in Hell’s Canyon, 3 miles 
northeast of the ranch house. As 
the cubs began to develop, the 
mother had to teach them to kill, 
and, as the colts were easier caught 
than deer, she directed her atten- 
tion to them. 
I was engineer on the Grand 
Canyon passenger train between 
Grand Canyon and Williams, and 
at that time owned the only pack 
of real lion and bear dogs in the 
northern part of Arizona, includ- 
ing that famous old lead dog, 
“Red,” and three hounds that I[ 
was training for Zane Grey. 
Mr. Smith came over to the 
train at Williams, one day, and in- 
formed me that the Devil Dog 
Hills were full of lions, and that 
they were killing off his fine colts. 
After he had explained how the 
colts were killed, I told him that 
from his description I would judge 
it to be the work of a lioness with 
cubs; and that she was using the 
colts to teach her offspring to kill, 
as the colt was second to deer meat 
in the lion’s choice, proving ex- 
cellent food. 


TOLD Mr. Smith that I was 

very much interested in catch- 
ing the lion, as he knew it was 
my hobby, but. as he was well- ie 
to-do, he should pay me for the 
time I lost in catching the beast. 
He réplied: “You get a lot of fun 
out of catching them.” “Yes, I do, Mr. Smith, but I can 
not live entirely on pleasure.” 

[ saw Mr. Smith no more for several days, when he 
again asked me to come out to the ranch and catch the lion. I 
said, “Mr. Smith, how much damage has the lion done 
you to date?” He figured about $1,400. I replied that I 
would catch the lion for $100. ‘No lion, no money.” No, 
that was too much money. 

When I saw him again the lions had cut down his 
colt herd to just six head. I kidded him about the 
lions being an expensive luxury, and he went off pretty 
mad. 

One day he came over on the run, as-it was about leav- 
ing time. I started to get up in the cab, when he yelled 
at me: “Hey, Jack! I have just one colt left, and it’s a 


oe” = ¢. 
The dogs barking at a lion that had taken 
refuge in a tree 


pinto, and I want to keep him. You say that’s a lioness 
doing the killing, and if you will catch her I’ll give you 
$100.” I said, “Mr. Smith, that’s fine, but why did you 
wait until you have lost thirty-one colts? I'll catch your 
lion, but until I get there, if you value that pinto colt, 
shut him up in the barn.” Curley Ennis and I were at hi; 
ranch the next evening with old Red and Skinner, and 
Zane Grey’s three dogs, all ready for an early start next 
morning. 

The next morning we were up, had breakfast, and were 
ready to start by daylight. It had snowed a little during 
the night; the air was fresh and cold. Mr. Smith was not 
very well, so directed us where to find the last kill. We 
held the other dogs in, and let old 
Red inspect the kill. He sniffed 
around, whined, and then circled, 
and let out one of those unearthly 
bawls that seem to be a challenge 
to all lions. As soon as he got the 
trail straightened out, we turned 
the other dogs loose, and oh, boy! 
What music! Red, bass; Buck, 
baritone; Skinner, tenor; Blue, 
soprano; and Queen, alto. Talk 
about grand opera, we had it; no 
music was ever sweeter to the 
hunter’s ears. 


Pang ™, 
( 


HE tracks had been made early 

the night before, as they had 
some snow in them, and it was cold 
tracking. As we came out upon 
the ridge between Hell’s Canyon 
and Devil Dog Canyon, the trail 
took us to Cedar Mountain, where 
a horse could not go. I got off the 
horse, handing Curley the reins, 
and told him I would follow the 
dogs afoot, and if necessary help 
them out. He insisted that he 
would do the walking, as he had on 
cowboy boots, and could make bet- 
ter time than I could with over- 
shoes on. I let him go, and fol- 
lowed the music as best I could, 
riding my horse and leading his. 

The track led right up on the very 
top of Cedar Mountain, and then 
turned south. I made a short cut 
and reached a point where the dogs 
were barking “treed,” all but Red, 
who was gone. The track led up 
to a steep cliff, and then the lion 
had jumped from the cliff to the top of a large pine and 
gone down the tree. All the dogs were fooled but Red. 
Curley came up, out of breath, and I was explaining what 
had happened, when old Red turned loose one of those 
awful yells, right at the base of that pine, and was gone 
on the trail. Curley was standing with his back to the 
cliff, and, when Red opened up, he all but fell over back- 
wards. The other dogs took Red’s track, and followed it to 
where he got down the rim rock, and then took a short 
cut to him, so that they were soon all going strong 
again, 

[ had to go a long way to get off the rim rock with the 
horses, and when I did I headed straight for the music. 
and by so doing overtook Curley, who was all in. He said. 
“Jack, I never was so glad to see a horse.” As he mounted 
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Left—The tired lion rest- 

ing on the branches of a 

tall pine and keeping a 

watchful eye on his pur- 
suers 


Right—The lion roped 

and the battle over with 

The hunters climbing to 
get their trophy 


The courageous 


Red 


worrying the lion on the 
ground 


| got a flash of Red, and about 100 yards behind him was 
Buck, and then came Skinner, Blue, and Queen. The trail 
had warmed up, and Red was leading that pack a merry 
chase. Red was headed straight for a rocky ledge. I told 
Curley that Red might jump the lion there in the rocks, 
and I had not much more than got the words out of my 
mouth than we heard those short barks that told of the 
lion having been seen. “Let’s ride, Curley, it won't last 
ten minutes.” The horses needed no urging. They seem 
to enjoy the chase as well as the hunters, and one must 
always be on the lookout, or they will drag you off on 
limbs of trees. As we came up on the 





the big cat followed. Red jumped and caught her by the 
side of the neck, and gave me time to recover. She simply 
threw her head around against her shoulders and squeezed 
Red loose, when I put the gun against her neck and pulled 
the trigger. The bullet broke her neck, and she died 
instantly. 

Examination showed that she was nursing cubs, so we 
went back to where we had seen her track coming up out 
of Hell’s Canyon, and there put Red on the back track. 
[ know he thought we were crazy; he would look up at 
me as much as to say, “I have got that lion.” But after 

some coaxing he took the trail, and we 


ridge we could hear Red barking cd followed to a cave, where we found five 
“treed,” and the other dogs soon aif : “<> very young cubs. They were spotted 
— eR = like fawns. We killed three of them, 
5 cur < : a j } | ‘ 

As we rode, Curley asked me to let ; “ " ‘ taking two to the ranch, but they were 


him shoot the lion, as he had never 
killed one. I told him all right, but 
to be sure and get her through both 
shoulders, as the dogs were not all mine, 
and I did not wish to lose any of 
them. 


ON APPROACHING the tree, which 
was hardly more than a bush, the 
dogs were trying to reach the lion. 
Curley was using my .250-3000 Savage, 
and I had my Newton .30 caliber. Cur- 
ley shot her in the shoulder, but failed 
to notice that she stood quartering to 
him, and consequently broke but one 
shoulder, the bullet coming out along 
the neck, and doing no other real damage. She came out 
of the tree fighting. The dogs were so close I could not get 
a shot without endangering their lives, so ran in close. The 
dogs were fighting the big cat by a little brush scrub live oak. 
| ran up on the opposite side, and poked the gun over, in- 
tending to put the muzzle against the animal’s body and fire. 
There were two dogs about the same color as the lion, and 
as I came up to the brush something was coming 
through. I thought it was a dog, and failed to notice my 
mistake until the lion’s open mouth was within 4 or 5 inches 
of my leg. 
Curley said I made the world’s record back jump, and 





Red takes a nice juicy bite as 
a reward for his services 


too young and died later. 

These were not the cubs she 
teaching the art of killing, and 
were, we knew, several grown cubs in 
the vicinity. The next morning old Red 
found their tracks near where a colt 
had been killed. There were three of 
them, and they split. Red treed two in 
one tree. We shot them out, and then 
followed the other dogs to the same cave 
where we had found the small cubs. 
Taking a pitchy piece of pine, | made a 
torch of it, and crawled back into the 
cave. I had the advantage of knowing 
the depth of the cave, and where the 
lion should be. 

Crawling in about halfway, I lay still until my eyes got 
accustomed to the dark. I could see the lion’s eyes occa- 
sionally, but was unable to figure out which way the body 
was from the eyes. It kept me company with its growls 
and cat-like spitting. I 


Was 
there 


At last I made out the form, shooting 
it through both shoulders, and at the crack of the rifle my 
improvised torch went out. 

When the ‘beast stopped kicking and everything was 
quiet, I again lighted it, and crawled back, pulling out a 
lion as large as its mother had been. That made nine lions 
for $100, and the horses and deer were at peace for a 
while. 
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WHAT HAS GONE 
BEFORE 

Mr. Clark’s fascinating story 
of a journey, never made in its 
entirety by a white man since 
Marco Polo made his amazing 
trip 700 years ago, began in the 
September issue, in which num- 
ber he told of his preparations 
for the realization of a life 
dream and gave a graphic de- 
scription of “the roof of the 
world” as Marco Polo named tt. 
In the October tissue he related 
his experience in hunting the 
alert poli and told of his has- 
ardous trip to the Thian Shan, 
the “Celestial Mountains,” after 
the equally alert ibex. In both 
cases these wary animals were 
hunted under great difficulties 
in a rugged territory almost 
devoid of cover. In this issue 
he tells of the party’s terrible 
suffering in its journey across 
the Gobi Desert into Mongolia, 
which ended in its capture and 
subsequent torture by the sav- 

age Mongols. 


Part III— 
CaptTurED By MONGOLS 
Kara Shar to 
Peking, by the route 
we planned to take, is 
* 4 just about 2,000 
miles. Even to a person travel- 
ing by rail that is not the short- 
est of jaunts, and to Morden 
and me, as we made ready to 
march, the distance seemed 
less. 








end- 
We had to travel, of course, on 
horseback, and our supplies and equip- 


ment had to be carried in whatever 

conveyances or on whatever pack animals were available. 
From Kara Shar through the Great Turfan Depression, 
where we dropped down and down until we were 900 feet 
below the level of the sea, and from there through Urumchi 
to Kuchengtze, which lies on the edge of the desert almost 
as a seaport lies beside the sea, we made our way rapidly 
enough—rapidly, that is, in the Central Asiatic sense. It took 
us twenty days to make 467 miles. But along this section of 
the trail our supplies went in light carts, and made excep- 
tional speed; went so rapidly, in fact, that we had some ado 
to keep up. Beyond Kuchengtze, however, the problem was 
a very different one. 

It was about the middle of October when we arrived at 
Kuchengtze, and we were very desirous of being able to 
push on at once, for winter was on the way, and more than 
1,500 miles of trail lay ahead of us—most of it across 
the Gobi Desert. Quite aside from the time required for 
traveling, too, was the time we would need in order to hunt 
for several animals of that region. We wished to obtain, 
if possible, a specimen or two of the rare saiga antelope. 
We wanted to hunt the wild camels that range that desolate 
land, and we wanted several other specimens in order to make 
our crossing of such a region worth the time and effort it 
would require. So we set about organizing our caravan 
at once. 


HE Kashmiri hunters and servants who had accompanied 

us from India had been sent back to their native land 
with the specimens that we had so far obtained, for we had 
no desire to risk the fruits of our labors in a land we did not 
know, and of which we had such unsatisfactory reports. 
The result was that we were now accompanied only by 
Mohamed Rahim, an honest and sturdy Ladakh we had 
hired at Kashgar shortly after leaving the Pamirs. 

We had learned, by this time, that to cross the desert was 
not considered an easy task, even by those whose business 
it was to cross it. As a matter of fact not a single caravan 


in a year had been across the land we wished to traverse. 
The Mongols had seceded from China, and had set up a sort 
of government of their own, with Soviet assistance. 


The 





Soldiers of the Soviets near the frontier of the Russian Pamirs 


1g Game 


on the 


Roof of Asia 


By 
James L. Clark 


result was that Mongolia was 
likely to offer more. difficulties 
ke than those presented by weath:- 
“ee er and season and desert. 
We did not take such stories 
very seriously, however. Both 
Morden and I had had many 
dealings with savages and bar- 
barians. More than that, we 
were white men, and white men 
almost invariably have a vast 
amount of prestige with primi- 
tive people. We knew per- 
fectly well that we were sup- 
posed to have passports and 
other permits in order to cross 
Mongolia, and we did not have 
them. But we counted on ob- 
taining them at the town oi 
Ulyasutai, which lay 500 or 
600 miles ahead. Up to the 
time when we could obtain 
them, we counted on using our 
Russian and Chinese passports. 
The end of October was ap 
proaching as we set out, our 
camels divided into strings of 
ten each, with a rope from 
each camel’s nose leading to 
the pack of the camel ahead 
Leading each of the three 
groups of camels was a little 
donkey, looking solemnly ridic- 
ulous as he kept the string to 
the first camel’s nose taut. Each 
donkey looked for all the world 
like some tiny little yard en- 
gine towing a string of ten big, 
bulky box cars along, and the business- 
like activity of the donkey’s legs was 
most suggestive of a perfectly adjusted 
machine. Those tiny little donkeys, by the way, are, to me, 
the most fascinating of all animals. I suspect that deep down 
within themselves they are very philosophical indeed. To see 
one of the little fellows keeping as perfectly to the trail as 
if he were guided by some internal gyroscopic compass, to 
see them with their heads down, and with their attention 
apparently centered on some pleasantly philosophical thought, 
was a sight that I shall never forget. 


EHIND them, the camels might spit and shriek, or 
groan lugubriously and kick at each other; they might 
pull out of line or follow mildly along. It made no dif- 
ference to the thoughtful, Oriental philosophy of the don 
keys. Their legs kept up their rapid, tireless little walk. 
and never for a moment did anything seem to trouble their 
tranquil thought and their concentration on the trail ahead. 
Truly, the donkey is a marvelous creature, and, despite the 
fact that it is said that the Gobi Desert can be crossed only 
with camels, each group of ten camels was led by one of 
those faultless little creatures that are without the faintest 
sign of temperament or physical weakness. More than 
that, each of them generally carried a man in addition to 
towing ten monster camels astern, and never once did | 
ever see a donkey slip or balk or fail in his duties in the 
least degree. 
In that regard they were very different from the camels. 
I had thought that I knew something of camels, for I had 
seen them, more or less, for years. But until we began that 
journey across the desert I never had the faintest notion ot! 
what a camel is really like. The beasts with which we were 
outfitted, of course, were the two-humped Asiatic—or 
Bactrian—camels. They are quite different from the single- 
humped dromedaries of Africa, just as they are different 
from anything else that walks the surface of the earth. Ot 
all the ungainly creatures by which the earth is inhabited. 
the Bactrian camel is, I believe, the most ungainly. His body 
is strangely misshapen. His long legs are connected wit!) 
it in the most amazing and apparently insecure fashion. His 
hind legs seem almost to be ever ready to detach themselves, 
and to see a camel slip on the ice and fall is to see 

















such grotesque gyrations as approach the impossible. 

It is widely known, of course, that a lion’s mouth is com- 
pletely furnished with a fierce-looking set of teeth, but I 
suspect that it is not so widely understood that a camel is 
equipped with a set of fangs that appear as terrible as do 
those of any lion. At every opportunity, too, those camels 
opened wide their mouths, showing their teeth set in a dis- 
couraging background of green and cadaverous flesh, dec- 
orated with numerous strings of saliva. In addition to that 
fearsome habit, the creatures groaned and shrieked and spit 
—actually spit—at every opportunity. They gave vent to 
such sounds as might emanate from a fearfully tortured 
person when one of us did anything—or even nothing—to 
them. They kicked occasionally, and even a half-hearted 
kick from a camel might readily break a man’s leg. Further- 
more, when one’s heart leaps into one’s throat at some sud- 
den and unexpected shriek immediately in one’s rear, and 
when one turns abruptly at the sound and stares into a 
widely opened, a horribly fanged, and a very discolored 
mouth, one is certain to 
make a sudden and invol- 
untary move in the oppo- 
site direction. I have done 
it many times, and so has 
Bill Morden—always to 
the vast, though partly 
hidden, delight of our 
caravan men. 

3ut these are only the 
shortcomings of the camel. 
He has other qualities. 
What other beast of bur- 
den could carry a 600- 
pound load across a thou- 
sand miles of desert in 
midwinter with the ther- 
mometer dropping far be- 
low zero? What other 
beast could be parked in 
the open in a driving snow- 
storm, kneeling on the cold 
ground, utterly at the 
mercy of the storm, and 
still be ready and willing 
to perform such tasks as a 
camel is regularly asked to 
perform? They have their 
failings, it is true, and not 
the least of these is a most 
extraordinary lack of 
beauty, but they are wor- 
thy beasts for all that, 
upon which nature has 
played a number of tricks 
not in keeping with the 
camel’s finer character- 
istics. 

The cold wind blew in 
our faces. Our beards were 
covered with ice from our 
breath. Now and then a 
camel’s load would slip, 
and a caravan man would 
slide from his donkey in 
order to push it back into place, while all the time the camels 
stepped and stepped and stepped, until my mind revolted, 
and I shook myself to get away from such thoughts, or fell 
asleep in my saddle and rode awhile without realizing the 
number of miles we still had before us. 








T WAS in this manner that we approached and crossed the 

border of Mongolia, wandering often from the faint trail 
—lost time after time during the darkness of the night 
marches—worn and tired from long days in the saddle, from 
nights spent in wind-whipped, slatting tents torn by fierce 
desert blasts, half frozen in snowstorms that buried our 
camps beneath white blankets under which tents and ropes 
and packages froze. Often we were worn out with our 
elforts to break camp and were tired as we climbed into 
our saddles for a day’s march. 
Day after day we plodded on, making 15 miles a day, or 


The two Mongol soldiers who conducted Mr. Clark and Mr. 
Morden to Kobdo 
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20. Sometimes, when the weather improved and the trail 
was a little more plainly to be seen, we had the good fortune 
to make 30, but never more. 


ROM our caravan bashi we learned that there was a 

Mongol military post ahead, near the trail that we were 
taking. It was apparent that he did not like the prospect, 
and he suggested that we make a detour in order to avoid it. 
That was not our purpose, however. We welcomed the op- 
portunity of meeting some of the Mongols, in order to obtain 
from them the passports and permits we required, and so we 
pushed on over the desert, which now had changed from a 
perfectly level plain to a series of rounded hills that stretched 
away on every side of the horizon. The weather had changed 
for the worse, and every night the thermometer was down 
around zero. 

It was one night two weeks after we had left Kuchengtze 
that the most serious trouble that we had on our entire jour- 
nev began. We were making our way along the faint trail, 
with the cold wind blow- 
ing in our faces, with the 
stars beginning to glitter 
brightly overhead, and 
with nothing to guide us 
save the faintly worn trail 
barely showing in the fad- 
ing light. The camels were 
swinging along at a good 
pace, for the thermometer 
had reached zero, and they 
were feeling fit. Morden 
and the caravan bashi were 
riding ahead, and I was 
riding halfway down the 
long length of the caravan, 
when I saw, in the faint 
light, what I took to be 
three wolves following 
along beside us at a dis- 
tance of a hundred yards. 
I peered hard through the 
darkness and made out an- 
other figure near those | 
first had seen, and then | 
saw them move ahead more 
rapidly and turn in toward 
the head of the caravan. | 
spurred my horse forward, 
but, before I had reached 
Morden, he and the bashi 
had stopped. The caravan 
stopped behind them. The 
tinkling and low booming 
of the bells ceased. The 
faint crunch of many pad- 
ded feet on the snow crust 
was stilled, and in place of 
the gentle sounds of the 
moving caravan there came 
a deathly stillness, broken 
only by the sound of my 
horse’s breaking 
through the ice-covered 
snow. 

I saw the forms that I had taken for wolves as they ap- 
proached, and could see that they were men on horseback. 
Three of them had appeared from the darkness, and, as they 
approached the head of our caravan, I could see a number 
of others riding back and forth in the distance. Something 
was up. We could make that out, even before we had had 
a word with any of these newcomers. 

They approached us after we had stopped, and peered into 
our faces, talking excitedly in a language we could not 
understand. It was obvious that they were excited by our 
presence, and in loud voices, which were accompanied by 
signs that were more intelligible to us, we were ordered 
to go with them somewhere in the darkness. We took out 
our flash lights, and shone them in their bearded faces, say- 
ing that we were Americans, and telling them of our Rus- 
sian permits, but they paid little enough attention to us. 
Nothing we said made any impres- (Continued on page 92) 





is Cia pi 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Morden journeying from Kashagatch to 
Biisk in Siberia 


hoofs 
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iver Mallards of the South 


By Maurice H. Decker 


S CAR and trailer rolled to a stop beside the ferry, 
three eager duck hunters shot the same question 
at the boatman: 

“Any shooters started down this morning ahead 





of us?” 

We waited anxiously for his reply. 
second or third after staying up half the night in order to 
get an early start. For the early hunter gets the ducks on 


A fellow hates to be 


the Tennessee River. Hunting river mallards demands 

hours of stealthy boat stalking, drifting close to shore, 

watching keenly ahead for the big, black ducks that rise 

singly, in pairs, or in small flocks, before your craft. 
Once scared off the water, the birds 


“Darn it!” Dick muttered. “Those fellows will have all 
the birds flying upstream. Here come some now.” He 
pointed to six mallards winging swiftly overhead. Long 
jerked up his automatic, then, seeing the ducks were twice 
the range of his heavy loads, lowered the gun. 

We had started a two- -day float, beginning 10 miles above 
Dayton on the Tennessee River, with our landing point 
Chickamauga Creek, just above Chattanooga. While the 
distance by highway is only about 45 miles, the winding 
river takes twice as far, just right for a two- day hunt and 
covering some of the best mallard territory on the Tennessee. 

We hugged the left bank, Dick and Long having agreed 
that this side offered the best hunting. 
and we hoped the hunters ahead had 





usually fly up the river, perhaps a mile, 
maybe 5 or 10 miles. A boat half an 
hour ahead of you will have cleared the 
banks of ducks. You might as well 
wait a couple of hours and give them a 
chance to settle back down, before you 
start. Which explains why we were so 
eager to know if we were the fa- 
vored first on this particular November 
morning. 

The lanky, tow-headed ferryman 
shifted his chew. ‘Two fellers just 
cleared out of here twenty minutes ago,” 
was his hope-dashing reply. 

Beaten by twenty minutes! We 
looked at each other in chagrin, and 
unconsciously relaxed from the tension 
that had held us ever since 3 o’clock 
a.m. Plenty of time now, no need to 
hurry. 

Dick looked at me reprovingly. “I 
told you to hurry down those last four 
cakes,” he chided. “Twenty minutes! 
We missed being first down the river 
that close!” 

Long grunted in impatience. “Back 
that trailer in the water,” he ordered. 
“Two men in one boat can’t hunt both 
sides of the river. Let’s go!” 

“They can hunt the best side though,” 
retorted Dick, pulling the pin from the 
trailer hitch bar. We shoved the two- 
wheeled cart past the car, and let it 
slip down the steep grade into the river. 
A minute later the 12-foot duck boat 
had floated clear of its cradle. 





E PULLED the trailer back 

on the road, waved good-bye to 
my wife, who had sacrificed half a 
night’s sleep to drive us up from 
Chattanooga, and finished loading the boat. In went 
groceries, water jug, coats, guns, and shells. The sleeping 
bag, tarpaulins, cook kit, and fuel for the light outboard 
motor had been packed under the forward deck the night 
before. 

Three hunters—none of us lightweights with camping and 
shooting outfits—all told a heavy load for the thin-planked 
12-footer. But we knew how to sit tight in a heavy swell. 
Dick occupied a stool in the stern. He was skipper and 
guide. The motor was brought along only for emergencies, 
and for the final pull to home after the hunt was over. Its 
use was unlawful when shooting ducks. Long and I shared 
the front seat as gunners 

Bang! Bang! Gunshots echoed dully from the misty 
river ahead. 





One such bird as this compensates 
for many misses 


chosen the other. Dick paddled softly, 

keeping some 30 feet from the fringe of 
willows. The ducks would be sitting 
back among them at the shore line. 
Where a cornfield ran down to the 
water, they might be several yards up 
on land, feeding. 


ONVERSATION ceased as we ap- 

proached the first wide outside 
curve. Outside or convex curves offer 
the best chance of surprising the wily 
mallard and give the hunter a better 
break against its keen eyesight and 
hearing. Birds can not see boat or 
shooters so quickly, as they are hidden 
by the circling bank. 

An inside or concave bank shows up 
the boat long before its occupants can 
get within gun range. Not much use 
in hunting these inside bends, so we 
determined to cut back and forth across 
the wide river and pick the best banks. 
But even with all the advantage we 
could gain, we knew our shots would 
be “stretched” ones, at ranges to test 
ability of both gunners and guns. 

Dick whispered that this was one of 
the most promising spots in the day’s 
float. In past seasons it had always 
yielded ducks. We gripped our guns 
and sat silent and motionless as Apache 
scouts. Dick was dipping his paddle 
with the skill of a Canuck voyageur. 
If we didn’t get a mallard here, our trip 
would have a sorry start. 

But as the boat crept on and on with- 
out that quick beat of rising wings that 
starts the blood pounding in the duck 
hunter’s veins, we began to wonder 
the men ahead had cleaned out this bank. 

A sudden splash—“There they are!” This from Long 
His keen eyes could search back through the mist and willow 
brush and pick out lurking mallards with the precision of « 
night glass. 

Two dark shapes zoomed straight up over the tops of thi 
timber. Mallards! Big ones, they looked 3 feet long as w 
swung on them. But as my barrel covered the left bird, 
shrank back to normal size. I pulled. 

Long fired simultaneously. Both birds wilted back into 
the scrubby tree with gratifying promptness. 

Dick let out a whoop of glee. “Two down at the start! 
That means luck for us, boys!” 

“Shut up,” growled the practical Long. 
more—” 





“There may 















Wings cut the water with a take-off 


splash that snapped us into action. 
third mallard shot out from the bank. 
was flying low and flying fast. 


Bang! Bang! Bang! Two shots from 


Long’s automatic, one from my 


cun. Not ‘a single feather drifted back 
in the morning breeze. We watched the 
plucky bird skim across the river to the 
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opposite side, unharmed. 





plained Long, who, as I was to 
discover, missed few of the possi- 
bles at river ducks. For twenty 
vears he had hunted the banks of the 
Tennessee River, and he knew the 
ins and outs for connecting with its 
big mallards. “I figured he was go- 
ing to rise, and shot high,” Long 
added. 

It had been a most difficult shot. 
For myself, I kept still. When | 
miss a duck and most particularly 
one I should have downed, I hold no 
post mortem over the case. Least 
said the better. 

Dick was_ buck- ie ecaacililiiee aimee 


ing the current, coasting along 


edging the boat in the right bank 
just above an 
to shore before we island 


drifted too far 





Above—As my 
pe: barrel covered the 
“Too close to the water,” ex- left bi 
shrank back 








down. Dropped 
mallards must be 
retrieved at once. 
Every minute of 
delay cuts your 
chance of finding 
them, as we were 
to learn later in the 
day, 

Long made a 
leap for land. I fol- 
lowed, and we 
burst through the 
willows, snapping 








Above—We shoved the boat cart past the 
car and let it slip down into the river 


Below—A flock rose from the river with a 
roar of flapping wings 


























Dick’s voice speculated from the 
boat. “Sure you hit him?” I ignored 
the insult. I knew that duck was so 
full of No. 4s he would sink in the 
river. 

Then I straightened up my back and 
saw him. On a level with my eyes, 
somehow, in his tail spin to earth, his 
neck had caught in a _ willow fork. 

There he hung, 5 feet from 
Inset—River mal- the ground. No chance for 
— ——s that fellow to crawl into the 
vounding as they ater, dive, and escape me. 
tau iieae the Two fat, heavy mallards in 

water the game bag We were feel- 

ing good. Long lit his pipe, 

took a few puffs, and dumped the glowing 
tobacco overboard. 

“Ducks can’t smell tobacco smoke,” whis- 

pered Dick. 

“Tennessee mallards can smell anything 





off dead, dry 
Dranches in our 


haste. We knew the birds had dropped limp and wilted, still 
one can never tell about a mallard. That is what gives you 


the big kick when you hunt them. 


Long was stooping over a feathered object. 
nin ” . . ~ 
nine,” he cried. I searched with stooped shoulders up and 
‘own the bank. My bird had to be close by. 








Long retorted. 

Personally, I was highly satisfied. I had 
not sighted my gun on a duck for nearly a year, and here 
I had smashed the first one down in split-second accuracy. 
Maybe this was going to be an easy hunt after all. Long 
and Dick hadgworried me, talking how hard river ducks are 
to hit. That big fellow had climbed straight up with air 
plane speed, then paused half a (Continued on page 71) 
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West coast ‘‘slash’’—sad sight to a hunter. 





To back-pack a buck through this was beyond calculation 


Green Hin Far Away 


THE STORY OF A NORTHWEST DEER HUNT 


By Hamilton M. Laing 


T WAS plainly a case of 
Mahomet and the moun- 
tain. If during this driest 
autumn on record along 
the Pacific slope, the blacktails just 
would not come down to old haunts 
of other years, then surely it was 
a case of go up to the blacktails. 
The slashings had proved a “wash- 
out,” as we used to say in the Army 
—mostly does and little fellows, and 
educated locals at that—and a lot of 
our old stamping grounds, where 
we hunted in earlier years in the 
green timber, were now in new 
slash—sad, sad sight to a hunter! 
And through it all I looked afar to 
that rounding hogback known lo- 
cally as Constitution Hill, at the 
feet of the rolling Beauforts. The 
old familiar hymn about the green 
hill far away kept constantly com- 
ing to mind and tongue, and I just od 
had to go up there. z - 
Three years ago I had been over 
its forested back when I took a 
ramble with the cougar hunter on 
one of his prowls. It was as pretty a blacktail country 
then as hunting heart could wish, and I had that day seen 
five bucks, any one of which I could have turned into steak 
and cutlets—and did not. The cougar hunter roasts me 
about it yet, and draws a fine moral from the story. Be- 
cause I was far more anxious to see this new region—and 
get home that night—than to get a deer, and, because it is 
so much easier to pack a deer 1 mile than 3 or 4, I kept 
postponing execution till the bitter last.. Result: I passed 
up one buck too many. 
But I was told that now the hill was otherwise—im- 
possible in fact. The whole mile-wide stretch about its base 
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The hemlock thickets 
love to hide 
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was in new slash, and the green 
woods above all but inaccessible to 
a hunter who must back-pack his 
game. That made the place sound 
all the more interesting. Maybe it 
was too tough for Tom and Dick 
and Harry. There is a perverse 
streak in me; I wanted to go now. 


O ONE late November morning 
I parked the car at Headquarters 
Camp, and inquired for the super- 
intendent. How could I get to the 
old trail crossing the shoulder ot 
the hill? Well, I could go out and 
take the abandoned logging grade 
and do so and so, and this and that. 
But why hunt up there? An awful! 
mess of a place. Anyone who would 
pack a deer out of there was weak 
above the shoulders, etc. 

I was determined to go now and. 
following directions, it sounded 
simple; I had a clear picture in my 
mind’s eye. I soon found myselt 
wandering about in the heart of the 
most abominable slashing on Van- 
couver Island. There was nothing here that jibed in any 
particular with my mental picture. There are two kinds 
of slashings—one in which all standing timber is cut, an: 
the other is which the good timber is extracted and tlie 
remainder left to blow down. This was the latter kind. 
Old grades ended in log piles. Wolf Creek, that I found 
and followed both up and down, disclosed no vestige 01 
old trail. Near noon, leg weary from climbing logs ani 
balancing on windfalls, I was still in the slash, the green 
timber above mocking me. It was not that I could not 
cross the frightful maze, but how to come back through it 
with a buck on back was beyond my calculation. I was 
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where the blacktails 
from you 
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surprised to see that even in the heart of the worst 
wind-fallen tangles there were plenty of signs of 
deer, and, though at first I looked for one, later | 
became afraid I would see one. 

About the time that the distant gasoline donkey 
quit roaring and the whistle sounded noon, I noted 
what I took to be a break in the timber that lay at 
the foot of the corner of the hill, and, suspecting a 
swamp, I left the last outpost of the grades and 
plunged in once more. Passing across a few more 
hundred yards of debris, I reached some acres of 
gloomy fir and cedar giants, and then came to the 
shore of a lakelet. The creek ran through it; its 
upper end was a swamp, and as swamps are likely 
places for deer I decided to circle the place. 

This was more like it. Only part of the shore had 
been slashed, and deer trails and droppings were 
everywhere in evidence, and, though I knew that 
the hour was wrong for them to be roving, I still 
hoped. I had seen the tracks on the grades of a very 
large bear; maybe I would surprise bruin here. I ate 
my lunch on the top of a stump—its smooth top as 
wide as a table—and all the time watched the opposite 
side, where some green little mounds below the shirts 
of the cedars seemed to offer the places that a buck 
would like to lie. For black-tailed bucks, I find, have 
quite a sense of something that guides them into 
taking their naps in the most charming little 
nooks in the woods. 


T WAS studying the work of a beaver here 

that had worn a trail out into the open 
slashing, where he was cutting ferns and 
young hemlocks, and I was wondering why 
any beaver in his right mind would cut 
hemlock while there was abundant alder at 
hand, when I[ heard the ringing trumpet note 
of Canada geese, and three swept through 
the opening over the water. They circled 
and called inquiringly but did not alight— 
which probably was well for one of them. 
But their music was grand; it gave me a 
glow, and the misspent day took on new 
complexion. 

Then I found a log at the head 
of the swamp and crossed and in- 
vaded a flat, dark and gloomy under 
heavy alders and great cedars and a 
few immense firs. Nowhere I have 
hunted have I been able to get the 
same breathless suspense that I do 
in such places. There is a hush 
abroad; mystery is on the air in 
these vast forest cathedrals—places 
more fit for druidical procession to 
sacrifice than to slaughter of a 
mere buck deer. There were deer 
tracks in plenty and signs of ’coon, 
and once I saw a panther scraping 
to tell that a big male cat had 
passed, and then, yes, there was a 
bear’s den. Between two of the 
columns that like flying buttresses 


supported the vast trunk of a 
churn-butted cedar, there was a 
gaping black hole. Slipping up 


quietly to within 50 feet, | could see that recent work had 
been done within; but bruin was not at home, and so, prom- 
ising him that I would return a month later, I stole away 
again—just as I heard thump, thud, bounce, and a blacktail 
started out of there for parts remote, paying no regard to 
the manner of his going. One glimpse only I got—a little 
fellow. But what a heart pounding I always get out of 
such a rise! I know I will never get over these palpita- 
tions—and I don’t want to. 

I knew now that by turning westward by compass I could 
scale my green hill, but the short afternoon was too far 
spent, so I circled the swamp, finding a bit of old trail at 
its lower end—trail that began and ended in chaotic slash— 
and with my green hill taunting me, and far off as ever, I 
turned homeward. 





ln coastal woods the hunter himself must bear 
the brunt of transportation 
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In about two and a half hours of this the 
relays were getting shorter steadily 


That night I put my case to 
the panther hunter, who knows 
all things worth while. He 
laughed. 

“You say you circled the 
swamp. Didn’t you hit the old 
trail?” 

“Yes, but it ended in a log 
jam!” 

“You were within 300 yards 
of it—just a little detour. I’m 
going over the hill tomorrow 
afternoon. Come along and 
I'll show you.” 


‘O THAT was how I discov- 
ered the way up to the green 
hill. It was very simple—like 
unlocking a door when given 
the key. When we were near 
the summit of the end of the 
hogback, my comrade advised 
me to go along the edge of the 
slope 300 yards and take up a 
position, and wait there listen- 
ing for blacktails on the move in the noisy salal. He 
would whistle on the trail on his return. So I took up 
my stand, and looked and listened. It was so still among 
the great firs that a red squirrel’s rustling seemed tremen- 
dous clatter. and I was sure I could hear a deer farther 
than I could see one. But the minutes flew by, the shadows 
deepened and darkened, and neither deer nor whistle broke 
the silence. 

I am not one of those few who can thread the big woods 
and diabolical slashings in the dark, and steer a compass 
course by instinct. When at length I found I could not see 
my front sight, I started out of there—and thump, thump, 
pound, pound, a big buck went aown the hill! So I followed 
his lead, though a little less speedily perhaps, and hit the 
grade in the early darkness, where (Continued on page 75) 
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ELL, boys, 

@ you sure can 

“hy get ’em up 
there!” So 
exclaimed a newcomer 
as he squatted on a 
burnt log near the 
camp fire, chewing vi- 
ciously on a quid of 
tobacco. 

“Catch what? Up 
where?” I asked in a 
bored tone. Fish chat- 
ter had been flowing 
rather profusely dur- 
ing the past hour, and at length I had 
become’ almost nonreceptive to what 
was being told as the truth. The lean- 
jawed speaker glared at me and re- 
torted: 

“Why—snakes ! Pike—great north- 
ern pike. They’re so thick in that 
border lake that you don’t dare dip your hand in the water 
for fear of losing a finger. Them’s the kind of snakes I’m 
talking about. They'll strike at almost anything and you 
sometimes get ’em better than 30 pounds.” 

“Where is this place?” I interrupted, now truly interested 
in the man’s information. Indeed, his words and tone im- 
plied that he knew of what he spoke; and to find waters 
where some lunkers were still at large was the sole reason 
my beefy companion, Jan, and I were camped at Grand 
Marais, Minn., having journeyed from Kansas where the 
game fish is a rare fellow—and getting rarer each season, 

“It’s inland from here about 150 miles, not far from Win- 
ton,” my informant went on and, apparently sensing my 
interest, in a more friendly tone: “It’s called Basswood Lake 
and lies a lake or two out from the town.” Then the source 
of the good news proceeded to give minute directions as to 
how we might reach these prize fishing waters. 

“Is there any particular place you would suggest?” I 
questioned after he had finished. 

“Oh, no, it doesn’t make much difference as long as you 
find a place where the grass grows up from the bottom. It 
may not be very deep, but that’s where the big ones feed. 
If you’re planning to go up there though, I’d go out to some 
island and fish around it. But, as I was about to say, one 
evening I laid hold of a big scamp—he must have weighed 
close to 40 pounds; well, I—” 

But what he had done with the big scamp was lost to me, 
for I was hurrying back to our own camp near by. I had 
visions myself of struggling with 30 pounds of savage pike, 
while others of the same tribe lay close at hand, awaiting 
their turns to strike my irresistible lure. Beside me, old 
Superior, twinkling beneath a cloudless sky, seemed to be 
laughing at my enthusiasm. 


AFTER I had repeated to Jan—and, I fear, added to—the 
information of the garrulous fellow, he was quick to 
catch my enthusiasm. And, needless to say, the next morning 
saw us on the winding road inland. The way being none too 
good, it was nightfall before we rolled into the former log- 
ging town of Winton, lying close to the Canadian border. 

The following morning we made arrangements with a 
“company” that was to furnish us with a canoe and trans- 
portation to Basswood Lake. Shortly we found ourselves on 
the dock at Fall Lake, by the side of which floated an ancient 
craft, long extinct on the market. Not without some mis- 
givings, we thre.y our duffle aboard and took our places 


Just a couple of little “‘snakes’’ all 


Pike 


beside an old, ciga- 
rette-chewing Swede, 
who had _ evidently 
been expecting us. 
We had no more than 
seated ourselves than 
the melancholy hull 
began to groan and 
tremble, then it rum- 
bled and shook. But a 
grimy smile from the 
skipper assured us thai 
he had merely started 
the engine. 

At length we got 
under way, but frequently, during 
our passage down Fall Lake, the 
disintegrating motor would give 
every indication that it was wheez- 
ing its last; but when we were 
set to ply an oar, it would 

miraculously come back to life, only 
to begin its mournful sobbing over again. 
The skipper would grin childishly. “It ban like that al- 
ways,” he once informed us. 


A THE end of 10 watery miles we were deposited upon 

another dock, from which point we learned we must 
necessarily make a 3-mile portage. Now 3 miles is a long 
way to pack one’s duffle without a horse, but my apprehen- 
sions were relieved by the appearance of a Ford truck upon 
which we were loaded. Memories of that leg of our journey 
are far from pleasant since the “highway” was nothing other 
than the bed of an old logging railroad from which only the 
rails had been removed. But finally we arrived at the edge 
of Basswood Lake, which spread out before us, to be lost 
from sight in the mist of the morning. 

At the end of the portage we procured our 16-foot canoe, 
quite loggy but serviceable. Our contract with the “com- 
pany” still called for transportation to any part of Basswood 
Lake that we should care to explore, but, inasmuch as we 
had had enough of ancient motor crafts, we decided to con- 
tinue under our own locomotion. 

Parting information revealed to us that there existed, sev- 
eral miles down the lake, a small, insignificant island, 
around which fishing was reputed to be at its best. 

“Yes, you go to Chicago Island,” advised our skipper. “Ay 
know there ban fish there.” 

“O. K., admiral,” I replied, “but why do you call it Chi- 
cago Island? I can’t see that it resembles Chicago in many 
respects.” ; 

“Last summer some boys from Chicago built a shack 
there,” explained the other. “That’s why it ban Chicago 
Island.” 

Simple enough! We gave the old Swede a broad smile 
and, since we were ready to shove off, he must have consid- 
ered it a farewell, for he gave us a broader one in return— 
a smile which revealed a quid of tobacco and cigarette-paper 
pulp that would have made a cow envious. Then we dipped 
our blades for the first time, and, as the bottom of the canoe 
gently slapped the rippled surface, I glanced back at the old 
fellow, just in time to see him adding another cigarette to 
his quid; and all the while tobacco juice trickled down his 
long, matted chin whiskers. 

“See you later,” he called. 

On Basswood Lake, venturing where and at any pace we 
chose, Jan and I began to appreciate the lonely silence of 
the region. The shore line along which we were paddling 








was tor the most part devoid of stately 
pines, showing that the lumbering in- 
dustry had taken its toll. Second and 
third growth trees, however, revealed 
to us that in another ten years the old 
scars would again be covered. 

Now and then we skimmed above 
grass beds, where my imagination pic- 
tured long “piky” forms gliding in and 
out of the great waving blades. Once, 
as I was staring down into the clear 
water, it seemed that a figment of my 
“imagination” had suddenly come into 
being, for a long, log-like thing came 
to life, as the shadow of our canoe 
passed over it. There was a swirl as 
the great pike arose almost to the sur- 
face, only to dart away like a shaft 
from a hunting bow. My eyes opened 
wide; and, incidentally, my respect for 
the garrulous man back at Grand Marais 
hounded upward. Jan also had seen the 
pike’s activities, and by the time I had 
recovered from my wonderment, and 
had glanced back at him, I saw that he 
already had his light casting rod jointed 
and was in the process of selecting what he 
hoped would prove an enticing lure. Without 
a word I followed his move. 


FLASHY spoon had been the recommenda- 
4 4 tion of a number of fishermen of the region, 
and so Jan and I finally adopted their sugges- 
tions. I selected a polished copper affair, while 
he looped onto his line one of a gleaming 
nickel plate. 

For an hour or so we cast about the spot 
where we had seen the single great pike, but 
without success. We concluded that something 
vas wrong, and presently headed toward Chi- 
cago Island, which we managed to locate 
by its ragged, rocky shore and the shack 


perched out on a point. It was indeed an insignificant bit 
of land, but there was an irreproachable place to camp, and 
we unloaded our craft without hesitation. The shack was 
hopeless, so we discarded it at a glance for the comforts of 
a small, practical canoe tent. By the time we had things 


dad 


arranged, our stomachs were growling, so we consumed 
some bacon and beans before again experimenting with the 


angling. 


It was around 4 o’clock before we again found ourselves 
skimming the water in search of grass beds. We followed 
the shore line of the small island, intending to continue clear 
around if some exceptional fishing coves did not prompt a 
lengthy pause. For perhaps a quarter of a mile we paddled 
and then, unexpectedly, we skirted a rocky shoulder of land 


and saw directly before us 
a cove in which tall grass 
arose from the tremulous 
surface. About 30 yards 
from the shore on three 
sides, the grass ceased to 
be visible, but, as we drew 
closer, we could perceive 
that it still continued below 
the surface. It was an ideal 
spot for casting, hidden 
there in a tiny island cove 
and perhaps seldom visited. 

Now we had stopped our 
blade action and were ex- 
tricating our rods from be- 
neath the thwarts of the 
canoe. As I leaned over my 
tackle box, my sight was 
attracted to a red and 
White spoon. 

“Maybe they'll prefer 
that to the copper spoon,” 
I thought. And in a mo- 
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Above—A élimps:2 of Bass- 
wood Lake and its pictur- 
esque wooded shore line : 


Right—All set and 
headed for the land " 
of cutdoor sport . 
































Some of the great northern pike 
that Jan still remembers 


accomplished. Jan already had whirled his silver spoon 
through the air twice without results before | made my 
first cast. Luckily, for my line was dry, my lure sped 
true, and dropped at the edge of the fringe of grass. <A 
half dozen twists of my reel handle, and I felt a vicious 
strike. I had a glimpse of the fish’s spotted sides and I] 
knew I had hooked a great northern pike. For several 
minutes I enjoyed playing the fellow, then I hoisted him 


me ano : The size that makes life interestj . . A a ° 
ent the change had been ee into the canoe. Comparatively, (Continued on page 42) 
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F YOU’RE a duck 
hunter, you know 
what I’m talking 
about. You've sat 
in a blind throughout the 
long day, from light till 
darkness, with only a shel- 
drake to waste a shot on, 
and you’ve watched the day 
creep into the gathering 
west, and, man! how you’ve 
wished for blacks! You’ve 
seen ’em, too, yanked ’em out of a golden i 
sunset, you’ve seen the low, western clouds 
miraculously break up into the forms of a 
thousand ducks headed straight for your 
blind, and then as miraculously revert to mere 
cloud again. You’ve heard the slow quack, 
qua-a-a-ck, sounding in your dreams. You’ve 
closed your eyes at night and could see 
nothing save blacks against the sunset, with 








set wings and outstretched 
legs, dropping into your 
blind. Sunset blacks! If 
you’re a duck hunter, you 
know what I’mtalkingabout. 

It was January on Cape Cod, on the Eastham Meadows, 
to be exact. All day I had lain in a little scooped-out hollow, 
with the long meadow grasses bending over me, waiting for 
the blacks that never came. They had gone up the bay, into 
the west, in the morning, and there they had stayed. The 
day was warm, too warm, too still, and too clear. All day 
[ had sat by the side of that tide river, my decoys floating 
eracefully and neglected. The sun was now resting on the 
western edge of the meadows, yet still no blacks appeared. 


"THE tide was low, and my nearest decoy was nearly high 
and dry on the river bottom. I squirmed out of my quar- 
ters, stood up and stretched, and glanced down the shore. A 
small hump about 800 yards across from Minister’s Point 
showed where Mark and Willis had passed the day in a man- 
ner closely approaching my own. We had met for lunch and 
our total bag at that time consisted of one sheldrake and a 
coot that had practically stood on the end of Mark’s gun 
barrel until he could no longer forbear. But Willis, eternal 
optimist, had told us stories of days that had been duckless 
up to within a half hour of dark, when the miracle had 
occurred, and he had gone home with as many birds as he 
Mark and I listened with interest, and ate our 
sandwiches. Afterwards we returned to our respective 
blinds and sat through the long afternoon. Two blacks, with 
apparently urgent business far up the bay, had flown care- 
lessly low over Mark and Willis, and, although paying no 
attention to their decoys, had very politely answered 
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the invitation of two far-reaching loads of 4s. 


unset Blacks 
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exception of a lone sheldrake 
that had aroused me out of 2 
reverie, those two blacks had 
constituted our entire bag 
for the afternoon. But Willis 
is an inspiring soul, and his 
words remained with us dur- 
ing the dragging and duck- 
less hours of the afternoon, 

Wading through the sof: 
black muck of the river 
edge, I picked up the near- 
est decoy and its anchor, and gave it 
heave out toward the deeper water 
Hardly had it “plopped” into the wate 
and righted, when I[ heard the long 
awaited sound of beating wings. I turne 
quickly and looked up the river. Coming 
out of the sunset, hardly a dozen yard, 
high, a lone black was winging straigli 
for the decoys. 

There are times when the duck hunter 
wishes he were double-jointed, so that 
he might kick himself the harder. I had 
left my gun in the blind when I stepped 

out to fix the decoys; here was 
a black, not more than 80 yards 
away, rapidly approaching in 
the most desirable fashion, and 
here was I, 15 yards from my 
gun, in plain sight at the river 
edge. The situation was_ both 
ironical and exasperating. [ hai 
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waited all day for such a chance, and it had come 

at the one moment when I[ could not meet it. 
When I first heard the sound of wings | 
crouched instinctively, and remained motionless. 
At a distance of 20 yards the bird set his wings 
and swished into the middle of the decoys, not more than a 
dozen yards from where I was crouching. After a quizzical 
inspection of the decoys, the black, thoroughly unperturbed 
by both, the cold reception accorded him and the mo- 
tionless hump at the river edge, began to feed. For a few 
moments I remained crouching, unable to decide what to do. 


T LAST a plan flashed through my mind, It was 15 yards 
to my gun; the black was 12 yards from me. If I could 
time it right, it was possible that I might gain a second or two 
on him by waiting until he ducked his head under water to 
feed. The problem was, could I cover the 15 yards back to 
the blind, pick up the gun, and fire before the black could 
make the remaining 30 yards to safety? It was a long 
chance, with the heavy boots slowing my dash through thie 
soft mud, but no better idea suggested itself. Accordingly. 
the next time his head went under, I gathered my feet under 
me, gave a spring, and made a mad dash for the blind. ! 
had determined to concentrate everything on getting the 
gun into my hands, and to pay no further attention to Mr 
Black until I saw him over the gun barrel. Those 15 yar: 
seemed the longest that ever I have tried to cover in a hurry! 
At about the seventh step I heard him beating the water 
with his wings. The temptation was strong to steal a 
glimpse, but I kept on. Three yards from the blind my heavy 
boot caught in a clump of grass, and I sprawled full lengt! 
into the blind, my hands by lucky accident closing on thie 
gun. There was no time to assume an upright position, so, 
half-prone, I put the gun to my shoulder and swung around 
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| had 6s in the right and 4s in the leit. He was well away 
na right quarter when my fingers found the trigger guard. 
| did not wait to see whether or not the first barrel took 
effect, but pressed the left trigger almost simultaneously 
with the right. The result was all that could be hoped. With 
4 silent closing of his wings the bird made his last earthly 
descent, and plopped into the mud of the river edge with a 
finality that left no doubt as to the effect of my shots. 

I have always maintained, to the frequent amusement of 
my more pragmatic companions, that it is not the actual size 
of the bag at the end of the day that counts, but the manner 
in which it is collected; that one extraordinary shot is worth 
almost any number of ordinary ones as a treasure to be 
cherished in the storehouse of the memory. Glancing back 
over the years, it seems apparent that what remains vivid 
are those moments of intensity occasioned by an unusual 
combination of time and place—an impossible snap on a 
half-glimpsed grouse; a double on quail in thick cover; the 
lone cock pheasant that constituted the entire bag of a mellow 
autumn day spent in roaming the grand old New England 
farm lands; or, as in the present case, one black duck ob- 
tained in spite of, rather than because of, the usual prepara- 
tions and practices. It was a cause of further satisfaction 
to find out later that Mark and Willis had witnessed the 
whole episode; they had seen me leave the blind and wade 
out to the decoys, and they had seen the duck approaching 
long before I had. 
They had de- 
spaired of having 
that particular 
black added to the 
















day’s total, yet had 
seen his get-away ; 
checked in a manner both 
amusing and __ satisfying. 

sy the time I had retrieved the bird 
and was again ensconced in my shelter, 
the sun’s rim was sinking below the 
horizon. There was a multitude of 
clouds in the west, some flaming with 
all the sunset reflections, some dark and 
untouched with color, and some that 
were light and broken—the kind that 
eem to the straining eyes of the duck nunter to be made 
up of a myriad birds winging straight into the blind. But 
it last one of those nebulous and nondescript clouds did 
evolve into a flock of actual blacks and came winging out of 
the sunset’s flame. 


OR a time I thought they would follow the course of 

the river, which would have brought them over my de- 
coys, but they passed wide, heading apparently for Mark 
and Willis. I became absorbed in watching them; about 
a hundred yards away from Mark’s and Willis’ decoys, they 
wheeled suddenly, and dropped out of my sight below the 
level of the marsh grasses. There was a brief pause, and 
then I saw the whole flock rise up frantically, and four 
blue-gray puffs of smoke drifted into the air. I had counted 
tourteen birds in the flock as it passed over me, but only 
eleven got up to leave. Seconds later came the distance- 
muffled reports of four shots. Just as the reports reached 
me, I heard a sudden sound of wings beating the water, and 
[ jerked around in time to see a lone black fast leaving the 
vicinity of my decoys. I picked up the gun and again blazed 
away with both barrels, but this time he was out of range. 
Where he had come from I have never been able to figure 


out, for I had not heard a sound during the time that I was 
watching Mark and Willis. But, at any rate, there was the 
bird vanishing in safety down the river, and I had missed, 
through negligence, a chance to increase my meager bag. 
Yet so it often goes in the one-man blind. 


OLOR was now fading in the west, and there were no 

birds moving that I could see. But a lone report from the 
direction of Mark and Willis made me scan the horizon 
with renewed hope. At last a pair of blacks, high in the 
paling sky, came out of the upper end of the meadows and 
began winging down the course of the river. Because of 
their great height, it seemed not likely that they would see 
or notice my decoys, and so I prepared to practice one of 
Willis’ many tricks. Earlier in the day I had made a num- 
ber of balls of mud and seaweed which I kept near at hand 
in the blind. When the birds seemed to be sufficiently close 
to notice a sudden movement in the vicinity of the blind, I 
threw one of the balls high into the air in the direction of 
the decoys. The theory of such procedure is, as Willis ex- 
plained, that the birds’ attention is attracted by the sight of 
a dark body moving through the air. Once they have ex- 
amined the place, they are likely to see the decoys, and hence 
the chances are increased that they will come in. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that a seaweed ball thrown through the 
air may sufficiently approximate the form of a settling bird 
to arouse the curiosity, if not to take in completely, a high- 
flying black. My first two heaves, had no effect upon the fast 


He was well away before my 

fingers found the trigger 

guard. I pressed the left trig- 

ger almost simultaneously 
with the right 


traveling pair. On _ the 
third attempt, when the 
birds were nearly directly 
over me, about 300 yards 
up, they suddenly wheeled, 
flew down low over the 
decoys, went a_ hundred 

yards or so down river, then wheeled again, and came upriver 
with that glorious certainty which is the essence of the duck 
hunter’s joy. This time I was ready for them, and, as their 
outstretched legs touched the water, I rose to a sitting posi- 
tion in the blind, and lined up the one slightly in advance. 
I wanted badly to make a double, but I was going to be sure 
of at least one. With the crack of the right barrel the first 
bird folded up in a manner altogether satisfactory, and 
plumped into the water in the midst of the decoys. I then 
swung on the other, which had flared up when I rose. He 
was now fairly high, and was streaking it down the river as 
only a badly scared black can. But (Continued on page 84) 
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Facts 


bout the 


Rison Brigade 


By Davis Quinn 


Secretary, the Emergency Conservation Committee 


HE Biological Survey, 

a bureau of the Unit- 

ed States Department 

of Agriculture, has 
been for years carrying on in 
the western United States the 
destruction of wild birds and 
animals on an enormous scale 
by poisoning and trapping, on 
the claim that they are injuri- 
ous to agriculture and_ stock 
raising. Many millions of tax- 
payers’ money have been exe 
pended and many millions of 
our wild birds and animals have 
been destroyed. Some of them 
are more or less harmful or 
troublesome, but millions more 
of them harmless or more or 
less useful or valuable, and it is 
certainly time that this should be subjected to much more 
careful consideration from the public that pays for it, than 
it has been receiving. We should make up our minds how 
much of this destruction of our wild life and the tremen- 
dous cruelty that is involved in the wholesale and reckless 
methods by which it is being carried on is really justified. 
That it has proved an immense success for the Biological 
Survey as a means for getting and spending appropriations 
nobody can dispute. 

What does the public think of scattering poisoned baits 
from automobiles to the right and left of the roads, regard- 
less of what unfortunate creatures may eat them, on the 
chance of “getting” some animals reputed to be “injurious,” 
killing along with them countless inoffensive and useful 
creatures, valuable fur bearers, song and insect-eating birds, 
and, of course, game! 

The following extracts are taken from the annual reports 
of the Chief of the United States 
Biological Survey: 


The wildcat. 


Is he, also, doomed? 


(Report for 1923, pp. 4, 7.) 

“During the year the proc- 
essed strychnine prepared 
amounted to more than 10,000 
ounces.” (Report for 1922, p. 2.) 

“Carcass poisoning is success- 
ful on the high summer ranges, 
where the weather in winter is 
colder and the natural food sup- 
ply of predatory animals is 
scarce. The value of this method 
lies in its permanency, as the 
poison continues effective until 
spring or until no part of the 
animal remains, and it makes 
possible the destruction of pred- 
atory animals over vast tim- 
bered and mountainous areas 
where no camp accommodations 
are available during the winter 
months and travel is impossible except on snowshoes.” 
(Report for 1922, p. 4.) 

Notice that this is a clear confession that the animals 
that the Biological Survey would lead us to suppose were 
exclusively predatory and busy all the time in killing live 
stock and game really feed largely on animals found dead 
and on carrion, since they will eat baits that have been 
lying around for months, 


ssTN VIEW of the substitution of poisoning campaigns for 
other methods of field operations in most of the districts 
during six to nine months of the year, the number of skins 
and scalps taken is no longer a satisfactory gauge of the 
number of animals killed. Men spend practically their entire 
time in establishing poison stations and distributing baits, 
and relatively little time in searching for animals killed, as 
the value of the skin commonly does not pay for the time lost. 
One man in Lemki National 

Forest, Idaho, by the use of an 





“eN A period of five weeks 

two Utah hunters put out a 
poison line approximately 300 
miles long in a great loop, and 
around their first two stations 
on their return they found about 
forty dead coyotes.” (Report 
for 1921, p. 4.) “Improved poi- 
son combinations and their sys- 
tematic distribution have been 
so successful that poisoning is 
rapidly superseding other meth- 
ods of predatory animal control. 
The great increase of territory 
that can be covered by poison- 
ing campaigns, as now conduct- 
ed, for the first time offers a 
possibility of eliminating coy- 
otes over vast areas. This has 
hitherto appeared doubtful, ow- 
ing to the numbers and wide 
distribution of these pests. More 
than 200,000 square miles were 
covered by organized poisoning 
operations during the year, and 
at carefully organized poisoning 
stations on this area more than 
1,703,000 specially prepared poi- 
son baits were distributed. . . .” 
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Begin n ing 


Battles of the African Jungle 
By W.S. CHADWICK 


Dark and exciting secrets of bush and veldt revealed by 
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The Other Side of the Poison 
Question 
By W. C. HENDERSON 
The Assistant Chief of the Bwlogical Survey explains the 

grounds upon which the Survey's present campaign 

against the coyote is based 
~ y 
The Sportsman’s Snowshoes 
A practical article by W. DUSTIN WHITE 


Teal for Three 


By GLENN BALCH 
Proving they DO have duck shooting in Idaho 


The White-tailed Deer at Home 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


Golden Days on the Margaree 
By A. C. BARRELL 
A story of salmon fishing in Nova Scotia 


automobile maintained a poison 
line 700 miles in extent, which 
served to cover an area of about 
5,000 square miles. This method 
of procedure has been strongly 
urged by stockmen who, con- 
vinced of the effectiveness of the 
poisoning operations, are more 
concerned to have the poison 
distributed carefully on a large 
scale” (“carefully” is good, with 
one man scattering it from an 
automobile over a route of 700 
miles!) “than to have the hunt- 
ers spend time in searching for 
animals killed. The carcasses 
are usually found later by the 
stockmen.” 

“From five to fifteen coyotes 
are commonly found near a sin- 
gle poison station and one stock- 
man reported having seen twen- 
ty-two. In one day one of the 
demonstrators put out a poison 
line 75 miles long and returning 
along it saw from his automo- 
bile fourteen dead coyotes. n- 
other hunter who put out 400 
baits in the vicinity of several 
reservoirs later found _ fifty- 
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seven dead coyotes, and a 
stockman reported having 
found sixty more coyotes 
that had been killed but had 
not been found and scalped 
by the hunter. . . . Com- 
plete returns of predatory 
animals killed in the United 
States in poisoning cam- 
paigns can not be obtained, 
hut the sudden marked re- 
duction in the numbers of 
coyotes over great areas, 
and the number of carcasses 
subsequently found by stock- 


the fur is not in good con- 
dition. The  fur-bearing 
animals are decreasing with 
alarming rapidity as a re- 
sult of trapping for the fur 
trade, without this added 
persecution by the Biolog- 
ical Survey. 

Up to about thirteen 
years ago there was none 
of this wholesale destruc- 
tion of the wild life of the 
western states by the Fed- 
eral Government. Accord- 
ing to the report of the De- 





men on their ranges and by 
hunters about poison sta- 
tions where it has_ been 
possible to make careful ob- 
servation, indicate the strong probability that not less than 
75,000 coyotes were killed by the poisoning operations; the 
carcasses of these were not found, however, in time to be 
recorded. Many wolves, bobcats, and a few mountain lions 
were also poisoned. On the generally accepted basis ot 
calculation the killing of these predatory animals with those 
of which the skins and scalps were secured represents a 
saving in live stock and game of more than $5,979,000. 
Skins sold during the year yielded $39,839 to the Federal 
Government and $39,668 to cooperating states and stock- 
men’s associations.” (Report for 1923, p. 4.) 


WE CAN not do more than briefly call attention to the 
structure of suppositions superimposed on suppositions 
(called “the generally accepted basis of calculation”!) on 
which this impressively exact and specific estimate of $5,- 
979,000 saved has its basis, but the reader should note that 
it includes not only live stock, but game of very questionable 
existence assumed to have been saved by the destruction 
of the coyotes and other animals that the Biological Sur- 
vey has poisoned and those which it only assumes that it 
has poisoned, 


WASTEFUL Loss oF Furs AND DESTRUCTION OF 
Fur-BEARING ANIMALS 
Though some of the pelts from this vast number of ani- 
mals are saved and sold, it is evident that the vast majority 
of them are wasted, either because the dead animals 
are not found, or because they are killed at seasons when 





partment of Agriculture to 


The coyote—the animal against which sheepmen and the U. S. the House of Representa- 
Biological Survey have combined 


tives, dated Dec. 26, 1923, 
after the campaign of de- 
struction had been going on for a dozen years, the loss of 
live stock from predacious animals was still claimed to be 
as large as was claimed before the beginning of the cam- 
paign and plans were made and urged upon Congress for 
the expenditure of $7,825,000 from the Federal treasury 
during the next ten years ($782,500 each year), in addition 
to $5,962,000 for killing rodents and other small animals (a 
total of $13,787,000 during the ten years and $1,378,700 
annually), in addition to large sums it expects to raise from 
state, county, and other appropriations, so that the work 
of destruction will be more than doubled. 

No sane man will attempt to deny that some animals, 
both large and small, are at certain times and in certain 
places serious problems for stock raisers and farmers, and 
that measures must often be taken to hold their depreda- 
tions in check, but with only few exceptions these animals 
also confer benefits through feeding on and keeping down 
other creatures whose undue increase would cause eco- 
nomic loss. The problems arising from these animals are 
local ones and are in most cases not of a character that 
justifies the taxation of the whole nation to deal with them. 
Neither the extinction nor the extermination of these ani- 
mals over wide areas is called for, because of unproven 
claims of losses by interested parties, nor should such claims 
be multiplicd to cover assumed losses in areas from whicl 
no reports have come, in order to give a pretext for the gen 
eral destruction of wild life and for large Government 
appropriations for bringing this about. Civilization, with 
its exploitation of practically (Continued on page 77 
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Millions of sheep are fed upon public lands. Must every wild animal that occasionally kills sheep be sacrificed for 


more and more mutton-bearers? 


Photo by U. S. Forest Service 
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PERFECT fall day 
out in Oregon, 10 a. 
m., game all around 
| as us, pheasant bag al- 
ready full—what would any 
hunter of sound mind and legs 
do, with all the rest of the day 
ahead of him? It didn’t take 
us long to decide—my hunter- 
vife and I. When we first 
rrived in Klamath Falls the 
lay before, we debated 
tween pheasant and quail. 
“Chink” won the toss—now 
was “top-knot’s” turn. Any 
time of day makes good valley 
quail shooting; only after the 
morning feeding time, it 
harder to locate the flock. 

Off into the sage-covered 
foothills for us. We discov- 
ered an old wood road—a 
mere track—leading back into 
the hills from the main road. 
we followed for several 
miles, and then parked where 
the canyon spread out some- 
what and offered a vista of 
It was a lone- 
spot, visited only by 
woodmen coming to cut the 
scant juniper and jack pi 
For miles the rolling 
were covered with grease- 
wood and white and purple 
sage, with scraggly juniper scattered here and there. The 
land is worthless for cultivation, but the sage supplies a 
wonderful honey—white sage honey, world famous. So one 
finds stands of hives here and there in the canyons. 

For years to come this area will be a wild Mecca 
sportsmen. There are quail by the tens of thou- 
sands, and, properly protected, they will flourish out in these 
sage lands. 

A wise quail hunter in search of valley 
with or without a dog, does one thing after 
hunting grounds of thousands of acres of rolling sage land. 
He sits quietly down on a rock on a near-by rise and listens 
as his eyes drink in the beauty of the scene. If patient, he 
may be rewarded by the staccato call of an old cock quail 
somewhere within a radius of a half mile. In the Klamath 
country, that means a flock (not a covey) of anywhere 
from a hundred to half a thousand birds early in the season, 
mid-October. If your sense of direction and distance 
good, you can locate the birds near enough from that first 
call. You may, however, have to move toward it and listen 
again, and then again, before marking down the bunch. An 
old-timer is also guided by the lay of the land and the kind 
of cover. A clump of cactus or wild cherry always arouses 
his suspicions—never a tree or 
imber of any kind. A dog is 
ittle good until the flock is lo- 

Born among the quail 
southern California, and 
hunting them for thirty-odd 
vears, the writer knows the 
perky little fellow pretty well. 


THIS listening process has 
many a time saved him and 

faithful dog miles of tiresome 
tramping and hours of time 
over dry hills and in hot sun. 
\ll one’s energy needed 
after the flock is located. 

And so it wasn’t a long wait 
(twenty minutes), that sunny 
morning out in the Klamath 
hills, before the call came—a 
shrill “ki-ka-kéé”—clear and 
carrying far in the still air. It 
wasn’t repeated—it seldom is, 





be- 


is 


1 his 


11° 


rolling sage. 


some 


for 


quail, whether 
arriving at the 


is 


A gocd day’s bag 


for two men 


is 


A California valley cock quail 


right away. It comes from 
the old lookout cock, standing 
guard, perched on some stump 
or rock near by. He is more 
concerned about a hawk or 
wildcat than about a man 
hunter. How that sudden cal] 
in the stillness sends a tin- 
gling through a man’s system! 
It arouses every nerve, and he 
begins to plan his strategy— 
how to approach the flock, 
which way to drive them 1 
get the best cover for shoot- 
ing, etc. Of all the upland 
game birds, this little “top- 
knot” is my favorite, and 
have hunted the New Englan 
“partridge,” the bobwhite, the 
prairie chicken, pheasant, and 
others. He the keenest, 
wisest, and quickest of all the 
quail and grouse tribe. 

While we are approaching 
the birds over across the 
valley, in that cover of wild 
plum, let us take a look at his 
kind. There are two species 
of this western quail (genus 
Lophortyx) or helmet quail. 
L. Californica, of California 
and Oregon, and south int 
Mexico, is the species we are 
interested in just now. He 
gets his name because of his 
helmet-like crest of two black plumes, about an inch long, 
curving forward from the top of his head. The male is of 
a shining blue-slate color on the back, a chestnut breast, 
marked with scale-like feathers of white. The throat is jet 
black, with a white stripe on either side. The female is a 
duller slate-brown hue all over. 


is 


6s” T°OP-KNOT” is larger than his bobwhite cousin and is 

built on trimmer lines, his wings being longer and 

stronger, and made for greater speed. He is also a great 

runner and is equipped with a pair of unusually long and 

strong legs for a bird of his size. These legs are often the 
trial of a hunter—they carry the owner so far in such 

short space of time after he has flushed with the flock and 

alighted for the first time. However, after he has become 

separated for a while and has been followed up, he lies close 

to cover, starting up full speed from a tuft of grass or a sage 

bush 6 or 8 yards away. He always flies in a straight line, 

but at an unknown angle, both sidewise and upward. This, 

with his lightning speed, makes him the hardest bird to hit 

except the crazy jacksnipe. 

“Helmet” is surely a gregarious fellow. The size of the 

flocks is nothing less than startling to the hunter who 

has always dealt with bol- 

white. In earlier days a bunc! 

of a thousand quail was _ not 

uncommon, and even now 1 

the Klamath country flocks of 

500 to 1,000 birds are found 

early in the season. These 

great aggregations are formed 

early in the fall by smaller 

groups or coveys coming to- 

gether at water holes and roost- 

ing places. The habitat of this 

bird does not supply abundant 

streams or springs, or unlimited 

roosting places. Thus the 

coveys are gradually brought 

into contact and eventually cast 

in their lot together for the bal- 

ance of the season, thereafter 

roosting, feeding, and drinking 

together, a merry, hustling 

community of hundreds 0! 

birds. (Continued on page 74) 
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The author and his 4-pointer 





owpunchin for a Big Buck 


By W. L. Seward 


ILL and I had been chaperoning a bunch of cattle 
all summer on Camas Prairie and the Forest Re- 
serve on the head of Lime Creek (in Elmore 
County, Idaho), had worked hz ird, and were about 
fed up on this thing of living on bacon, beans, and sour dough 
bread, varied occasionally with a grouse or sage hen that we 
were able to scare to death with the .38-40 six-shooter. Once 
or twice when riding in the reserve we had been able to get 
us a mess of trout with a willow pole and a 6-foot line. On 
these trips we saw lots of deer tracks and spotted several 
deer, but always does and fawns. We were itching for 
the season to open to give us a chance 
to go back farther and get a buck. 
When September was about gone, the 
boys from the SF and BB outfits and 
several riders from the small ranches 
threw in together and we started the 
re round-up on the reserve. Hutch, 
e foreman of the SF, was in charge, 
tnd he usually paired Bill and me to 
ride the outside circle. On these rides 
we would keep to the high ridges and 
the cattle located would be hazed 
down into the canyons and 
given a good start! A few 
war whoops and, believe me, 
t| 





ose cows would sure high 

tail it down the canyon, to 
be picked up by other riders 
lower down, and bunched 
the holding ground on the 
creek. 

This gave Bill and me a 
chance to locate where the big 
bucks were keeping on these 
high ridges, and we surely 
kept our eyes open for deer 
as well as cattle. We saw lots 
of deer and some of them had 
powerfully big spreads. One 
day I rode out from behind 
a bunch of chaparral and 
jumped an old boy that must 








have been the granddaddy of them all from the looks of his 
horns, which were unusually large. 

When I met up with Bill I told him that was where we 
were heading for as soon as the season opened. Bill agreed, 
as he had spotted some good ones too. 

When the round-up was over and we had our cattle in the 
pasture at Skull Rock Summer Camp, we figured we had a 
few days to spare and the season was open, so we cleaned 
up the rifles and got ready to hunt. I took Dutch, my best 

iddle horse for the hills, and Bill took Stranger, not the 
best hill horse in the world but a dandy to stay around 
camp, and with Weasel and Spud for 
pack horses we were all set. 


KNEW of an old prospector’s 

cabin within a couple of miles of 

our hunting grounds, so headed for that 
and made our camp there about 3:30 
p.m. I caught a few trout for supper 
while Bill built a fire, mixed some bis- 
cuits, and baked them in the Dutch oven. 
For the benefit of those who have never 
had the pleasure of using a Dutch 
oven, I'll tell you what it 
is, and how we use it. The 
oven is a flat-bottomed, heavy 
cast-iron pot with legs. The 
lid fits over the edge, and is 
flanged to hold coals. To bake 
bread or biscuits, warm the 
lid, put your biscuits in the 
oven, rake some good coals 
out of the fire, and put your 
oven on them, then slap on 
the lid and throw a shovelful 
of coals on top, and in a few 
minutes your biscuits are 
browned, top and_ bottom 
alike. The flanged cover ex- 
tending over the edge of the 
pot keeps any dirt or ashes 
from falling into your bread 


— By _ (ttl ~ ° >> 
Top—Bill pone ey a nt er plo ge a and, (Continued on page 73) 
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attery Greese on Currituck 


THE STORY OF A THANKSGIVING SHOOT 
ON THE FAMOUS EASTERN 


RESTING GROUNDS 


By 
W. H. Oakey, Jr. 





Tae RRITUCK! 
ye What magic is 

carried in the 

ancient Indian 
name! How the heart of 
the wild-fowler flutters at 
the mere mention of the 
word! It is suggestive of 
fields of cotton and sweet 
potatoes—sand and oyster 
shell roads—salt breezes 
—and a great, shallow 
sound, the bottom of 
which is rich with a lux- 
uriant growth of wild cel- 
ery and other choice spe- 
cies of duck food. The 
surface of this enchanting 
hody of green water is in- 
terspersed with islands, 
and its eastern shore 
bordered by great areas of 
reed and_ tule-covered 
marshlands. Today it forms perhaps one of the greatest 
feeding and resting grounds for wild fowl in North 
\merica. Every year gunners by the hundred visit the 
clubs and lodges for the shooting and yet, so large is the 
area and so wisely is the shooting restricted, an estimate 
by the natives of the county puts the game killed at prob- 
ably less than 2 per cent of the number of their web-footed 
visitors. 

For several years the writer has been fortunate enough 
to spend a day or two during Thanksgiving week in battery 
shooting on the Sound. My father has been a lifelong dev- 
otee of game shooting, and in response to my message he 
arrived with his guns, dogs, and other impedimenta, just 
two days before Thanksgiving Day. After caring for the 
dogs (which were ever his first thought), we retired to the 
old wood heater, where we parched and ate peanuts which 
I had picked up in the fields while waiting for ducks in the 
evenings. Naturally, our conversation was mostly taken up 
with memories of the red-letter days we had spent afield 
together. Then we considered plans for the morrow. The 
dogs were tired and sore from their long trip, and the 
weather also was unsuitable for partridge shooting, as there 
was a high northeast wind, driving dark clouds before it. 
Such conditions are not unusual at that season of the year 
in the coastal country, and we decided it would be well to 
try our chances with the 
ducks first, so I got to- 


We were snugly stowed aboard the gas boat and headed cut for open 
water in the early morning mists 


River pier, but big, kindly 
Mr. Dan’l was on hand to 
meet us, and in a very few 
minutes he had both us 
and our baggage stowed 
aboard the truck, and we 
were bumping along the 
2-mile road to Marshack, 
his shooting lodge on the 
Sound Shore. This snug 
little box was the Mecca 
each autumn of a devoted 
clientele of duck and goose 
shooters, who returned al- 
most as regularly as the 
migration of the birds 
themselves, to enjoy the 
wonderful sport and _ cor- 
dial hospitality of these 
past masters of the art of 
wild-fowling. 

“What are the pros- 
pects for tomorrow, Mr. 
Dan’l?” I shouted, above the unmuffled cackle of the Ford 
engine. 

“I think we can show you all some good booby shootin’. 
The big ducks don’t seem to be working so well. Lots of 
redheads and canvas trading up and down the Sound. But 
they just came south with this cold snap and ’re not settled 
enough on their feeding grounds to give us real good gunnin’ 


” 


yet 








AFTER a rough and tumble ride of perhaps fifteen minutes, 
we pulled up at the shack and hustled inside, where 
there was light, heat, and supper. For several years I had 
enjoyed the splendid ducking at Marshack, under the able 
and willing guidance of Mr. Dan’l, Mr. Dennis, and their 
brothers, who had “gunned these waters for thirty years,” 
before market shooting was wisely stopped in the interests of 
conservation, Seldom had I been disappointed in the result 
of the sport, and it seemed too long to wait for morning and 
what the day would bring. By 9 o’clock we were ready for 
bed, but before retiring both of us stepped outside for a 
breath of the salt air and a last look at the weather. The 
dark waters lapped restlessly against the shore, and over in 
the cove to the south could be heard the melodious “ker-ank, 
ker-a-nk” of the geese as they swam and fed in the calm 
shallows between the mainland and Pine Island. Far to 
the east was the “Light,” 

flashing intermittently as 





vether several hundred 
duck loads, fortunately in- 
cluding some goose shells 
loaded with No. 2. shot. 
We then laid out our 


it turned, giving ceaseless 
warning for all seamen to 
beware the shifting shoals 
of South Beach. At inter- 
vals came over the waters 





heavy clothing for the trip 
next day, and_ retired 
early. 

Wednesday morning 
broke cold and clear, but 
the recent heavy rains had 
rendered the roads almost 
impassable to motor traffic, 
and we had to take the 
steamer to the marshes. It 
was already dark by the 
time we had reached the 
end of the long North 





Interior of a battery boat with skiff of decoys 1n tow 


the strident “ka-ak, kak, 
kak, kak, kak,” of a black 
duck feeding in the big 
marsh. It was clear and 
cold, and the night, illu- 
mined by a myriad of stars, 
had so captivated us witli 
its charm that we reluc- 
tantly turned and went 
again indoors and retired 
on the fine, warm feather 
beds, for which this sec- 
tion is noted. A few min- 
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This picture gives one an idea of the striking beauty of the Canada geese. While Mother Goose sits patiently upon 
her nest, the faithful gander stands guard a short distance away. Note the breast down-like tufts of cotton 
clinging to the grass Photo by Lynwood M. Chace, Swansea, Mass. 


utes later (it was really eight hours), old Bob called us: 
“Brekfus ready, gemmens!”’ 

Breakfast over, we were snugly housed aboard the gas 
tender and heading out for open water as the sun took his 
first rosy peep over the distant sand hills. The whole Sound 
seemed agog with wild life. Flocks of thousands of boobies 
and “blue peters” scurried off low over the water as we 
approached their feeding grounds; huge clouds of geese 
could be seen at times over the dis- 
tant club marshes; while high over- 


meant to the leeward of a shoal in mid-sound, formed by 
deposits of oyster shells, causing a depth of but 3 or 4 feet 
at this place, and across which the seas broke, leaving the 
deep water to the immediate southwest fairly free from 
whitecaps. 

A few minutes sufficed to get the battery overboard and 
anchored, and the decoys scattered about it. Only a dozen 
or so blocks were put out, as our best chance appeared -to be 
at the boobies, who rarely come to a 
large stand and very seldom decoy, 





head great flocks of redheads and 
canvasbacks flew steadily southward 
for the day’s feeding, quick wings 
flashing in cadence in the rays of the 
early sun. Very white cirrus clouds 
dotted the sky, and the beautiful 
green waters of the Sound, whipped 
by a lively northeast breeze, were in- 
terspersed with waves whose crests 
were brilliantly white in contrast. I 
stood up in the bow, thrilling at the 
sting of the spray in my face, and 
filling my lungs with deep breaths 
of the salt-laden air. 





OWN in the cove, under the lee 

of the big sand hill, there was 
a “bed” of several acres of boobies. 
They arose in clouds as the boat came 
up, but merely scurried off close to 
the water, to make a skidding land- 
ing a half mile farther south. Every 
wave was dotted with the saucy little 
figures, their white cheeks flashing, 
as they gracefully rode the rise and 
fall of the swells. 

“Them boobies’ll be back in here 
directly, Dan’l,” observed Mr. Den- 
nis, whose weather-beaten features 
and long, lean figure seemed so completely in keeping with 
the natural surroundings. It carried one back to the days 
long past when these devoted brothers “gunned for profit.” 
All the veteran skill acquired from years of observation 
and study of the game would, I knew, be exercised in the 
selection of the best location for our battery. Finally, we 
reached the point they had agreed to tie out, which, as they 
expressed it, was “To looard of that shell rock,” which 





We had hurried into our clothes and were 
out of doors for a dash of thecold, brackish 
water in our faces 


but dash by at a hundred-mile clip 
over the edge of the stools, and usual- 
ly not more than a foot or two above 
the water. Of all the duck shooting 
I have ever enjoyed they afford the 
most thrilling sport and require the 
fastest gun work, 

Dad took the first turn in the 
battery, only after my _ repeated 
insistence. He took plenty of shells 
and a long, heavily choked Win- 
chester trap gun that he had bor- 
rowed for the occasion, fearing his 
light double bird gun would be in- 
adequate for the ducks. The pump 
was a beautifully made piece, but it 
was longer, heavier, and straighter 
than he was accustomed to. 





— IT comes on to blow, just pull 

up them leads back of you, and 
they'll keep out most of the water,” 
called Mr. Dan’l as we chugged off 
to windward. After running about 
a mile we came to anchor in the 
shallows under the warm shelter of 
the marsh. Here the wind was 
hardly felt, and the genial warmth 
of the sun made it a great pleasure 
just to lounge and talk of game and gunning. At intervals 
the sound of a single shot could be heard, and once or twice 
several reports in quick succession caused us to speculate 
on the possible luck of the battery. An hour or more had 
passed when we pulled up the anchor and started off to 
pick up the ducks. As the boat passed, Dad held up eight 
fingers and we kept on down the Sound, zigzagging a mile 
or more to leeward, but never (Continued on page 82) 
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lak Bear Hunt 


By Robert Frothingham 


Part II—Concivusion 
-40 MAN who has not 
* hunted the big brown 
bear would credit his 
ability as a mountain 
climber. When he goes into 
hibernation in the fall, he gen- 
erally “holes up” about 2,000 
feet up the mountain slope. If 
he can’t find a natural recess in 
the rocks he will start in like 
a huge badger and “dig himself 
in” for his six months’ nap. 
And, even in this particular re- 
spect, he manifests a degree of 
cleverness that one would 
scarcely imagine; he digs his 
big hole in such a spot and at 
an angle that it can scarcely be 
descried with the binoculars, 
even from a similar elevation; 
he takes no chances on being 
discovered and disturbed by 

any two-legged antagonist. 

Depending somewhat upon the 
season, he emerges from his long 
sleep almost any time from May 1 
to June ditto, at which time his pelt 
is supposed to be prime. The only 
exception to such excellence is when 
he happens to lie undisturbed on 
one side during the whole period 
of his winter’s nap, in which case 
the fur will be found a bit shorter 
on that side. If he manages to turn 
over in his sleep a few times, a 
beautiful uniformity of pelage re- 
sults, which is the joy of the 
hunter. 

When the brownie comes out in 
the spring, instead of descending to 
the lower levels for a bite to eat, 
he seems to prefer a frolic in the 
deep snow found on the upper 
slopes and peaks of the range, no matter how lofty it may be. 

And whereas the hunter may have gone to bed tonight 
without having seen “hide or hair” of a bear track, he may 
rise tomorrow morning to see an immense trail starting 
from about halfway up the mountain side, and trending 
straight up, as the crow might fly, over the dizziest combs 
of ice and snow, to the very topmost height. And here, if 
he will be patient, he may shortly descry through his glasses 
a diminutive black dot, 3,000, 4,000, 5,000 feet up, cavorting 
around in the snow, with apparently no more interest in 
anything to eat than a man who had just finished a six- 
course dinner. 


he “ 


we turned him over. 


KTER a day’s sport in the snow, the big fellow will 
amble down to sea level and nibble sparingly of the 
first tender shoots of grass which follow the disappearance 
of the snow. He does that mostly at night, his long months 
of hibernation apparently making him a trifle more cautious 
than he is as the season progresses. Having eaten, he again 
seeks the heights and begins to travel, and shortly all the 
mountain sides will be fairly gridironed with tracks running 
in every direction, some going over the ridges and not 
returning, 
Two or three days of this, and brownie seems to have 
recovered his appetite. Then the hunter will find, on the 


Top—He looked friendly enough when 
as he had fallen 


mountain slopes, great rocks 
and boulders huge as mammoth 
dry goods boxes, torn like peb- 
bles from their centuries of un- 
disturbed rest in the earth, dis- 
playing yawning holes 6 to 10 
feet deep, dug by Brer B’ar in 
his pursuit of a gopher or 
hoary marmot. In this respect, 
he’s much like the grizzly, only 
his work resembles that of a 
gigantic dredger more than 
anything else. At this time, too, 
he is not averse to a big sal- 
mon, in an advanced stage of 
putrefaction, thrown up on the 
beach. Anything, in fact, that 
will fill that capacious maw 
after half a year of total ab- 
stinence. 

During this long period of 
sleep, old Dame Nature works 
an odd quirk in the digestive 
system of the big bear. It is 

well known that he abstains from 
food for a day or two before holing 
up, so that, apparently, there may be 
a total cessation of the processes of 
digestion during his long rest. The 
small residue of fecal matter in the 
bear’s bowels finds its way into the 
rectum and resolves itself into a solid 
plug, where it remains until the fol- 
lowing spring. Olmstead told me he 
had come across two or three of these 
plugs on bears’ trails in the spring, 
and that they were hard as a bone. 


E HAD been a full two weeks 

in camp, from the day of our 
arrival, April 30, without seeing a 
single track. The season was un- 
deniably late. Day after day we 
scanned the mountain slopes with 
our glasses. Nothing doing! They were still snoozing. Snow 
still deep, with little or no thaw. We had made several 
climbs with a view to spying out the country roundabout, 
and our first sight of a trail was a bit dramatic. 

Olmstead had posted me on a lofty perch, where I had 
practically three points of the compass within range of my 
glasses, while he went on ahead for a few hundred yards 
to look over a possibly likely spot where they might find 
their way down to the water’s edge. About 75 yards below 
where I was seated, there was a long, narrow growth of 
alders, completely hiding the ground on the immediate far 
side of them. Olmstead returned in a little while, and asked 
me if I had seen any sign of bear. On my replying in the 
negative, he said, “Come with me.” 

We dropped down to that narrow stretch of alders from 
which the snow had not yet disappeared, and, on the far 
side, was a trail that brought my eyes bulging from my 
head. The measurement of the hind foot was 15 inches. He 
apparently had been moseying along in a leisurely sort of 
fashion, completely out of my sight, and I out of his, until 
he had caught my wind. Then the tracks, which had been 
a model of deliberation, became suddenly transformed into 
prodigious leaps, indicating all kinds of panic and desire to 
get out of the neighborhood as rapidly as possible. 

Says Olmstead: “That big fellow (Continued on page 51) 


Bottom—A rear view 
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Our -Advisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


J. P. CUENIN, rod and gun editor San Francisco Examinet, aggres- 
sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. 


J.B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist: 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 


JACK MINER, author “Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector. 


JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser 





Our Platform 


More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 


Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons 


More funds, both state and federal, for game law enforcement 








Regulatory Powers for California Fish and Game Commission 


Editorial Note:—In the opinion of the editors 
of OUTDOOR LIFE this measure, which would 
allow the California Fish and Game Commis- 
sion to serve more effectively the full interests 
of the sportsmen, is wise and should have the 
support of all citizens. We particularly recom- 
mend this article to our readers because of the 
astute picture it offers of how conservation 
measures are apt to be treated in the legisla- 
ture of even a great state. 


N THE administration of fish and game 

affairs in the interest of restoration and 

conservation, perhaps two factors are 
more important than any others—a correct 
public sentiment, and an efficient official 
agency to interpret and give effect to that 
sentiment. 

In our state of California, ever since the 
Klamath River Initiative Act of 1924, to 
keep the Klamath River free from dams, 
was proposed by popular petition and 
carried by a majority of some 200,000 
votes, we have been satisfied that the state, 
as a whole, was conservation-minded. That 
episode drove home two suggestive facts: 
The legislature would not pass such an act, 
but the people would. The five counties in 
immediate proximity to the river, where 
most of the fish and game and the least of 
the population of the state were concen- 
trated, Del Norte, Siskiyou, Trinity, Hum- 
boldt, and Mendocino, no doubt influenced 
hy the power interests, all returned a ma- 
jority against the measure. The ten 
southern counties, sometimes referred to as 
“Southern California,” containing 65 per 
cent of the state’s voting population, and 
outside of some famous salt water fish con- 
taining none of its fish and game, produced 
such an overwhelming vote in favor as not 
only to offset the unfavorable vote of many 
northern counties, but to account for the 
200,000 majority in the final total. This 
lesson was to be deduced: The people cf 
any particular district can not be relied on 
to protect their own fish and game, when 
opposition develops from a selfish source, 
and sometimes even when the only selfish- 
ness is that of the hunters and anglers 
themselves who reside in that particular 
district, but, on the other hand, the people 
of the state as a whole are conservation- 


By Robert L. Mann 


minded and will protect their fish and game 
when they have the opportunity. 


HE present situation in California is 

that the legislature ostensibly makes the 
laws, while the Fish and Game Commission 
administers them. The legislature, however, 
only ostensibly makes the laws; in reality, 
the lobbyists for the selfish interests in- 
terested in the exploitation of fish and game 





More Game Birds in 
America 
RELIMINARY announcements 


have been made of a new foun- 
dation entitled More Game Birds in 
America, sponsored by Joseph P. 
Knapp of New York. Its head will 
be Senator Harry B. Hawes of Mis- 
souri, and its prime object will be 
the propagation of vast numbers of 
sporting birds, chiefly upland. The 
foundation is expected to have a 


$10,000,000 endowment. 
OUTDOOR LIFE greets this 


foundation as epochal, and promises 
cooperation in any way possible. We 
hope to give our readers a more 
complete statement about the foun- 
dation in an early issue. 


Mr. Knapp and his associates 
state their general ideal as follows: 
“The Founders believe that our 
country can positively have all the 
game birds desired; that this will 
create and assure for the future 
greater opportunities for recrea- 
tion, sport and enjoyment of the 
great outdoors; that by increasing 
the game birds, a new and great 
industry, supporting thousands, can 
be established providing an import- 
ant permanent food supply.” 














dominate the legislature. These lobbyists 
combine their forces and pool their 
strength. For instance, at the 1927 ses- 
sion, a bill was introduced to give the 
Commission plenary power to close any 
fishing waters at any time. The lobbyist 
for the commercial fishing industries inter- 
ested in salmon made strong objections on 
the ground that salmon waters might be 
closed thereunder in the interest of con- 
servation, whereupon the Commission, to 
save something, consented to amendment so 
as to cover only trout waters, and the bill 
so emasculated then became law. The power 
given in the law has since been exercised, 
but all too frequently with local opposi- 
tion, the residents of any district affected, 
where complete extermination has not oc- 
curred, being all too prone to take the 
selfish but human view that conservation 
should begin elsewhere first. 

The legislature of California, as con- 
stituted from session to session, no doubt 
compares favorably in personnel with the 
legislatures of other states. The repre- 
sentatives of the various districts for the 
most part go to Sacramento with the idea 
of faithfully representing their constituents, 
and most of them live up to these obliga 
tions. True, in some instances they are 
inclined to regard their constituents as 
those who have been responsible for their 
election, and to give great weight to the 
sources of campaign contributions or of 
blocks of votes delivered through the 
medium of boss control. Among the rep- 
resentatives from the boss-controlled larger 
cities, it is likely to be a daily joke as to 
whether the routine orders for the day 
have been received from the boss. 


At THE last session two members of the 
Assembly Fish and Game Committee 
from boss-controlled districts voted for th 
fifteen daily duck limit in committee. Since 
the committee had been safely stacked by 
the Speaker, who admitted that the city 
boss was one of his best friends, this vote 
in committee did no harm to the proponents 
of the twenty-five limit, and did please the 
sportsmen, whose votes had been given on 
the understanding that these particular leg 
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islators were conservationists; but when 
the unexpected happened and it was sought 
to bring up the bill over the heads of the 
stacked committee, who had refused to 
recommend its passage, a different situation 
was presented, and these gentlemen, to the 
disappointment of their many constituents, 
switched to vote in favor of the twenty- 
five limit. 

The number of those controlled by boss 
influence or the obligations of campaign 
contributions is small; their influence, how- 
ever, may be enormous. As the session 
progresses, the anxiety on the part of in- 
dividuals to put over their pet measures, 
much of which is based on campaign 
promises, increases, and any vote looks 
good. It is then that the principle of 
“tradinz” comes in. A legislator who sticks 
to one or two measures, and agreeably votes 
for others proposed by his friends, is 
in a position where he can command a 
majority for his “pet” measure. If he hap- 
pens to be a representative of a selfish in- 
terest opposed to conservation restrictions, 
then it is just too bad for conservation. 

The trading feature applies alike to those 
who favor conservation and those who op- 
pose. The “pillars” of conservation in 
Senate and Assembly are likely have at 
least one vulnerable spot. Take the case 
of the valley quail at the 1929 session. Cer- 
tain districts on the westerly slope of the 
Sierras wanted to shoot mountain quail in 
November. The open season for all quail 
had, for good conservation reasons, been 
fixed for the month of December at the 
previous The argument of the 
mountaineers, taken by itself, sounded rea- 
sonable. Giving them November for moun- 
tain quail would have given them shooting 
when the birds were present, before the 
snow drove them to lower levels, but De- 
cember was the best month for valley quail, 
and the valley quail outnumbered the moun- 
tain quail by ten to one. Therefore, De- 
cember was the best conservation month 
for the open season for valley quail, and 
for mountain quail as well, since it has been 
found practically impossible to distinguish 
between the two species from the stand- 
point of law enforcement. One assembly- 
man, a sincere conservationist and a loyal 
representative of his constituents, wanted 
to preserve the sage hen in his district 
from extinction. His bill for a closed sea- 
son for a number of years for the sage 
hen was tacked on to the bill declaring 
November the open season for all quail, and 
the conservation-minded assemblyman was 
thereby forced to work for the destruction 
of quail in order to save the sage hen of 
his district from extinction. Incidentally, 
in this same drive 
the Fish and Game 
Commission, which 
had fought for and 
obtained the De- 
cember open sea- 
son for all quail 
two years before, 
was forced to 
straddle on this 
question in the 
hope of saving its 
bill for the con- 
servation of sar- 
dines. Fortunate- 
ly, the November 
season for all quail 
was defeated. and 
likewise, unfortu- 
nately, the Com- 
mission sardine 
bill was also de- 
feated. 


NSTANCES of 
the breakdown 
of conservation ef- 
forts on the part 


soon 
] 


session. 
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of the “pillars” of conservation members 
might be multiplied. The wild goose is 
being exterminated through the use of 
live decoys. An upstanding con- 
servationist introduced a bill to prohibit 
this practice, but the constituents of an- 
other upstanding conservationist in an 
adjoining district got busy and convinced 
their representative that the business of 
their little town would suffer to the ex- 
tent of $15,000 a year if the bill Went 
through. Whereupon the author of the 
bill announced the withdrawal of his sup- 
port,, and the measure was effectually 
killed in committee. 

Bills prohibiting the use of salmon eggs 
as bait were introduced at the last session 
in both Senate and Assembly, with exactly 
the same result in each committee. On dis- 
cussion, each member, whether conservation 
or anticonservation, commended the bill 
as a conservation measure, and announced 
that he would vote for it, provided his dis- 
trict were excepted from its provisions. 
As this would have drawn the teeth of the 
bill in all places where it would have done 
any good, the proponents of the bill 
abandoned. it. 

It is perhaps a misnomer to speak of con- 
servationist or anticonservationist. Proper- 
ly speaking, it is a matter of percentage, 
rather than otherwise. No legislator is so 
controlled or influenced but that in a given 
case, when freed from that control, he likes 
to vote for conservation and regard him- 
self as a conservationist, and conversely 
no conservationist can be considered 100 
per cent at all times. As an instance 
there was one outstanding conservationist at 
the last session, who out of deference to 
the wishes of his district rather feebly ad- 
vocated the extension of the deer season in 
that district because his constituents felt 
that the deer were getting scarcer, and 
longer season was necessary for each hunter 
to get his limit! How completely the 
lobbyists for the selfish interests dominate 
the legislature was shown at the last ses- 
sion by the proceedings with regard to 
salmon. Everyone, lobbyists for the selfish 
interests, legislators, Fish and Game Com- 
mission, and sportsmen, conceded the salmon 
were in a bad way and something should 
be done to remedy this condition, but the 
inside or river fishermen asked that con- 
servation begin with the outside trollers or 
deep sea fishermen, while the deep sea fish- 
ermen stoutly contended that the river fish- 
ermen be restricted. The Fish and Game 
Commission for a number of reasons, such 
probably as difficulty of enforcement, 
stronger lobby, less interference with prop- 
agation, decided against trying to limit out- 


goose 


INDIVIDUAL CONSERVATION 


Sharp-tailed -— 5 being fed from the kitchen window at the farm 
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side fishing, and recommended curtailment 
on the inside or river fishing. The resul: 
was the utter failure of all salmon conser- 
vation for that session. 


NOTHER factor helped to defeat all 

conservation measures at the last ses- 
sion. Since the inception of the conserva- 
tion movement, it has been the accepted 
theory that both sides should have repre- 
sentation on committees, that is, conserva- 
tionists and anticonservationists, and in 
consequence the commercial fishing interests 5 
and the duck clubs upholding the twenty 
five limit have received representation on 
the one side and the conservationists hav: 
received representation on the other, a 
theory about on a par with that contended 
for by the public service corporations in 
the days before the handling of public 
utilities was taken from prejudiced judges 
and turned over to nonpartisan commis- 
sions. The sportsmen and conservationists 
contended, as was indeed the fact, that they 
were the only ones in position to be fair, 
since they advocated the saving of fish and 
game in the interest both of the public and 
the commercial industries which served the 
public. Time-worn custom prevailed, how- 
ever, and the Senate committee was sup- 
posedly appointed with a majority of con- 
servationists, the Assembly committee being 
made up of a majority of anticonservation- 
ists, at least on certain major propositions. 
Attorneys and other representatives of the 
selfish interests were consequently appoint- 
ed. When it came to the scratch, however, 
the Senate committee found itself unable 
to function, through the minority being 
converted into a majority, while the lobby- 
ists for the selfish interests rested easy in 
the knowledge that if a conservation meas- 
ure should get by the Senate it could easily 
be defeated in the Assembly. 


N THE amendment to the constitution 

which is being offered to the voters oi 
the state by initiative petition next Novem- 
ber 4, this weak spot has been taken care 
of by the provision that no person whose 
business is subject to regulation, and no 
officer or employe thereof, shall be eligible 
for appointment as Fish ‘and Game Com- 
missioner, a provision borrowed bodily 
from the language of the constitution estab- 
lishing the Railroad Commission, which 
handles the public utilities of the state. 

Conservation at the last session was con- 
sequently defeated, partly by its admitted 
opponents, and partly by its friends, who 
were not, and under the mandate of their 
districts could not be, 100 per cent for con- 
servation, and this result must occur at 
every succeeding 
session, for the 
reason that the 
same motives and 
interests will be at 
work, and the in- 
crease in popula- 
tion, coupled with 
the growing scarc- 
ity of fish and 
game, makes _ the 
struggle more in- 
tense. Without 
criticism of ou! 
present legislativ: 
set-up, in the mat 
ters where it has 
proved its effici- 
ency and value, it 
is still true that a 
system by which 
120 Fish and Gam« 
Commissioners 
constituting the 
legislature, elected 
by districts, hold- 
ing their ears to 
the ground to 








catch the wishes of their respective dis- 
tricts, meeting every two years only, 
compelled to pass general laws to fit 
special cases, harassed by the insistent 
pressure of other work, splitting their 
power and responsibilty with the regular 
commission, can not cope with the problem 
f our disappearing fish and game. 


EALIZING this, Sanborn Young, 

chairman of the Senate Fish and Game 
Committee at the last session of the legisla- 
ture, and member of that committee for 
two preceding sessions, even before the last 
legislature had adjourned, at the conven- 
tion of volunteer wardens held in San 
Francisco, in April, 1929, issued a clarion 
call for the conservationists of the state to 
unite and by initiative petition submit to 
the voters a constitutional amendment, 
which would reorganize the Fish and Game 
Commission, give it jurisdiction over the 
state at large, endow it with many of the 
detail powers heretofore exercised by the 
legislature, and in addition give to it cer- 
tain judicial powers necessary to the effec- 
tive exercise of its other functions. 

In brief, this measure provides that the 
present fish and game laws passed by the 
legislature and approved by the Governor 
are to be superseded by “ordinances” passed 
by the Commission and approved by the 
Governor. Infractions of those “ordinances” 
ire triable in the same courts as at present. 
Judicial powers consist of the power to 
conduct investigations, examine witnesses, 
send for books and papers, and punish for 
contempt in violation of judicial “orders.” 
A long stride in successful enforcement is 
made by the provision that no order, deci- 
sion, or regulation shall be subject to re- 
view except by the appellate courts of the 
state. Much delay is saved by this provision, 
and the inconsistent rulings of local inferior 
courts avoided. Power to fix license fees 
remains with the legislature as at present, 
and the financial department of the state 
continues to budget the funds, which, how- 
ever, canenot be diverted to any other than 
fish and game purposes. In preparing the 
measure, the laws of the various states 
viving full regulatory powers to their Fish 
and Game Commissions were consulted, 
and in most cases found unsatisfactory be- 
cause incomplete, and it is believed that 
there has resulted the most comprehensive 
ind effective document of its kind yet 
offered in any state, territory, or country. 

Under the inspiring leadership of Sen- 
ator Young, the Conservationists of the 
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North and South, the Izaak Walton League, 
the Associated Sportsmen, and the Cali- 
fornia Conservationists have been united 
and the measure placed upon the ballot for 
the November election, to be there known 
as Proposition No. 11. Not without diffi- 
culty, however, because the same lobbyists 
for the selfish interests that unite to fight 
conservation in the legislature have fought 
step by step to keep the measure from the 
ballot. By public addresses, by false state- 
ments, by underhanded tricks intended to cut 
off the filing of a sufficient number of 
names, by actions for injunction and man- 
date in the lower court and the court of 
last resort, they have endeavored to prevent 
its submission to the popular vote. Ninety- 
one thousand, five hundred twenty-nine 
valid signatures were required; 99,465 valid 
signatures safely escaped this barrage and 
were certified as favoring the measure, 
thereby surely placing it on the ballot. 

The reason for these attacks is obvious. 
The real arbiters in fish and game matters 
have been paid lobbyists for the selfish 
interests, who attend the legislative session 
day and night, keep open house, and are 
amply provided with funds for which they 
are not required to account. To transfer 
these powers to a nonpartisan commission, 
small in number, responsible to and remov- 
able by the Governor of the state, charged 
with the duty of restoring and conserving 
fish and game, armed with state-wide juris- 
diction, and given power to enforce their 
rulings, presents no appeal to them. Like 
the dusky Moor they can see “Othello’s 
occupation gone,” if the regulatory powers 
plan carries at the next election. 


PPOSITION on the part of the com- 

mercial fishing interests, to the regu- 
latory powers plan, however, is not uni- 
versal. At least one important, high-class 
concern, and its subsidiaries, looking ahead 
with vision, and realizing that what has 
been done for the industry in Canada and 
Alaska under regulatory powers will hap- 
pen in California if the regulatory powers 
plan prevails, has announced its support of 
the measure. The fact that in Canada and 
Alaska the commercial fishing interests 
who originally opposed the adoption of 
regulatory powers saw their business fos- 
tered and perpetuated through restoration 
and wise conservation under regulatory 
powers has not escaped the attention of 
these gentlemen, and their support of the 
measure therefore results from far-sighted 
business policy. 


The Kaibab—Facts, Not Fancies 
By H. C. Griswold 


in his story of the Kaibab deer hunt, 

September issue, state, as facts con- 
cerning the whole Kaibab problem, his ob- 
servations over a small area in which he 
hunted a few days. Mr. Tooker’s timid 
laim to familiarity with the Kaibab will 
no doubt cause many smiles. But his claim 

f being an authority on range conditions 
nd game management may well be con- 
sidered serious because of his misleading 
ind incorrect statements. It seems to me 
that the public should be given a more 
omplete and comprehensive idea of the 
situation. 

As a deputy game warden, I have had 
in Opportunity to gain information on the 
Kaibab situation, and, as I had charge for 
the state of the deer hunt there last fall, 

also gathered considerable first-hand in- 
formation. I make no claim of being an 
authority on these subjects, but my duties 
make it necessary for me to have a working 
knowledge of them. 


Bin his Outdoor Life:—Jack Tooker, 


I took about forty people, who had the 
same ideas as Mr. Tooker, over the winter 
range. After their trip not a single one 
questioned the necessity of the present 
method of handling the situation as adopt- 
ed by the State Game Commission and the 
Forest Service. These organizations are 
cooperating satisfactorily in the Kaibab, 
though Mr. Tooker insinuates the contrary. 

I shall endeavor to take up the objec- 
tionable points as they appear in his story. 

First, he says conditions in the Kaibab 
are misrepresented. There have been rep- 
resentatives from nearly every organiza- 
tion interested in game conservation in the 
United States, men who have studied game 
conditions in many parts of the world, and 
men from local organizations, investigat- 
ing the Kaibab problem. Their unanimous 
opinion is in favor of the present plan. 


ECOND, that bucks outnumber the does. 
During last season’s hunt about the only 
chronic complaint from hunters was that 
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bucks were hard to find, although does 
were numerous. On an average day’s trip 
I saw twelve to fifteen bucks and 150 
200 does. During the investigation conduct 
ed last February, our representative esti 
mated the number of bucks at not more 
than one-third of the herd. As for that 
little bunch of bucks Mr. Tooker saw—we 
have a movie reel taken of Kaibab deer 
that shows more than 200 bucks in one 
bunch. Mr. Tooker should know that ex 
cept in rutting season the bucks usuall 
bunch up, and his hunt took place at about 
the finish of the rutting season. Of 208 
deer trapped and shipped by the state, sixty- 
four were bucks and 144 were does, al- 
though they were anxious to get as 
many bucks as possible. Of the 3,465 deer 
killed in the Kaibab last fall, 1,374 were 
bucks and 2,091 were does. It seems Mr. 
Tooker would have us believe hunters pre- 
fer shooting does. However, we won't be 
too hard on him. He says he was crippled 
and couldn’t get around much, so we will 
let that go as a reason for his not seeing 
more does. 

Third, he says that no deer are starving 
on the North Rim. He took in too much 
territory here. No, not in the forest; they 
don’t winter there. But down on the winter 
range in the cedars and junipers, and on 
the sagebrush flats, what is the story? 
Cedars and junipers eaten clear around 
head-high, acres of them. Cliff rose, their 
principal winter feed, continually grazed 
down until last fall, after a good summer, 
the new growth was only about an inch 
long instead of a normal 10 or more inches. 
And a large percentage is entirely killed 
out. Large stretches where even the sage- 
brush is nearly all eaten off. What chance 
have the young deer here? I talked with 
several men, trappers and stockmen, who 
ride there all winter. They said they sel- 
dom made a ride the previous winter witl 
out seeing deer that had starved to death. 
They claimed several hundred starved that 
winter. No need to add that these men wert 
not influenced by the Forest Servic t 
that way. 

Fourth, he says that the deer have don 
no damage to the forest. The worst time 
of year for damage to be done its winter, 
at which time the deer are not in the forest 
area, but on the lower winter range. Yet 
when I made this same statement to Dr. 
Schantz, President of the University of 
\rizona, he informed me that four varieties 
of deer feed, once plentiful in the forest, 
had been entirely killed out. The argument 
concerning yarding up does not enter into 
the Kaibab discussion in any way, unless 
you want to consider the whol 
range as a yarding up condition. 


¢ 


winter 


IFTH, he asks, is the Kaibab Forest 

more valuable for a game preserve or as 
erazing land for stock? Mr. Tooker should 
know that that phase of the arg 
long since been settled in favor of the g 
In fact, the State Game Commission ins! 
ed that it be settled as part of their agree- 
ment with the Forest Service. And t 
definitely settle that point, the Forest Serv- 
ice has agreed that no more permits will 
be issued in the Kaibab Forest. 

Sixth, he says that if left alone the lions 
will keep the deer herd down. This system 
is advocated by the National Park Service 
although it is contrary to all principles of 
game conservation, which means “to save 
for beneficial use.” Lion hunting is a Kai- 
bab feature that will be continued, accord- 
ing to the cooperative plan. 

Seventh, he says that if the slaughter of 
does is not stopped the deer herd is 
doomed. In reducing a deer herd the does 
must be removed the same as is necessary 
in dealing with domestic stock. Protecting 
deer by the refuge system has created n 
conditions. The system of handling 
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new conditions is callea game management. 
A little study on game management will 
convince Mr. Tooker of the necessity 
of killing does under conditions such as 
have arisen in the Kaibab. 

Fighth, he says that if feed conditions 
were as bad as represented the deer could 
and would leave. After his investigation 
Dr. Vernon Baily, Chief Field Naturalist 
for the Biological Survey, stated in his re- 
port that the deer did not leave their regu- 
lar winter range to any extent but that he 
had not yet ascertained the reason. (Kaibab 
Report. ) 


T IS an established fact that very few 

deer go down into the canyon on the 
south or across the canyons to the west, 
even during the most severe winters. Why 
this is true is debatable. And they do not 
leave through the more open and more level 
country to the north. A large number of 
sheep graze just north of the forest and 
possibly that is the answer in that direction 
though some think it is because of the 
scarcity of water. The usual lack of any 
feed in Houserock Valley may account for 
the east section. 


Probably the reason for an occasional 
hunter getting the wrong impression of 
Kaibab conditions is because during the 
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hunting season the deer are on the summer 
and intermediate range, nearly all forest 
area, and that is all the hunter sees. He 
very seldom gets down on the winter range. 
When the deer have a good summer they 
fatten quickly on mushrooms, and by the 
hunting season they are in fine condition. 
However, it must be remembered that the 
deer spend six months or more on the 
winter range, and that is less than one- 
fourth of the whole area, so it must neces- 
sarily be the control point. It therefore 
stands to reason that the deer herd must 
be kept down to a number the winter range 
will support. The present cooperative plan 
between the Forest Service and the State 
Game Commission provides for keeping the 
herd as large as is consistent with the con- 
dition of the winter range. They also desire 
to reduce the herd by hunting and not by 
feeding them to predatory animals. 

Walter G. Mann, Kaibab Forest Super- 
visor, should be given due credit for his 
efforts, which were largely responsible for 
the present agreeable cooperation with the 
State Game Commission. He should be 
given the support of every sportsman in his 
endeavor to work in harmony with the 
State Game Commission in maintaining the 
Kaibab as America’s greatest hunting 
grounds, 


New Mexico Sportsman Defends Predatory 
Animal Poisoning 


Editorial Note:—OUTDOOR LIFE intends to 
present fully both sides of the present dis- 
cussion regarding the effects of the Biological 
Survey poisoning campaign against the coyote 
in the West. In our next issue the Survey will 
present its side of the case through W. C. 
Henderson, Assistant Chief of the Bureau, 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—The attack on 
KE, the Biological Survey’s predatory ani- 
mal control, launched in your July 
issue by A. Brazier Howell, and the “fol- 
low up” story by J. K. Smith are absurdly 
beside the truth as related to New Mexico 
and Arizona. 
The fact is that the coyote has degen- 
erated into a killer, working in packs and 


relays among our larger game animals. 
He has brought our white-tailed deer in 


some localities in New Mexico right to 
the point of extermination, whereas the 
rodents there go pretty much undisturbed. 

In New Mexico the number of other 
fur bearers killed in the coyote control is 
negligible. Any intelligent, unbiased ob- 
server on the ground will sustain that 
assertion. 

Smith says in his article that the poison- 
er he pals around with told him that the 
instructions from his chief in Phoenix 
were to kill all the bears he could and 
that all bears were to be regarded as 
stock killers, which would be a pretty stiff 
indictment if true. But the fact is that 
no such instructions have been given out 
at either the Phoenix or Albuquerque 
headquarters of the Survey in years. 

I do not speak for any territory other 
than New Mexico and Arizona. I have a 
ieeling that the plan adopted here would 
require modification and adaptation in a 
region like California. 

There is no question of the manifest 
public interest in the conservation of our 
wild life, into which inevitably dovetails 
a check upon the ravages of the coyote. If 
Howell has really studied this phase, he 
must know that ample experimentation 
has proved beyond any doubt whatever 
that you can not secure adequate control 
with traps. 

I do not enter the lists to defend the 
Biological Survey or to protect the sheep- 


men, but solely because I am deeply con- 
cerned in saving our worth-while wild life 
—a caste from which the coyote is eternal- 
ly barred. He is as pernicious as a bedbug, 
and just as useful, but with the further 
and damning charge that he kills his vic- 
tims. 

It is merely incidental that the Biologi- 
cal Survey is the instrument charged with 
the unpleasant duty of killing the killer. 

Of the fawn crop born in this state last 
year, not over 10 per cent were permitted 
to grow into mature deer. Of this 90 per 
cent loss, the coyote is responsible for 75 
per cent. The situation is desperate. We 
are confronted with an actual condition 
wherein we will in the next three years 
have one of three situations: first, the 
coyote under control (our aim, I assure 
you), or a closed season on large game 
extending nearly all over the state, or, 
if the seasons are held open, we must be- 
gin killing off the breeding supply. 

Now that’s where we stand. It’s a prob- 
lem brought about by many factors, the 
largest contributing one being the coyote, 
and, if it happens that in the control of 
this pest we do kill off a few of the fur 
bearers, or if the other premise should hold, 
and we get a larger crop of rodents, we 
must take that as one of the evils accom- 
panying every worth-while accomplishment. 

N. Mex. R. Frep Pettit. 

Editorial Note:—Dr. Howell was asked to 


reply to Dr. Pettit’s allegations. His answer 
follows: 


Fi DITOR Outdoor Life:—From the above letter 

it is clear that Dr. Pettit has put an entirely 
erroneous interpretation upon the reasons actu- 
ating those of us who are endeavoring to secure 
needed reforms in predatory mammal control. We 
do not wish to abolish control measures, nor is a 
defense of the coyote the major issue with us, 
by any manner of means. In fact, it is our con- 
tention that no one yet knows for a certainty 
whether he is a good or bad citizen, taking the 
country as a whole, for no one yet has seen the 
proof in convincing form. Our objection, in this 
regard, is to the circumstance that 1,000,000 
coyotes have been killed under Federal direction 
without a proper investigation of their food habits, 
entailing stomach analysis made by individuals 
qualified by proper training for such a task. I am 








well aware that in some sections coyotes do more 
harm than good, just as I am convinced that i: 
others (about my own ranch in California, for 
instance) they are definitely beneficial. Many 
of us believe that the latter areas far outnumber 
the former, but no one can yet be certain of this, 
and if we are mistaken we want to know it. 

I am unacquainted with conditions in Mr. 
Pettit’s state of New Mexico, never having spent 
much time there. For all I know to the contrary, 
the salubrious climate of that area may have pri 
duced a super-coyote that feeds exclusively on deer 
and cattle, horses, and what not. But any mere 
statement that coyotes threaten the extermination 
of the deer leaves me unmoved. I have seen to 
many localities twenty years ago—and they are 
still to be encountered in Mexico where the Fed- 
eral poisoner is unknown—where deer and coyotes 
both swarmed, and I am too used to hearing hunt- 
ers blame the disappearance of game to every 
agency except overhunting—‘kidding ourselves 
along.’’ 

A perusal of some of my published articles 
on this subject will show the reader my definite 
statements that the mere death of 100,000 coyotes 
per year would be insufficient to bestir us into ay 
gressive activity. It is the fact that such a whole- 
sale destruction of a single species of wild lif; 
has been accomplished without any effort having 
been made to determine, once and for all, } 
data convincing to all, that to an impartial judg 
the coyote is more of a liability than an asset, not 
to New Mexico or to Wyoming, but to the Amer 
can people as a whole. Then let control 
ures be applied where the damage is 
being done. 


meas- 
actually 


E CRITICIZE 
could be 
ment bureau. 


the fact that such a_ policy 
followed by a scientific Gover 
We object most strenuously to th: 
fact that at the instigation of the sheepmen it 
should use an indiscriminate method (poison) in 
eliminating coyotes, which at the same time virtu 
ally wipes out other flesh eaters, of great benefit 
to man, over wide areas, and that the present sys 
tem is such that these by-products are made pul 
lic only to a_ negligible fraction. We _ further 
object to the situation that the official policy of the 
Survey is one of moderate control, while that of 
the hunters is one of extermination, which we hav: 
clearly proved. I do not believe, personally, that 
Survey officials tell the public one thing and the 
hunters another. The discrepancy is_ probably 
attributable to the present system, for the hunt 
ers are far from the main office, are trained kill 
ers, and are anxious to make a big record at 
all cost and to please the bosses. And what of the 
fact that in California the Survey sanctions the 
breaking of a state law every day by their coyote 
poisoners ? 

We are opposed to present policies of the 
Biological Survey as a bureau and not to the 
individuals composing it, all of whom are delight 
ful men, or at least all of the many with whom 
I am acquainted. They are fighting for appro- 
priations—their bread and butter—and are be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue sea. Which 
of these represents the sheepmen and which the 


American public—or at least a  hundred-odd 
million of it--the reader should decide for him- 
self. 


But we are trying to do the best we can for wild 
life, with what just concessions should reasonabl) 
be made to commercial interests. It is a broad, 
fundamental problem, so let’s not get sidetracked 
on any unimportant quibbling as to the damage 
that coyotes may do in some one particular area 

Md. A. Brazter Howe tt. 


Scientist Defends Coyote 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I read with 
much pleasure in the last two numbers 
of Outpoor Lire the evidence of your stand 
in defense of the much-maligned coyote 
and similar mammals which are being so 
viciously persecuted by the sheepmen and 
other minority interests at the expense of 
the American public. 
In the course of my museum field work, 
I have spent scores of months during the 
last twenty years camping in the Southwest 
and in northwestern Mexico, and I feel that 
I know considerable about both sheepmen 
and coyotes. During the last few years I 
have spent a great deal of time in lower 
California, where the coyote is surely far 
more abundant than it now occurs in any 
section of the United States. For instance, 
I personally know of two men who hunted 











coyotes for five months in the northern 
mountainous section and secured approxi- 
mately 1,200 pelts during that time. Their 
work was done mostly with traps, though 
some poison was used. 

Now the interesting part of this is that 
all this country is exclusively cattle country. 
Cattle range all over it, entirely unattended, 
and there are either no losses at all or these 
are inappreciable. Even calves are safe, 
being protected by their mothers. But let 
a steer become hopelessly bogged in the 
mire of a marsh, or let him become defi- 
nitely sick, and a score or half a hundred 
coyotes will gather to sit about him in a 
ring and await the end. 

Knowing what I do about the habits of 
coyotes, it exasperates me mightily when 
I see alleged reports of the great damage 
inflicted upon cattle by coyotes. I have no 
doubt that some of them are true, but the 
unfair part is that the whole story is not 
told. Thus a dozen young calves may be 
taken from their mothers and put alone in 
a far pasture. Of course the coyote will 
vet them, but the owner, and not the coy- 
otes, should be blamed for a lack of com- 
mon sense. 

Anyone who is thoroughly familiar with 
the coyote knows that the damage he does 
to cattle is entirely negligible under proper, 
sane conditions of cattle-raising and that in 
reality he is of great help to the cattleman 
through the destruction of jack rabbits and 
ground squirrels. Reports to the contrary 
are very patently in the nature of mere 
propaganda, with the ulterior motive of 
arousing the resentment of the public 
against this useful citizen. 

LAURENCE M. Huey, 
Curator of Birds and Mammals, 
Natural History Museum, Balboa Park. 
Celif. 


Ranchers Claim Coyote 
Is Useful 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—I heartily in- 
dorse any plea for conservation of 
the so-called predatory animals and birds 
with the exception of the mountain lion, 
the bobcat, and Cooper’s hawk. The 
coyote is one of the most useful animals 
we have. When we had our ranch near 
Salida, Colo., we did not allow them to 
be molested, for: without them we should 
have been overrun with mice of all kinds, 
ground squirrels, and prairie dogs. Only 
the rancher who is careless in the care of 
his young stock has trouble. 
Mich. Mary E. S. Moon. 


Howell’s Article 


~DITOR Outdoor Life:—Dr. Howell's 
article, “The Borgias of 1930,” cer- 
tainly reached the spot. For many years 
| have classed the sporting magazines as 
simply guidebooks to aid in more killing, 
but I believe Dr. Howell’s article has 
changed my views—toward one of them 
at least. It is fair, truthful, and to the 
point. Your magazine in showing the 
other side of the “vermin” question will 
undoubtedly get the approval of a great 
Inany scientists and sportsmen who real- 
ize that predatory animals have a value. 
Calif. Lewis WAYNE WALKER. 


Rains and Sage Hens 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—Knowing that 
you are interested in the welfare of 
our sage hens, I am writing you of a dis- 
covery regarding them. 
One of the old-timers was telling me 
this morning that a young sage chicken 
is the same as a young turkey when it 


comes to getting wet. This part of the 
country has been rained on for about 
ten days straight, and well soaked. He 
said that they were riding in the rain for 
cattle and saw a lot of young birds, two- 
thirds grown, that could not fly, and the 
next day after the rain he was out again 
and found a lot of these birds dead. One 
bunch in particular, nine young birds and 
an old hen, that came to his house every 
day and lay in the shade, came back 
after the rain with only one young chick, 
and he was sure that no one had killed 
any of these birds. He has lived among 
sage chickens for thirty-five years, and 
he said that this is the first time that he 
ever knew of the rain chilling them so 
that they would die this time of year, but 
he certainly found it to be a fact. 

We do know that they often get caught 
in the spring storms and chill, and we 
lose most of the crop, but we did not 
know that we could lose them by chilling 
at this time of the year (August 21). They 
are a dry land bird, and can not stand 
getting wet. Cold blizzards do not af- 
fect them and the 40 below weather does 
not take any of them. On account of the 
wet weather there were very few fell 
to the hunter this open season. They were 
back, away from the water, in the high 
hills, where we could not get to them. 

Wyo. R. E. IRELAND. 


Pollution on the Potomac 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—Pollution, the 

bane of the water sportsman, is threat- 
ening to end fishing and duck hunting on 
the Potomac River which, until recently, 
within sight of the nation’s capitol, has 
been a sportsman’s paradise. 

With the advent of huge oil storage 
plants on the river south of Washington, 
it is apparent that the fish life is doomed, 
and oil and sewerage from Washington 
and its neighboring suburbs in both Mary- 
land and Virginia are killing the wild celery 
which in the past has fed thousands of wild 
ducks which have furnished sport to resi- 


9,000. Pounds of Fish! 
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dents of the capital and pleasure to the 
sight-seers in the parks along the river. 
For the past three years the ducks have de- 
creased on the upper Potomac as pollution 
killed their natural food. 

* Anglers, during the past dry summer 
especially, have bitterly complained that no 
fish could be caught within the waters of 
the District of Columbia, which five years 
ago teemed with white perch, large and 
small-mouth bass, and other game fish. 

In 1930 for the first time the herring did 
not migrate to the upper Potomac, and pol- 
lution of the Potomac from Great Falls 
to Jones Point is believed to have caused 
the herring to seek other spawning grounds. 

Unless Congress awakes to the need for 
immediate action, the voteless residents of 
the District will have to seek their sport 
in places remote from their homes. 

Va. JoHN W. BrooxkFIELp. 


Large Increase in Pennsyl- 
vania Pheasants 


ROM the time that ring-necked pheas- 

ants were first released in Pennsylvania 
in 1915, to the present time, an amazing 
increase of these birds has been noted. Only 
2,096 birds were purchased in 1915, and, 
with 262,355 sportsmen afield during that 
same year, 796 pheasants were killed. By 
1920 when 4,062 pheasants were purchased 
and released, 432,240 sportsmen were afield 
and 23,000 birds were killed. During 1929 
slightly over 9,000 birds were released, the 
majority of which were raised at the game 
farms, and by refuge keepers and sports- 
men. During that year 504,748 hunters 
were afield, and killed 212,082 pheasants, 
all of which were males; the hens having 
been protected since 1923.—Pennsylvania 
Game News. 
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Was the 11-Day Catch of Trio in Canada 





The city’s champion fishermen, Leo 4. Datey, Chartes H. Spelte!, and George W. Wood are ecem above with 


| thelr two-day catch of pickerel and bass. 
Se sis 
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The above clipping is from the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator. What vindication would 

our readers suggest for these noble Heroes, who went to a Government reserve in northern 

Ontario and in eleven days dragged 9,000 pounds of pickerel, bass, and northern pike 
into their boat? 














Ben C. Robinson 
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Trolling for Wall-Eyed Pike 


HAVE never found any style of fish- 
ing quite so well adapted to success 
with the wall-eyed pike as trolling 
slowly and restfully along the channel or 
current waters of weedy shores and old 
bridge piers and lines of piling, with a 
good artificial bait. This is the best way 


to lure these doughty scrappers forth to 
battle. I have known them to strike sav- 
agely at a lure as many as three times, 


when it was being trolled slowly back of 
boat by some particularly good haunt, 


until they at last hooked themselves 
solidly. 
For wall-eye trolling a 10-foot, flat- 





Rocks and wall-eyes g0 together, it 
seems Wherever there are currents 
and rocks there areusually some pike 


bottomed, square-ended boat is my choice. 
This type of boat handles easily and can 
be worked about into small bays and 
among snags—all of which means good 
wall-eyed pike fishing. The wall-eye is 

lover of snags and weedy fringes and 
places where a stream current flows into 
brush and trash, providing, of course, 
there is always either a rocky or a grav- 
elly and sandy bottom. That must be 
stipulated, always, in fishing for the wall- 
eyed pike. It will rarely ever be found 
where there is a mucky or muddy bottom, 
although, in the matter of bottoms of 
fishing waters, one must use a fine sense 
of understanding or some excellent places 
might be passed by. For instance, we 
will find a shore line of slippery, thick 
mud, with weeds and grass growing 
thereon, and it might be supposed that 
the stream bottom is similarly covered, 
but very likely it is not. Gravel, unques- 
tionably, lies beneath that mud covering, 


By Ben C, Robinson 


and in the channel of the stream a clear 
gravel or sand bottom will be found. 
Over such bottoms, and almost always in 
currents or eddy waters, is where the 
wall-eyed pike troll should be worked. 
I will name a few of the best parts of a 
stream for this fishing: 

In currents that flow over riffles where 
there is a gravelly or bouldery shore, and 
where there are logs and river weeds 
growing. The water should be from 2 
to 4 feet deep in these cases. Along steep 
banks where roots of river trees are un- 
dermined by a 4 or 6-foot current, and 
where the gravel can be seen edging the 
current on shore. Around old drifted 
tree tops where the current runs among 
the old, dead branches. In a case of this 
kind pay most attention to the butt end 
of drift tree where it enters the water, 
and where current splits and forms eddy 
water along the old trunk. This is a 
noble place for pike to lie during the 
heat of day. Also at foot of riffles where 
there are rocky pools of 10 and 12-foot 
depths. Troll these places slowly and 
keep close to the ledgy shore rocks, 
where the big boulders are to be seen 
under the surface. Along weedy shore 
lines where there is a deep current. But, 
in every case, troll where there is cur- 
rent water running, or eddies swirling 
slowly. Around old roots and logs that 
might have slipped into the stream from 
high, gravelly shores. All these spots are 
lurking and feeding places for the pike 
at some time of the day. 


N LAKES, troll these spots preferably: 

Where there are rocky bars extending 
parallel with points of land, with gravel 
pools of 10 and 15-foot depths lying be- 
yond such places. These bars should be 
trolled over in morning and _ evening 
hours. In coves where there is a sandy 
bottom shelving up to rush and weed 
islands, and over submerged weed beds, 
which can be found usually in sand-bot- 
tom lake coves. The weed beds should 
be trolled over and about in midday 
hours, and the channels and sandy shelves 
at edge of weedy or rush-covered islands 
in the evening hours. These places can 
all be located, even by a stranger to the 
lake, by exploring the waters in the morn- 
ing about 8 o'clock, when there is a clear, 
bright sun. Row slowly about the rocky 
points of shore line and look for the 
bars. Cross the deeper lake coves just 
beyond the sandy beach shelves, perhaps 
200 yards from the ends of the coves. 
Channels will be found off the lines of 
reeds that cover the low-lying, sandy 
bars that project out of the water or at 
the close proximity of the water surface. 
These channels in lakes are usually deep 
and blue, and drop off suddenly from the 
rushes and reeds. The last-named spots 
are always good for wall-eyes. Fish 
about 25 to 50 feet from where the chan- 
nels begin off these rush islands. Bars 
that lie off the points can easily be found 


and usually lie about 50 yards out from 
shore. Sometimes bars of excellent worth 
lie out in the very center of the large 
lakes, but these places are not so easily 
found by a stranger, and a guide should 
be employed to discover or to point them 
out to the angler. 

The tackle for this type of fishing is not 
so different from that employed in bait 
casting from shore or boat. A 5%4-foot 
casting rod will work very well with a 
regular casting reel and waterproofed silk 
casting line. However, if it is possible, 
I would advise the troller to use an 8- 
foot rod. The longer rod is better, as it 





Always use a net in landing a wall-eye 


will lie over the stern or over the gun- 
wale of the boat near the stern, at an 
angle, pointing to the rear, much handier 
than ‘the shorter casting rod. If the 8- 
foot tubular steel bait fishing rod is at 
all possible, I would prefer it every time. 

This makes an ideal trolling piece. and 
with it I use the regular double multiply- 

ing reel with 50 yards of new, strong 
waterproofed casting line. This fine 
should be silk, of course, and of a good 
grade and of not less than 24- pound tes 

The idea in having a stronger line for 
trolling than for casting comes about 
through the fact that there is always the 
possibility of striking submerged logs, 
rocks, or brush, or weeds, with the troll 
when rowing slowly and when using a 
deep-working metal lure. In this case 
there is considerable strain on the line, 
and especially so if one happens to be in 
strong current water, and .he_ boat 
chances to get downstream from _ the 
fouled lure. These are things that must 









be anticipated in using a troll from a 
rowboat, for there are unexpected cur- 
rents to be encountered and hidden snags, 
but these can be overcome by using a 
little care and, immediately upon feeling 
the lure strike a snag, reversing the 
course of the boat and reeling in line as 
the boat approaches the spot, when the 
bait usually comes loose. It is best in re- 
leasing snagged lures to row immediately 
back toward the spot where caught, then 
reel up quickly and try to get on the 
side from which the lure encountered the 
snag, when it will, as a rule, drop away. 


OR this reason I prefer lures that are 

protected in a manner from snagging or 
catching in tough weed stems, either by 
a feathered or bucktail-covered hook, or 
by a certain intended construction of the 
head of bait so as to keep the front or 
head of bait down below the line of hooks 
when it is wobbling or wiggling through 
the water. This is to be found in most 
of the lures I am intending to mention 
in this article, and which I have found 
very good baits for trolling for the pike: 

A white and red-headed plug, in regu- 
lar bass and pike size, and the artificial 


minnow, both of which are floaters, and: 


which immediately rise to the surface 
when the boat is not in motion, going 
about snags or through an unexpected 
cluster of weeds, the old-fashioned single 
spoon type of bait with feather or buck- 
tail-covered treble hooks, the willow leaf 
metal darter, and the tandem spinner with 
treble hooks and feather fly. These types 
of lure have always proven great pike 
getters with me in this sort of fishing. 
The tandem spinner is the easiest of all 
these to catch on snags, and should be 
used without any sinker. The moment 
the boat is slowed up or stopped for any 
reason, these lures should be reeled in 
forthwith. The spoon hook should also 
be reeled in as soon as the boat is 
brought to a stop. Otherwise they will 
sink to the bottom and become snagged 
at once, possibly necessitating the loss 
of the bait if the water is deep and the 
bottom rocky. The wooden plugs I have 
mentioned will rise to the top and float 


when boat stops, and for this reason are | 


more ideal for use in pike fishing. They 
will catch just as many fish as well. The 
only object in using the metal trolls is 
because of the fact that they work ex- 
tremely well and effectively in gravel 
pools of some depth. They are unques- 
tionably very fine for deep trolling for 
big pike. The white bucktail is a great 
favorite of mine for the spoon hook. I 
like the red and white and guinea fowl 


feathers on the spinner hooks. I also | 


like the luminous tandem spinner best 
in size No. 1, the spoon hook in sizes No. 
3 to 7, which is from small spoon to 
medium large. The metal darter should 
be used only in clear pools and along old 
logs. It is a very heavy troll and sinks 
into the rocks in shallow, rocky poots and 
is very liable to loss. However, along 
logs it seldom gets caught, owing to the 
front of spoon striking and warding off 
snagging. 


SIZE E, silk-enameled line will also 
work in this fishing, as there is prac- 
tically no casting to be done. The only 
casts that are made is when the bait is first 
offered. This cast should be not over 50 
feet. The rod tip should then be placed 
over the gunwale, near stern seat, with 


the tip extending at an angle of 45 degrees | 


out from gunwale line. Rest the butt of 
rod cn thwart, and hold it in place by 


placing the leg over it. In other words, | 


you partially sit on the rod butt, with 
handle of reel uppermost. Press the leg 
down on rod butt until some part of 
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Another ZaneGrey World’s Record 
with an Ashaway Fishing Line i 


“LJERE he is—the Big One. I will gi 

tell you about the fight later. & 
Greatest I ever had. This fish leaped 
prodigiously and was as quick as a 
salmon. If he had hit us in one of his 
many leaps he would have sunk us.” 

Thus wrote Zane Grey announcing 
his latest and greatest’ world’s 
record, which as usual also stands 
to the credit of Ashaway line 
making. 

On the back of the accompany- 
ing photograph, Mr. Grey added: 
“Giant Tahitian striped marlin— 
new species. First one caught. 
Lengtn, 14° 2"; girth 6 9"; weight 
1040 Ibs. Time Z hours. Caught 
on a 3°-thread Ashaway Original 
Cuttyhunk Zane Grey Line.” 

“The line is the most. impor- 
tant of all the angler’s equip- 
ment, , Mr. Grey has written 
over his signature. 
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Ashaway Original Cuttyhunk 

Lines were the first Cuttyhunk 

lines ever made. They are hand 

laid by men skilled in the work 

. for generations. At your dealer's 
Sharks tore great chunks out of the mon- 6, please write to us. Ashaway 


ster swordfish after it had been subdued. Tackle Px xX Size Catalog FREE. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
Box 736 Ashaway, Rhode Island 
Leading Line Makers Since 1824 


The world’. record Ash- 





away Original Cutty- 
hunk 39-thread twisted 
linen line is less than 1-16 
inch in diameter. All 


sizes, down to ©thread 
are correspondingly small 
strong and durable. 











Another Upper Cut to the 
Jaw and It’s Finished! 


T takes but a minute with one of these keen- 
edged Winchester pocket knives. A few quick 
jabs and the nose and eyes are in. Coupla’ swipes 
up and down and he'll have teeth like an alliga- 
tor. Good stiff upper cut under the jaw and you 
‘an throw away the seeds and LIGHT THE 
CANDLE. 
. 7 And that’sonly oneof many jobs you'll find for your 
. "tie Winchester. Every boy needs a good knife—many 
times—every day. A sticker that will whittle a paddle, cut a pole, 
peel an apple or skin arabbit. Tough, xeen blades of the finest cutlery 
steel—steel such as we learned to develop after long experience with 
the fine steels used in Winchester Guns, Skates and Tools. Strong 
and finely finished handles, fitted together with Winchester preci- 
sion. You'll be glad you chose 


a Winchester. NS 
Here are twoof the handiest Fl at os 
Winchester knives for boys. spear, — ‘ 


Ask yourdealertoshowthem combi- 

to you and write for our pation can openerand 
FREE booklets describing caplifter, screw driver 5 
Winchester products. and punca blades, Kk IF No. 
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Dept. O FP 4950— 

\ WINCHESTER REPEATING we ~ _ £ 
: andle 

ARMS Co. Camper’s 


New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


WINCH 


Stag Handle Pattern$1.75 
Senator Pa’. 
tern 3-bladed ‘ 
pocket knife. Spear, 
pen and file blades. 
$1.50 
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trousers leg coines firmly against the reel 
handle. Then set click and start rowing, 
slowly and easily. As the boat picks up 
speed, pull out more line until the proper 
length of troll is out. I have found, in 
open water, along weeds, and over rocky 
pools, that 75 feet of line is a good length 
to be out. Row slowly and nose the boat 
into every promising-looking spot. But 
do not splash the oars, or thump the bot- 
tom of boat with oar or tackh-e box or 
heavy boots. I have found that a pair 
of light tennis shoes is the best footwear 
for trolling. The idea is to keep quiet 
and work slowly and comfortably with 
the oars. Keep the rod butt snuggled up 
against the thigh of leg, so that the reel 
handle is blocked. The moment a strike 
is registered, the reel handle will fly 
around and the click will sound off sav- 
agely. There will be no question about 
that matter. There will also be the 
silvery-gold flash of the curving fish as 
it hits the lure. Release the oars and 
pick up the rod and set the hooks with 
a strong, willing snub. This is very 
essential in trolling. It is also very 
essential that the oars be safely fastened 
to the oarlocks so that when they are 
released there is no danger of them float- 
ing or being caught by current or tide 
and swept away. To prevent this I bend 
the oarlocks close together at ends so 
that the oar can not escape from them, 
or, better yet, tie them securely to the 
thwart with a strong cord or piece of 
rope. In playing a fish when trolling, 
never stand up in your excitement. Re- 
member that you can do better by just 
sitting calmly on the thwart and playing 
the rushing pike slowly and cautiously. 

Do not hurry the fish in, unless you are 
drifting into a log snarl or dangerously 
close to a bad rapids or mean piece of 
water. Then bring the fish up by pump- 
ing it toward the boat as the rod will 
stand it. But, usually, in normally clear 
water the pike should be allowed to wear 
itself down completely before landing is 
attempted, when a landing net should 
always be used in the work. And remem- 
ber this, that the easier and more enjoy- 
ably one works a troll around logs, old 
trees that have drifted into current, and 
over bar and bed, and along weedy lines, 
the more successful the day’s fishing will 
be. More water can be covered trolling 
than by any other method in angling, and 
better fish are usually taken than any 
other way. Moreover, it is a restful and 
a highly recreational means of practic- 
ine the gentle art of old Father Izaak 
Walton—one that almost every angler en- 
joys in the crisp, cool days of approach- 
ing autumn. 


Handling the Trout After 


He’s Hooked 
DITOR Outdoor Life :—How best play 


a heavy trout on light tackle? 

About the most intensive half hour of 
fishing that I ever experienced was about 
fifteen years ago on the Firehole River, 
right near Morning Glory Spring in Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

About sundown a couple of New York- 
ers rushed me to the nice pool at this place 
to see how the fish we all knew were there 
could be caught. Well, I landed three or 
four of the fightingest fish I ever hooked 
into. I have never, before nor since, seen 
trout that could jump and tear around like 
those Loch Leven trout did. I lost as 


many as I landed, mostly because I had 
too short a time at my disposal. The 
largest one weighed about 2% pounds. I 
have heard people say the Loch Leven are 
not in it with the rainbow for scrappiness, 
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but I must say that the reverse was my 
experience. No doubt, time, place, and 
condition of water largely determine this. 

Now, in regard to handling the rod after 
hooking the fish. I do not claim to know 
it all; I’m always willing to learn from 
others. However, I believe I have had 
fairly good success in landing fish hooked 
when I had the time to properly play them, 
and I nearly always take the time. I never 
let the fish get a straight line from the 
reel to fish, particularly when I use an 
ordinary reel. I always keep the stiff 
part of the rod as near at right angles as 
possible with the direction of the line. You 
can see the advantage of this. The spring 
of the rod is keeping a constant pressure 
on the fish. It is not necessary to put 
a strong tension on your line. It is the 
constant pressure, properly applied and 
directed, that eventually wears down the 
scrappiest fish. A light leader never was 
intended to “horse” in a 5-pounder by 
main strength and awkwardness. You 





ta te 
IDAHO RAINBOW 


Geo. W. Mills holding his 34-inch rain- 

bow trout, taken in the Lochsa River 

east of Lewiston, Ida. It weighed 10 
pounds 


might almost as well snub your line around 
a post as to throw the point of your rod 
down in the direction a big fish is rushing 
and try to stop him by putting the “brakes 
on.” It is not necessary nor even advisable 
to always keep the rod vertical. It may be 
held out horizontally to the right or left, 
but always more or less at right angles to 
the direction of the line. For instance, if 
a strong fish is pulling straight away from 
you for some place you do not want him 
to go, the proper way to turn him would 
be to lower your rod to the right or to 
the left, as the case might demand, and by 
side strain gradually turn him out of his 
course. 

One has to learn to handle a rod largely 
with the wrist. One has to learn to know 
what the fish is doing largely by the “feel” 
of things. My motto is, “Never give a fish 
a slack line and never, never, give a big 
fish a straight pull on a line that is held 
solid.” 


T TAMPICO, Mexico, in the Panuco 
River, near its mouth, I once saw an 
incident that will illustrate to some extent 
what I mean by a “straight pull.” A big, 
powerful English lady hooked a large tar- 
pon. Inexperienced, she ordered her 





Mexican rower to pull for shore, and she 
kept winding the fish in by main strength. 
The tarpon fought as only a tarpon can. 
It was a glorious battle while it lasted. 
The big fish leaped high into the air re- 
peatedly, and sometimes so near the boat 
that the occupants were drenched with 
spray. I may explain here that the rod 
used was set in a leather socket fastened 
to the boat seat, and was held in place by 
grasping it with one hand, 2 or 3 feet 
above the socket, thus keeping the rod 
vertical. 

There was not a great deal of bend to 
the heavy rod, but there was enough to 
take off a good deal of the sudden strain of 
the mad rushes of the big fish. For a 
while it looked as though the lady was 
going to win, but she made the mistake 
of getting too near the wharf. The fish 
had managed to get quite a bit of line. 
It made a sudden dash under the wharf, 
took a half hitch around one of the piles, 
and headed for deep water. There now 
being no give, the line snapped as if it 
had been a burnt thread. I think this will! 
illustrate what I mean by not allowing the 
fish to get a “straight pull.” 

It is not necessary to use any great 
amount of strength in handling a big fish. 
It is the steady pressure, properly ap- 
plied, that tires him out and keeps him 
from going where he is not wanted. 

As to reel, I prefer an automatic for 
trout. Some one might say that it is not 
so sportsmanlike to use an automatic, but 
I'll take chances on that. One of the rea- 
sons for using an automatic is that, in 
fishing such rough, boulder-strewn streams 
as I used to in Wyoming, it affords one 
man freedom to watch his step in case he 
has to move about. The fish can be han- 
dled mostly with one hand, and, if one has 
learned to tell what the fish is doing by 
the “feel” of things, it allows the use of 
the eyes and one hand to help in navi- 
gating in precarious places. 

Alberta. H. C. LorrsGaarpen. 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 
ON’T get the > 


idea that spring 
or early fly fishing 
will not prove suc- 
cessful against bass. 
Bass will rise to a 
fly properly worked 
as early as the mid- 
dle of April and as 
late as bass are bit- 
ing at all on lures. 
The main idea is to 
use the fly so that it 
instantly attracts the attention of the bass 
and in the close vicinity of bass cover. 
Weedy shore lines or over submerged beds 
of water weeds and along the edge of lily 
pads and logs where the fly can dart in and 
catch them napping are the best places. A 
Royal Coachman tied on a No. 6 sneck 
hook and used with a No. 0 size ol 
nickeled spoon spinner is a great old 
killer for big-mouth bass, I have found. 

















Extremely clear water in the vicinity 
of shore rocks’and ledgy shores is prob- 
ably to blame for the most of the short 
rises and follows that so often occur in 
wall-eyed pike and bass fishing with 
wooden plugs and spinners. The fish are 
lying hid under these shore rocks and 
ledges, and they take the bait within a few 
feet of where the angler is standing. In 
clear water they see the angler when they 
make their dash for the lure as it is com- 
ing out of water, and results are that they 
get frightened off by seeing the fisherman. 
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Anglers Kinks 


Send in ‘Angling Kinks.” For each one pub- ‘Tnousanp S OF SPORTSMEN SAY 
we ‘add "¢ months to to your wuteetinaiien if you “Rod & Ree | are [ he best 


Bass, Perch, and Bluegill Spoon 


AKE a thin piece of copper or brass io 

sheeting, and cut out a small piece oots ever wore. 
about 13g inches long and 47% inch wide. 
Round off corners as in drawing. With 
an ice pick or nail make a hole at both 
ends—holes “A” and “B”—and another at 
“CC.” Then with round-nosed hammer 
ound the wide part to form a good-sized 

ollow. Sandpaper both sides until shiny, 
se the metal near hole “A” so that a 
ide view appears like an elongated S, and 
take a long shank bluegill hook, and put | 


Ease your feet into these famous ROD & REEL 
sportsmen’s boots and give them good hard use 
on one or many a trip duck shooting or fishing! 
You'll soon be as enthusiastic about them as thou- 
sands uponthousands of huntersand fishermen who 
will use nothing but Converse ROD & REEL boots. 


Oh, but they’re comfortable. Light enough not 
to tire you—but with soles heavy enough to protect 
tender feet. Natural, foot-shape last gives freedom 
and comfort to every toe. Ribbed vamp prevents 
sagging, wrinkling and chafing at the instep. Out- 
side back strap holds boot snug over your calf and 
helps eliminate heel chafing even in mucky going. 
No flopping! No interfering! No stopping 
continually to roll up dragging boot tops when 
you're wearing the tops down for coolness on the 
hike to duck blind or fishing waters. Two snaps 
on top band hold top securely in place. 


Hole-A Torview Hole B 


| 
| 
| 





Sure-footed as a mountain mule! Cleated 
soles give you a non-slip grip on grass, clay, rocks 
and other slippery places. Light but tough tops 
stand up under the brushiest going. Boots can’t 
“bootjack” off even in deep mud. Roll extension 















ALSO FOR HUNTER 
AND FISHERMAN 















raw TH Aes i | a sole protects toes. 
Hole-C HM foe i | eecfers n lightweight | SEND FOR FREE CATALOG! Showing the com- 
: boot, the Flexlite plete BIG “C” LINE of sportsmen’s specialties, for 


offers unusual value. 
Nearly as flexible as a 
newspaper. Fits into 
pocket or duffie bag. 
Attractive khaki color 
blends successfully 


your comfort and protection. 


CONVERSE-HODGMAN 


BIG “C” LINE Sporting Goods 
Dept. P-2, Malden, Mass. 


it through the hole “B.” Wrap some non- 
rusting wire around the shank near the 
eye, and then stick the wire through the 
eye and through hole “C.” Now draw 

} i i apping into surrounding 
the wire tight, _ a Rd — tudliiahs thieoune ar ae tae 
a few turns around the hook at t and Reel exclusive features. 

is well to polish occasionally with sand- 
aper. It is a fine little bait for perch 





SPORTSMEN’S PACS 
Lightweight pacs pre- 







































when trolled slowly in the water, 4 to 10 ferred by man 
: YY sports- 2. Malde 
jeet deep. It is best to use a small snap | men for Fall use. Ilus- CONVERSE RUBBER CO., Dept. P-2, Malden, Mass. 
swivel with i I hav ht bass rch, | trated: the Chinook, an Send me your FREE Catalog. I am most interested in 
7 wit it. + Nave caug OSs, Peren, extremely popular all- C] Rod and Reel Boots (J Hodgman Air Beds i 
and bluegills on it. I sure had a lot of fun rubber pac, 15" high. C(] Hodgman Waders () Pacs and Overs 
last summer with this little spoon, and re onthe —_ . 
caught a lot of fish on it, so I know it oo ee 
a heavily water- Address i 
works.—E. Morton Bradley, Wis. proofed army duck uppers. iba QA tlic tal A A ies ae. 
Béy Sports Dealer Yeicic.ccc....ccccnsccsscsceeses , secikeasiaaiiiamuadaaa I 
Weed Guard for Wooden Plugs ———— 
HAVE found, as have hundreds of 












National Sportsman 


is a 68-page montbly maga- 
zine crammed fuli of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, rifles, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best places 
to get fish and game, etc. 
Biggest value ever offered in 


. @ sporting magazine. 
) AND HERE'S THE FAMOUS 
/ - ; 
Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
0 wy with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
; , = signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. 
SS) 


other anglers, when casting the Bass- 
Oreno and similar wooden wobbler plugs, 
that they continually pick up straw, kelp, 
and other dead trash on front of plug. 


Prescott Wiggle Worm Spinner 40c m> 


> Fastest running Prescott spinner 
made. Unequalled for results. 
Plain 25c: weedless 30c, 91% in, 
long. At your dealer’s or direct. 
Circular Free. 


PRESCOTT — wis. 3 > 
Wregtl stling Builds 
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lades are we  uupersoe quality steel with strong, durable, —_ 
cutting edg The points are 2 Sp just right oO a 
nO clean job of slitting and skinning. CIAL FFER. 
! hg We will send you Nationa! S —t CUAL oF a whole 
— F year, 12 big issues, and this Remington Sportsman's Knife. 
The Name ‘‘Remington"’ on the 


Both for 
blade is your guarantee of quality 
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the most wonderful P’ ~ 
sical Culture course 
ever discovered! It 
exercises every 
ie atom yous body. 
ves you Balanced 
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This fouls the line and slides down to 
the plug and, due to the construction, can 
not clear the bait. Here is the remedy : 
Press piano wire ends into top and bottom 
of plug % inch. It will last as long as 
plug is serviceable, and wire does not in- 










FREE Booklet vt Fi "Fells Bow Wrestling butide tho = 


terfere with the casting of plug in the a sPORTSwaneT tread bide Dee Mee tims exolainn HOW wo teach expert wrgcit tftece erpocreta of chamuina 
least. By substituting a double hook in Farmer Burns School, 314 Courtney Bidz. Omaha, Neb, 

















place of treble hooks, you have a plug | @TALKING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA IN AFRICA—By Marius Maxwell. The author 
that can be cast any where without foul- | spent many months in Africa for the purpose of photographing animals in their native haunts, 
ing in trash or snags.—Rennie Bunnell, and this book is a record on his adventures while capturing the photographs, together with 77 


“alif., 


most extraordinary illustrations. 811 pages; $9.25 postpaid. OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Denver, Colorado. 








Split-Bamboo 
Salt-Water Rods 


? 


Sailfish 


Hold him with 
a MONTAGUE 


HEN he splits the 

water at the end of 
your line—your wild, swift 
and powerful sailfish, tar- 
pon, tuna or what hook 
you—talk turkey to him 
with your own Montague 
Salt-Water Rod. 

A fighting rod, made to pre- 
cise official sea-angling specifi- 
cations, by expert Massachu- 
setts salt-water rod men. Sen- 
sitive, flexible, with power for 
battling far outside its class. 
Superior design; six-strip best 
selected brown Tonkin cane; 
superbly finished. 

Two-piece boat rods, $15, $10, $7.50, 
$6.00. One-piece boat rods and surf 
rods, $30 to $10. 

Montague _ salt-water 
$7.50, $6.00, $5.00, $3.50. 

Ask your dealer to show you Mon- 
tague rods and reels, for better choice, 
sport, satisfaction. If necessary, please 
write us. 


Copyright J. E. Stanley 
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reels, $35, 
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MONTAGUE ROD & REEL Co. 


The World's Largest Manufacturers of 
Split-bamboo Rods. 


Drawer A-M5, Montague City, Mass. 
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MONTAGUE ROD & REAL CO 
Drawer A-M5, Montague City, Mass 

Please send me FREE your Catalog 
of official-regulation salt-water rods and 
reels. 
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THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO 


By Lieut.-Col. 
J. H. Patterson 


enlarged 


—" 








THE 


New, revised and 
MAN-EATERS 


edition of this 
lar book. 


A thrilling story of how 


community were finally 
trapped after many trage- 
dies. It is without a doubt 
one of the most popular 
books among sportsmen that 
a we have ever had the pleas- 
Pee ure of offering for sale. 


\ $2.50 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver,Colo. 

















| found something to make me think. 
| states that a seasoned fisherman, the native usu- 


| tackle, but has a 


| of strenuous boiling down. 
| probably not exceed half a dozen plugs and metal 
lures, 
| has caught various kinds of game fish at various 
| times and under particular conditions of weather 
| and 





most popu- | 
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Anglers’ Letters 


The Expert’s vs. Amateur’s Tackle Box 
Editor:—Recently in browsing through my 
library I opened a copy of Buzzacot’s “Complete 
Encyclopedia,” and in the angling section I 
The author 


believe in keeping a variety of 
very simple kit. This struck 
me as strange. I always thought that an ex- 
pert had a complete outfit and a varied assort- 
ment of tackle. Kindly put me straight on the 
matter. Does the expert or amateur have a 
loaded tackle box?—F. S., Michigan. 
Answer:—The expert angler carries a very 
simple assortment of tackle, but it is the fruits 
His assortment will 


ally, does not 


but these baits are all ones on which he 


water. His fly book is also equally simple 
and equipped with flies that he has proven will 
positively catch fish under all conditions of 
stream and weather. Last of all, he knows how 
to use his lures and therefore gets his share of 
fish. Everything he carries is the result of long 
experimenting and skilled choosing, and just be- 


| cause his tackle kit is simple is no sign that he 


The amateur, on the other 
hand, carries a rather large assortment, but if 
he fishes long enough he will trim down until 
he will in time become the expert, not only in 
size of tackle equipment, but in skill in know- 
ing where and when to use the same baits.— 


B. C.-k. 


does not try them all. 


Turtle Sets 

Editor:—As I am a great lover of turtles and 
think them finer eating than chicken, I would 
like to know the best method of catching them. 
In what manner, what kind of bait, and what 
time of the year is best for creek and river fish- 
ing? My father takes Ourpoor Lire, but I 
have never noticed anything in it about turtles, 
so please give me some advice.—P. H. S., Michi- 
gan, 

Answer:—The best way to catch turtles is to 
use a No. 4/0 hook and a short line of ordinary 
staging (carpenter’s chalk line), not longer than 
18 inches, baited with a chunk of stale beef. 
The bait should be the size of a walnut and 
fastened to a log where the turtles are in the 
habit of sunning themselves. It is not necessary 
to use any sinker, and a stream that is muddied 
with recent rains is all the better for good 
turtle fishing. The line can also be made from 
a short length of soft baling wire, with the 
hook securely bent to one end. Drive a strong 
nail or staple into the log or stump where the 
set is made, and attach the line to this. Visit 
the set about once a day. The best place for 
these sets is among old logs and branches or 
about stumps that lean over fairly deep pools 
of creeks and rivers. June, July and August 
are the best times for turtle fishing. Old drifts, 
across creeks, and along the shores of rivers 
always form good lurking places for snapping 
turtles. —B. C. R. 

Red Horse or Sucking Mullet is What They Are 

Editor:—In a river in the thumb of Michigan, 
there are some fish similar to sucker, but they are 
generally lighter in color, in fact quite silvery, 
and are known as sucker, black sucker, or mullet. 
Occasionally, one is caught with a bright red tail 
and is called a ‘“‘red horse.” What are they ?— 
I. L.,. Sheek. 

Answer:—As is usually the case in these ques- 
tions about the right name for some particular 
fish, the description is fearfully vague to pass 
on the fish in a certain way, but I presume these 
fish are the true red horse or genus Moxostome 
rafinesque, being a real member of the mullet 
family of fish. In other words, the fish are 
undoubtedly what we call the common red horse 
or sucking mullet. I have caught these fish many 
times. I remember one time when fishing a large 
pool below a corkscrew rapids on South River, 


’ | Ontario, for yellow perch, I encountered them and 
the man-eating lions which | 


were terrorizing an African | 


caught a great number. I was foolish enough, 
however, to try to use them as pan fish. Never 
again! I assure you, my dear sir, they are not 
intended for the frying pan. They are soft 
and bony, and utterly out of the question in so 
far as flavor is concerned. I, fortunately, had a 
good, strong pipe along at the time, and spent 
the balance of the evening using it to deaden the 
after-effects of those red horses and their fare- 
well flavor!—B. C. R. 


War Horse Pike 
(Continued from page 23) 


the pike was quite small, weighing no more 
than 3 or 4 pounds, but he was our first 
catch, and hence suffered a close examina- 
tion. 

The great northern pike is a savage- 
looking beast, lengthy like the muskellunge. 
but with more distinct markings and a bit 
thinner body. The pike’s nose is a regular 
bill, but, out of keeping with the general 
run of bills, the fish possesses some wicked- 
looking spears called teeth, which are al- 
most capable of snapping the plating off a 
spoon. In fact, it has always seemed 
strange to me that the pike should be 
classed so far below the muskie as far as 
game qualities are concerned, for I have 
seen men glowing with the thrill of battling 
a muskie only to bring to gaff a war hors 
pike. Perhaps it is his numbers that make 
the great northern pike such a common 
fellow—so common as to be called a 
“snake.” 

Jan was quick to change his lure to one 
similar to mine. Trolling we did not even 
consider; no, indeed, not when a cast 
almost any direction would nearly always 
arouse a strike if not a fish. And he is a 
persistent fellow. Sometimes a pike would 
strike a spoon several times on the same 
trip, that is, if he failed to snag himseli 
during his first rush. 


AN and I hauled “snakes” in, all the rest 

of the afternoon, until our thumbs were 
blistered from thumbing our spools and the 
enamel was half cracked off our lures. But 
the run of pike was small—none larger 
than 7 pounds—and at length the novelt; 
of catching mere numbers wore off and we 
were wishing for some size among our 
catches. I might add that all but a few 
small specimens were released. 

It was then along about 7 o'clock and the 
shadows of the young pines were darkening 
the water. Apparently our desires to con- 
tact a war horse pike were not to be ful- 
filled that day, and so we prepared to return 
to camp before darkness set in to make 
navigating among the rocks hazardous. .\ 
bit disappointed, in spite of the sport we 
already had enjoyed which had been litt!c 
short of our Kansas dreams, we turned t! 
prow of our canoe towards camp; but, a: 
is our wont, Jan and I made a final cast- 
and, oh, the things that happened as a re- 
sult of mine! 

Choosing an opening scarcely 3 feet wide 
between a rock and a patch of grass, I let 
fly my spoon, its scarlet and white side 
barely distinguishable in the waning light 
Plop !—the spoon slapped the water square!) 
in the opening and commenced its wobbling 
return to the drifting canoe. Suddenly there 
was a commotion in the direction of the 
weed bed, as if a huge beast were attempt- 
ing a mad exit. Apparently unsuccesstu! 
among the stems of the grass, the great 
pike shot to the surface, and, with its nose 
pushing the water ahead like a torpedo : 
flight, drove at the spoon.... 


WICE the black streak struck the 

spoon and tore away. Then came a rus! 
with the result that the treble hook becam 
lodged in his throat in such a manner that 
shaking would not loosen it—and the old 
lunker was ready to do battle. For a mo- 
ment he lashed at the surface, then sound- 
ed, nosing his way into the dense gras>. 
When a big fish manages to wrap himsel! 
in a weed bed, the fisherman must be pa- 
tient and adopt gentle, coaxing methods: 
heavy pulling quite likely will result in a 
broken line. 

At length I eased him from his retreat 
and was momentarily anticipating a sight 
of him when the pike—who certainly was 
no piker—opened up a rush that sent him 











to the surface and out as he reached the 
end of my free line. There followed an- 
other lively spell, during which the fighter 


thrashed about the surface, and then I 
brought him alongside the canoe. 

Now in the inadequate light we were 
having our first close-up of the big fish. I 
had suspected he was of considerable 
weight, but not of the size he actually was. 
Jan. suggested that, rather than attempt 
to hoist the fellow into the canoe, it would 
be more logical to climb out on the pike 
and drag the canoe on after us. But I 
could not laugh at the time—I was nerv- 
ously excited. 

Still, the question of landing him was 
one of grave importance to me, owing to 
the fact that we had no gaff. Although 
my prize was all but exhausted, I knew I 
could not trust my 18-pound test line to 
his weight, which must have been close to 
40 pounds. I tried putting my hand under 
his middle and hoisting him in such a 
manner, but feeble flips protested and the 
war horse slipped back into the water after 
I had all but upset the canoe, attempting 
to hang on. I thrilled at the contact, how- 
ever, despite the fact that the other was 
cold—and a fish. 


HEN came the inspiration to lift him 

out by the gills. Many times I had 
worked my fingers into the gills of a big 
catfish on the Kansas rivers—so, I reasoned, 
why not a pike? Well, there is a reason, 
as I shortly learned. I made the attempt, 
but no sooner had I obtained a good grip 
upon the gilJ walls than I felt a thousand 
needle points piercing and tearing into my 
hand. I released the pike with an oath and 
for a few seconds watched the blood 
streaming down my wrist from a lacerated 
hand, torn by the teeth back of the fish’s 
gills. While I nursed my hurt, Jan grabbed 
my idle rod, but his first move tore the 
hook from the pike’s mouth. I remember 
seeing a weak flip of a tail—and my prize 
was gone, unweighed perhaps, but not un- 
sung. 

In the hovering darkness we returned to 
camp, vowing to take our revenge on the 
morrow. Tired and stiff, we fixed some 
coffee and lunch, and then sat for a while 


beside a cheering fire, saying little, but 
thinking of many things and real. To me, 


it is only beside a wilderness camp fire 
that one can assimilate the spirit of the 
wild—that vague something that seems to 
have been left by some one who has gone 
before us.... 

Presently we crept between our blankets 
and, as we lay at peace with the wild, we 
were able to observe a very faint play of 
the northern lights. The soft sound of 
waves washing the near-by shore seemed a 
lullaby to soothe us into slumber. 


LTHOUGH we were up with the sun 

the next morning and back at the hid- 
den cove in which the pike were literally 
swarming, Jan and I failed to stir up any 
lunkers of the size I had encountered the 
evening before. It occurs to me now that 
the reason we did not may be laid to the 
fact that our casting arms grew weary 
after six hours in the canoe, and we did 
not continue to fish that evening. The re- 
inainder of the afternoon we spent in ex- 
ploring Chicago Island, discovering on the 
far side an old Indian cemetery with snow- 
shoes and other articles lying about, things 
that the braves might find use for in the 
happy hunting grounds. 

On the third day we learned that there 
was as fine a fish in Basswood Lake as the 
great northern pike, and that was the wall- 
eyed pike, much preferable for the frying 
pan. The run was considerably smaller, 
although we caught several in the neighbor- 
hood of 6 pounds. 

One day after we had almost circumnavi- 


gated the island, we wound.up again in Pike 
Cove, as we had named it. Again it was 
near evening, and again I felt as though 
there was something worth while to be had 
for the casting. 

It was my partner’s turn to hang onto a 
big one, and Chance seemed to realize it, 
for, before I was aware of the fact, he 
was playing a worthy fighter. After fif- 
teen minutes of enviable sport, Jan came 
to the point which had baffled me on 
the other occasion—to be exact, he had 
his pike alongside the canoe ready 
be gafted and, as before, there was 
gaff available. 

“Just try and land him!” 


no 
I shouted. 


UT Jan was of no mind to lose his 
prize, and the sight of shallow —_ 
close to a near-by point of land seemed t 
give him a brilliant idea. 
“Take us to shallow water 
der. 


’” was his or- 
I managed to take the three of us to 


the designated spot where the water was | 
1 I held the | 
canoe tight while Jan jumped out into | 


less than 2 feet deep. Then 
the water and went into conference with 
the pike. 

For a while it appeared that the 
ference” was going to be another long- 
drawn-out disarmament affair, but finally 
Jan won his point, convincing the repre- 
sentative of the northern waters by a single 
move—one which terminated as a bit of 
seasoned pine dulled the life between the 
pike’s eyes. Triumphantly, my partner 
dragged his kill back to the canoe, where 
he deposited it with its bloody head repos- 
ing on the lining of a leather jacket I had 
temporarily discarded. I attempted to 
throw the fish back into the drink, and 
as a result found myself seated in ap- 
proximately 2 feet of water; nor had 
the upset been altogether of my own do- 
WO ces 

It was more than an hour before 
were again conversing in civil tones. 


“con- 


we 
Per- 


haps it would have been longer, but it so | 


happened that I snagged onto the next war 
horse, which was equally as large as the 
one Jan had taken. Again came the run 
into shallow water and the subsequent 
beating of the pike with a club we were 
keeping just for that purpose. 


URING the remaining part of the two 

weeks we inhabited Chicago Island we 
caught so many pike that we dreamed 
about them. Perhaps I should say that we 
brought them as far as the side of the 
canoe, where they were released. But those 
we took of the rarer wall-eyed species we 
kept for food since their flesh is sweeter. 
We heard that bass were to be taken in a 
particular bay of the lake, but, despite our 
persistent plugging, we saw no sign of 
them. 

But all things must end. The fifteenth 
day saw us dipping our way toward the 
head of the lake, where the truck was to 
meet us—we hoped! Yes, we agreed, we 
could stand the old, tobacco-stained Swede 
if he would have his truck and ancient 
craft ready for us. But as we had half 
anticipated, we had a considerable wait 
before we were again headed toward 
Winton. 


Two days later we were again camped 


in the municipal auto park at Grand Ma- | 
I had just returned from the camp | 
inevitable huge camp fire | 
around which were congregated the usual | 


rais. 
store to the 
crowd of men of the camp, smoking and 
telling all the stories of fishing that ever 
they had heard—and many they had not. 
As I came silently into the group, I heard 
the deep voice of my companion: 

“Well, boys—you sure can get ’em up 
there !” 

“What’s_ that?” 
where ?” 


some one asked. 


“Up 
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The PFLUEGER 
ATLAPAC 


Salt Water Reel 


Every winner in the Tarpon Class of Field 
and Stream’s 1929 Prize Fishing Contest 
used a Pflueger Salt Water Reel! The 
Pflueger Atlapac Reel has been enthusi- 
astically endorsed by Zane Grey, Captain 
Mitchell, Rex Beach and other prominent 
sportsmen who know what deep sea fish- 
ing demands. Never before such stamina 
andperformanceinaSalt WaterReel! Only 
Pflueger experience could give it to you. 
And NOW a Pflueger ATLAPAC Reel for Every 
Salt Water Fishing Requirement. 
Size 4 0—865.00 
Size 6 0— 85.00 
Size 9 0—100.00 
Light—Medium or Heavy Fishing 


See the Atlapac at your dealers, and you 
will agree that this is the finest reel ever made. 
A complete line of Salt and Fresh Water Tackle 
—made by the Pfluegers, and backed by a No- 
Time-Limit Guarantee. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. OLR-11_ Akron, Ohio 





AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 
E. A. Pflueger, President 


PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GE 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I864 









Mail coupon below for a 
FREE copy of Pflueger’s 
Pocket Catalog 149. 
Filled with fish and fish- 
ing lore. Write today! 


7 a ow 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., 
Dept. OLR-11, Akron, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me without cost a copy 
of Pflueger’s Pocket Catalog No. 149 
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HE long, winding stretches of the 

lower Mississippi between New Or- 

leans and St. Louis, where for fifty 
years quaint, ornate stern-wheelers have 
churned and puffed and strained to better 
the record of the Robert E. Lee, were con- 
quered on August 12 by a tiny 12-foot out- 
board boat, powered by a 22 horse power 
Evinrude Speeditwin, driven by Claude N. 
Mickler of New Orleans. His record was 
decisive, eleven hours twenty-three minutes 
less than the stern-wheeler’s time, and 
eight hours forty-one minutes less than 
the time of the Bogey, a high-powered in- 
board driven by Dr. Leroy of Memphis 
about a year ago. 

More than fifty years ago the Robert E. 
Lee traveled the 1,154 miles in ninety hours 
and fourteen minutes, to set a record that 
remained untouched for half a century. Not 
until a year ago did any water crait suc- 
ceed in establishing greater speed. Then, 
last summer, Dr. Louis Leroy in his in- 
board powered boat covered the 
distance in eighty-seven hours and thirty- 
one minutes, two hours and forty minutes 
less than the record of the Robert E. Lee. 

Tiny outboard boats, pigmy-size when 
compared with river boats, had twice be- 
fore darted northward out of New Orleans, 
to try to gain the distinguished honors. 
Twice they had failed. 

Mickler left New Orleans at 9:07 a. m., 
Friday, August 8, and headed his tiny 12- 
foot craft northward, determined to cover 
the 1,154 miles at greater speed than had 
hitherto been made. This would have been 
a formidable task for a crew of two or 
more, yet Mickler decided to make the run 
alone. 


» 
Bogey 


At 2:45, four hours and fifty-four min- 
£ i ute the start, he passed Baton 
and 
established 


s after 
Rouge, La., 
thereby 
a new record for 
craft operating be- 
tween these cities. 

At 8:09 p. m., 
Friday, he arrived 
at Natchez, cover- 
ing the distance 
between Baton 
Rouge and Natchez 
at an average 
speed of about 28 
miles an hour, a 
pace never before 
attained by craft 
moving over these 
waters. 

He left Natchez 
at 11:09 p. m. Fri- 
day and _ passed 
Vicksburg, Miss., 
Arkansas City and 
Helena, Ark., in 
succession, arriving 
at Memphis at 1 a. 
m Sunday. After 
refueling and a few 
hours’ sleep he 
set out at 8:10 


a am mE 


~_ _, conducted by 
Willard Crandall 


Great Mississippi Run Opens New Possibilities for Outboards 


Sunday to cover the balance of the trip. 

Before him lay some of the most treach- 
erous water throughout the length of the 
“Father of Waters.” Sand bars, submerged 
timbers, river debris, and low water all 
conspired to bring failure to this intrepid 
driver. Constant watchtfulness, in spite of 
two days and two nights of driving with 
only a few hours of sleep, was imperative. 

Unnumbered times only the instantaneous 
turning of the steering wheel avoided col- 
lisions which might have damaged the boat 
and motor, or which might have caused 
Mickler to be grounded on sand bars, to 
face the ensuing difficulty and delays of 
getting his craft free. 

At places where the current was com- 
paratively slow, it was difficult to know 
the channel of the river, and for many 
miles long the bays looked as inviting as 
the main channel. If Mickler had run into 
these, he might easily have become lost 
and had difficulty in again returning to the 
channel. 


ESPITE all obstacles and handicaps, 

he arrived at Caruthersville, Mo., Sun- 
day afternoon at 5:15, having successfully 
negotiated the 115 treacherous miles from 
Memphis. 7 

The next morning came the report that 
Mickler had passed Cape Girardeau at 9:30, 
and then the principal hazards seemed safe- 
ly behind, for the river between this point 
and St. Louis is comparatively free of the 
dangers that exist throughout the stretch 
southward to Memphis. 

On Monday afternoon at 4:12 Mickler 
docked his tiny craft at St. Louis, where 
newspaper men and a host of people wel- 
comed him with hearty cheers. 

Mickler’s experience in St. Louis was 
pleasant throughout. Headquarters were 


Claude N. Mickler arriving at St. Louis after establishing a new record of seventy- 
eight hours forty-one minutes for the 1,154-mile trip from New Orleans to St. Louis 


established for him at the Mayfair Hotel 
through the courtesy of Miulliken-Hemp 
Inc., Evinrude distributors. He was fea- 
tured with photographs and newspaper 
stories in all of the St. Louis dailies. H 
was dined and banqueted and generally 
featured for his remarkable endurance, 
skillful piloting, and unrelenting courage, 
and enjoyed all of the honors that must 
come to anyone who succeeds in establish- 
ing a new record over which tradition has 
held sway for generations. 

Some 200 people saw Mickler leave New 
Orleans at the beginning of the trip. Some 
20,000 were on hand when he returned. 

Arrangements for the reception in New 
Orleans were handled by the Association of 
Commerce and city officials. Upon his ar- 
rival he was greeted by the mayor, cit) 
council, and the officials of the Associatio 
of Commerce. A great reception was held 
for him, followed by a parade through the 
main streets of New Orleans. 

At the banquet which followed, he was 
the guest of honor. He was presented with 
a beautiful solid silver and gold loving cup, 
to commemorate his achievement, and re- 
ceived $1,000 in gold, the latter being a 
contribution from New Orleans business 
men, 


Tiny Outboard Breaks New 
York-Miami Record 
RANK MORLEY, who set out from 


New York City at daybreak on August 
6 mm a 16-foot Crouch runabout, powered 
by a 35 horse power Elto Quad motor, ar- 
rived fourteen days and seventeen hours 
later on the palm-fringed shores of Miami. 
Fla., covering a total distance of over 
1,600 miles and reducing the previous rec- 
ord by almost 
twelve days. 

Morley’s course 
from New York 
City to Norfolk 
was out over the 
ocean, often out 
of sight of land 
From Norfolk 
southward he fre- 
quently drove 
through the long 
sounds extending 
between the islands 
and the shore, 
though often 
took to the ope! 
seas to follow 2 
bee line course and 
thus to save time. 

In general the 
open ocean waters 
dealt more kind! 
with the tiny craft 
and its pilot than 
the so-called inner 
channel, which 
would ordinarily 
be expected to al- 
ford fairly smoot! 
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Frank Morley in shen boat in which he made the world’s longest outboard trip of 
1930, from New York to Miami, Fla., in fourteen and three-quarters days 


passage. The trip to Norfolk, after stop- 
ping at Atlantic City, N. J., and Lewes, 
Del., had its rough spots when Morley 
could proceed at only half throttle to pre- 
vent capsizing. But the most difficult 
driving came in crossing Albemarle 
Sound and the mouth of the Alligator 


River off the coast of North Carolina. 


AUGHT in a driving rainstorm with a 

northeast gale whipping up waves 8 feet 
high, all of Morley’s intrepid skill was 
required to prevent being swamped or cap- 
sized many miles from land. Fortunately, 
his motor ran smoothly throughout the 
storm, though it was constantly drenched 
with rain and spray. 

Hardly had that danger subsided when, 
10 miles north of Beaufort, N. C., he 
struck a submerged log endwise with such 
force that the motor tilted up vertically, 
splitting the tray underneath and pushing 
the steering handle part of the way through 
the shields that cover the spark plugs. 
Fortunately, serious damage was avoided, 
and Morley drove on to Beaufort. The fol- 
lowing day he drove to McClellanville, S. 
C., a distance of 250 miles. 

Charleston, Savannah, Fernandina, Day- 
tona Beach, and Fort Pierce gave shelter 
to the tiny outboard and rest to its pilot 
during the successive days. On August 20 
he completed the voyage by driving from 
Fort Pierce to Miami. He arrived at 10 
o'clock in the evening, to be greeted by 
officials of the National Association, who 
approved his reports and declared him the 
new record holder for the 1,600-mile New 
York-Miami trip, the world’s longest out- 
board trip this year. 


New World Records Officially 
Released 


HREE new world records set by out- 
board race drivers have been officially 
O. K’d by members of the National Out- 
board Race Commission, it is announced by 


the National Outboard Association. Two 
of the records were made in eastern 


regattas and one was chalked up on the 
Pacific coast by amateur drivers. 

On August 24, at Greenwood Lake, N. 
J., Reece Hatchitt of Beechhurst, L. I, 
set a new record for amateur drivers using 
Class A motors when he averaged 30.38 
miles an hour in the mile trials for speed. 
Despite the fact that Hatchitt was required 





to use a heavier boat than those used for 
the same class of motor last year, his rec- 
cord far exceeds the best speed mark made 
last vear. Hatchitt used a Caille motor. 
At Geneva, N. Y., on August 22, G. P. 
Ellsworth set a new record for novice out- 
board drivers when he averaged 43.26 miles 
an hour for 5 miles in competition in a 
Class D race on Lake Seneca. Ellsworth’s 
mark exceeds by almost 4 miles an hour 
the record for Class D, Division I, drivers 
set last year by Harold Chapman of New 
York. 

On July 4, at Lake Lucerne, Calif., 
Manuel Azevido, an amateur driver using 
a Class D motor, set a record of 44.88 
miles an hour for 5 miles in competition. 


Endurance Run Sets Record 
at Atlanta | 


running their outboard motor 
continuously for twenty-three days and 
nights, Joseph Logan and M. L. Trammell 
of Atlanta, Ga., stopped their motor at 
:30 p. m. on August 17, with a total of 
52 hours to their credit. The former 
ndurance mark for the tiny engines was 
312 hours. It is estimated that the motor 
revolutions during the | 


FTER 


2? Ulin 


made 82,000,000 
twenty-three days. 


Ray Pregenzer Wins Dawes 
Trophy 


AY PREGENZER, Jr., of Antioch, 

Ill., holder of the world speed record 
for outboard race drivers, easily captured 
the Ambassador Charles G. Dawes trophy 
in the feature event of the third annual 
Mid-East Regatta held at Marietta, Ohio, 
Saturday, August 23. The Dawes trophy | 
is valued at $5,000 and is one of the most- 
prized trophies raced for by outboard 
drivers. 

Three heats of 4 miles each were run off 
on the Muskingum River at Marietta to 
decide the winner of the trophy, and Pre- 
genzer drove his giant Class F motor to 
an easy victory in each heat at an average 
speed of 42.86 miles an hour. Ben Coler 
of Gary, Ind., winner of the trophy in 
1928, took second place in this year’s race, | 
and Travis Chestnut of Jacksonville, Fla., | 
took third place after a thrilling race with | 
Ralph Harrington of Chicago. 
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|. KAPO SLEEPING ROLL 
Just the thing for FALL Hunting 


This light, warm, 
water-proof sleeping 
roll is preferred by 
Hunters because it is 
filed with soft, insu- 
lating ‘“Ceibasilk,” a 
silky fibre that is cold- 
proof, vermin-proof 
and comfortable. 
Priced from $31.70 up. 
KAPO PRODUCTS Co. I} 
156 Second St. E. Cambridge, Mass. 





Look tor Trademark 











GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 


Standard of its class—Built only by Kidney— 
used by more than 10,000 leading sportsmen. 
Catalog Free 
Con. adney & Sons, Inc., Dept. 8B, West De Pere, Wisconsin 
hicago—Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 South Wabash Ave. 











ACME DUCK BOATS 


Go after your ducks in an ACME. Make ready or 
fold up in 8 minutes. Light, Strong, Safe. Easy 
to transport on -houlder. Carry four men easily. 
Suitable for your outboard On market 38 years 
Sold world over. Priced right. Guaranteed. Write 
ACME BOAT CO., 105 Beck St., Miamisburg, Ohio 














Ask the Children- 


they know 





HARDWARE COMPANY 


Reg. 
Established 1854 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 


New York Office 151 Chambers St. 





U.S. Pat. Off. 
Incorporated 1864 














GET YOUR BOATING BOOK 
FROM THE OUTDOOR LIFE 
BOOK SHOP, DENVER, COLO. 

















N MUCH of our 

American West, 

where canoes can 
seldom be used and 
back-packing is fea- 
sible only for short 
jaunts, most packing 
is done on_ burros 
or the ever-present 
cayuse; and among 
those who follow the 
long trails into the 
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Packs and Packing 


By Glenn R. Vernam 


PACK OUTFIT 
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back country for 
pleasure or _ profit, 
the ability to do a 
good job of horse- 
packing is considered 
something of an art. 
With the possible 
exception of a good 
cook, a first-class 
packer is one of the 
most essential things 
to a pleasant trip. 
Almost anyone can 
assemble the articles necessary for such a 
journey, but to transport them with a mini- 
mum of labor and a maximum of safety is 
something else. Many an outing has been 
turned into a nightmare by slipping packs, 
unbalanced loads, and improper rigging, re- 
sulting in sore backs, broken or lost equip- 
ment, hours of unnecessary work, and 
frayed tempers. 

While first-class packing is more or 
less a craft of its own, requiring consid- 
erable understanding of the subject, 
coupled with much experience, there is 
no reason why anyone with, ordinary 
intelligence can’t gain a fair working 
knowledge of it by a little study and 
practice. Of course, the many “little 
twists of the wrist” which set the pro- 
fessional apart from the layman can only 
be obtained by experience, but, by studying 
the following directions and diagrams, one 
should be able to “throw a hitch” that will 
make a pack stay put, keep out the rain 
and dust, and prevent the contents from 
decorating the hillside when his horse 
“comes unhinged” after a fancied fright at 
a harmless cottontail. 

In building a suc- 
cessful pack, as in 
building anything 
else, it is necessary 
to begin with the 
foundation, which in 
this case is the pack 
saddle. There are 
several types of pack 
saddles, but among 
individual packers 
the old sawbuck 
style is most gener- 
ally used; and, as the 
methods of packing 
are quite similar, we 
will use the sawbuck 
for purpose of illus- 
tration. 


There is only one satisfactory style 
of rigging for pack outfits; that is with 
double cinch, breast strap, and breeching 
(“A,” Fig. I). In adjusting this, see that 
breast strap and breeching fit snugly, but 
not too tight. If too tight, the breast 
strap will cut the animal's wind; and, 
if too loose, it will allow the load to slide 
forward and back as the beast goes up 
and downhill. When you cinch the sad- 
dle, it is better to tie the latigos in the 
cinch rings than in the rigging rings. 
Then you will not have to loosen and 
raise the packs to get at the knots when 
necessary to tighten the cinches. Also, 
with the knots low down, the packs can’t 
ride on them and thus gouge the horse’s 
sides. 


_— COMPLETE your outfit you will 
need an extra pack cinch and approxi- 
mately 30 feet of half-inch rope for a lash 


” 


rope (“B,” Fig. I) and a pair of panniers 
or sling ropes (“C,” Fig. I). 

When saddling up, put plenty of pad- 
ding under the saddle, for you must re- 


member that a dead 
load always rides 
harder than does a 
human weight. A 
heavy wool blanket 
next the animal wit! 
three or four thick- 
nesses of quilt on top 
makes a satisfactory 
arrangement. They 
should project 6 or & 
inches in front of 
the saddle and come 
down low enough to 
prevent the packs 
from rubbing the 
horse’s sides. Try to 
have all blankets 
smooth and _ nicely 
adjusted, remember 
ing that galls and 
saddle sores are 
much easier made 
than cured. 

The next step, and 
by no means the least important, is the 
making up of the packs. One hundred to 
150 pounds is weight enough for the aver- 
age horse on steady going; although burros 
and mules can be loaded heavier. The load 
should be equally divided in weight and 
bulk, so that the two packs will balance 
evenly. Unbalanced packs cause endless 
slipping and shifting, which will ruin any- 
one’s disposition, not to mention the pack 
animal’s back. A good way is to dump 
your stuff out onto the ground and then 
divide it, article for article of the same 
size and weight, into two equal piles. 

If you are using panniers, it is then a 
simple matter to pack each division into 
its receptacle, remembering to arrange 
the camp dishes, etc., so they won't rattle. 
and tools and guns so they can’t gouge the 
horse or other equipment. Then hang the 
panniers on the pack saddle by simplh 
hooking the leather loops over the forks. 

Now comes the top pack. Put your 
hobbles, extra coats, war bags, and the 
like flat on top of the side packs, tying 
them down to the panniers if necessary 

Next, fold your bed- 
ding to about the 
width of the side 
packs and long 
enough to come 
down over the tops 
of the panniers. It 

















you have a tent, put 
it on top of the bed- 
ding for added pro- 
tection from rain 
and dust. With a 
tarp or large piece 





of canvas, cover the 
entire load, tucking 
it well under all the 
way around. Now 
you are ready to 








“throw the dia- 
mond.” 
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HEN you aren't using panniers, it is 
necessary to wrap and tie each pack in 
a square of canvas. These parcels must 
then be attached to the saddle with sling 

-opes. This method also applies to boxes, 
bags, and bales not suitable for pannier 
packing. 

A properly tied sling hitch is a big 
asset to a nicely riding load. To tie it, 
fasten one end of the sling rope to the 
front saddle fork, drop a long loop down 
the side of the horse, bring the free end 
up and around the back fork, and then 
pass the end down behind the large loop 
("A,” Fig. II). Place the pack inside 
this loop and bring the free end of the 
rope up over the end of the pack, tying 
it to the center of the loop (“B,” Fig. II). 
Shove the packs well up toward the sad- 
dle forks and adjust the slings so that 
they hang about even. 

With your packs arranged in position, 
proceed as with pannier packing until 
‘eady for the diamond. 

The diamond hitch is of various styles, 
forms, and names; the single diamond, 
double diamond, one and two-man dia- 
monds, and so on through a list which 
would be impracticable to try to cover 
in one short article. The hitch shown 
in Figure III is one of the simplest types, 
easily tied, not hard to remember, and 
one used quite generally throughout the 
West. 





To put on this diamond, first tie one 
end of the lash rope into the pack cinch 
ring. Then double the rope into an 8 | 
or 10-foot loop (“A,” Fig. III). Lay 
the free end of the rope lengthwise of 
the pack, with the end pointing back- 
ward. Throw the long loop over the 
pack and, reaching under the horse, hook 
the cinch into it (“B,” Fig. III), being 
sure to keep rope and cinch straight. 
Have the rope over the exact center of 
the pack, with the cinch straight in line 
and the hook pointing out. Then, after 
pulling the ropes tight, form a small loop 
by making one twist of the loose rope 
under, around, and over the one tied to 
the cinch ring (‘“‘C,” Fig. III). This is 
the beginning of the diamond. 

Now place loop “Y” around and under 
left-hand pack, and pull a long loop of 
the free end of the rope “Z” up through 
the diamond. Next, pull up your ropes 
until they are all as tight as possible, 
being sure to keep loop “Y” in position 
under pack. Now take loop “Z” and 
pull it forward as much as you can, pass 
it around under the right-hand pack, and 
back up to the diamond. Keep tighten- 
ing it as much as possible as you go. 
Boosting up on the packs will give some 
slack; then when they settle it will help 
to tighten the whole hitch. You can't 
get it too tight. 


TILL keeping the free end of the rope 

tight, return co the left side of the horse. 
Now by bracing your foot on the pack 
and pulling hard you can see the diamond 
begin to open. When you get everything 
drawn down as tight as you can, bring 
the free end of the rope back, around, 
and under the left-hand pack, and tie_it 
into the cinch ring (“D,” Fig. III). “E,” 
Figure III, shows about how the com- 
pleted pack should look. Such a hitch, 
if properly tied, should ride all day with- 
out causing undue trouble. And for all 
Practical purposes it is a very satisfac- 
tory example of the famous diamond. 
While not so popular nor satisfactory 
for general purposes as the diamond, the 
squaw hitch is often useful under certain 
conditions. The principles involved in 
tying it are a good deal the same as in 
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| CALL YOUR BLUFF 





IN A Niels STAG 


“COME ON, rain— 
come on wind—do your 
stuff! Inside my Hirsch- 
Weis STAG J'll stay 


Made of 24-0z. all wool 
Oregon flannel. Hirsch-Weis 
processed. Guaranteed water- 
proof. Styled for comfort, 
permitting unrestricted ac- 


tion. No binding any place. 












its more noted brother. The lash rope is 
tied in the cinch ring and a long loop | 
formed and thrown over the pack the | 


STAG IDEA’ 


An interesting book- 








let showing STAGS 1 please * 
andOutdoor garments s) 
in Actual Colors. Name —— 
Use Coupon. aadres® 





warm and dry as a hi- etd 


bernatin’ bear.” Cold 
and wet can’t gothru! SIZES 34TO 48 West. Worn everywhere. 









Convertible collar. Dou- 
ble shoulders, sleeves and 
back. 8 roomy pockets, 
including a big one clear 
across the back for game 
or grub. Proven in the 


COLORS: 

Red and Black Plaid 

Brown and Black Plaid 

Green and Black Plaid 

Navy Blue MHunter’s Red 
Forest Green 
Breeches to match.........$9.75 

Sizes 30 to 42 


If yourgdealer cannot’supply you, 
order direct. Use coupon. 
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Huntin Cold 


Rain or Snow 
andjike it. 







This Button on Every Coat 
Guarantees the New 





ALL WOOL 
WATER PROOF 


HHuatine Suit 


Hunt all day in snug 
warmth and comfort. 
Garments are made 
from 30 oz. all wool. 
Woven in fast colors 
—red and black, 
Styled to give 
every hunting 
need. Made up 
in _ breeches 
with horsehide 
patches, stag 
shirt, coat and 
cap. The only 
woolen line of 
sport garments 
with the wa- 
ter - repellent 
guarantee em- 
bossed on the 


button. Soi, Su 
BLOOD PROOF i 
GAME POCKET 













Coat is full lined in back. ‘Has outside cape in front, 
adjustable sleeves and four buttoned patch pockets. Slicker 
lined blood proof pocket across back with side entrances. 

Sleeves are pendulum style. Ask for DRYBAK woolen 
apparel and get the utmost in hunting comfort, warmth, 
wear and convenience. No. CC10 Coat $13.25 





THE DRYBAK CORP., 93 Worth St., New York City 


GENTLEMEN: Send me special catalog containing infor- 
mation about woolen apparel, 

















Name 
| Address OL3 
BEAN’S [530 


HUNTING SHOE 


Light as a mocca- 
sin with protec- 
tion of a heavy 
hunting boot. 



















Leather 
rubber 


top 
bottom. 
Price with and 
without heels. 
8-inch, $5.00 
10-inch, 6.25 
12-inch, 7.50 
Non-slip sole, 25¢ 
extra. 
Send for fall 


catalog. 


L. L. BEAN 
172 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 








REPTILES of the WORLD 


by Raymond Ditmar 
$4.00 Postpaid 


This book is of interest to everyone whether amateur or 
professional. Illustrated by almost 200 photographs taken 
by the author There are chapters devoted to turtles and 
tertoises; crocodiles and alligators; lizards and snakes. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop. 1824 Curtis St., Denver,Col. 
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BED HITCH FIG 
| 
| same as in the beginning of the diamond, 

but, instead of the single rope laid length- 

wise of the pack, a long loop is used 

(A, Eig. TV). 

After the cinch is hooked to the cross 
| loop and the ropes pulled tight, loop “Y” 
is turned over and pulled down, around, 
and under left-hand pack (“B,” Fig. IV). 
| Then take the free end of the rope, bring- 
| ing it over and backward, down, around, 
and under right-hand pack, and back up 
| to the top of the load, forming loop “Z” 
| (“C,” Fig. IV). Slip the free end under 
| the two sides of loop “Y,” over straight 
cross rope, and tie it back onto itself. 

Always remember to pull all ropes tight 
as you go, taking up all possible slack 
as in the diamond. This applies to all 
hitches. 

It sometimes happens, when making 
up a pack string, that there is a shortage 
of pack saddles; or perhaps one wishes 
to do some packing and finds no pack 
saddle available. In this case it becomes 
necessary to use the “W” hitch or one of 
the bed hitches. 

The “W” hitch is useful principally for 
packing bedding, tents, and the like, al- 
| though provisions and equipment can be 

rolled inside or tied in the two ends of a 
| tarp or canvas and slung over the horse’s 
back. In using this method, the pack 
saddle is dispensed with entirely, the 
pack, folded flat, being placed directly 
on the animal’s back and allowed to come 
well down over his sides. 











AV ITH the load in position well up to- 
ward the animal’s withers and evenly 
balanced, form the lash rope into two 
long loops like the letter “W” (“A,” Fig. 
\). Throw the two loops, which would 
| be the bottom of the “W,” over the pack, 
| keeping the center peak of the “W” and 
the two free ends toward you (“B,” Fig. 
V). Bring the two loops (“Y” and “Z”) 
up under the horse’s belly, pass the for- 
ward free end through loop “Y” and the 
rear free end through loop “Z.” Now 
bring both free ends up through the peak 
of the “W” and pull the whole arrange- 
ment tight (“C,” Fig. V). Double the 
ends back and tie them onto themselves 
to secure the whole. 

The bed hitch is used mainly for pack- 
ing a riding saddle, although it can 
be used on a pack rig equally well. Roll 
your bed, tent, etc., in a long roll, and 
throw it across the saddle between the 
horn and cantle. In the center of the 
lash rope, make a double half-hitch which 
is slipped over the horn and drawn tight 
with half of the rope hanging down on 
each side of the horse (“A,” Fig. VI). 
Now take the loose rope back over the 
| bed roll diagonally, bring it under the 
pack, and down to the cinch ring. Double 
| the rope here, and shove the doubled 
portion through the ring. Pull out the 
loop thus formed, and slip it over the 
| end of the pack. Then bring the free 











GRANGER HITCH 


FIG VI 


end up over the front of the pack diago 
nally to the cantle (“B,” Fig. VI). After 
doing the same on the other side, tighten 
the two ropes and tie the two ends to- 
gether behind the cantle; or, if you ar 
using a pack saddle, tie them to the back 
fork. 

This is also an excellent hitch for 
packing game. With such animals as 
deer and antelope, which are not too 
heavy for a horse to carry whole, simpl\ 
throw the carcass lengthwise across the 
saddle. Arrange your lash rope the sam 
as for the bed roll, put a loop around 
the neck and fore legs of the carcass on 
one side and around the hind legs above 
the hocks on the other, and you are read) 
to go. 


ITH heavier animals, like elk and 
caribou, a half carcass handles nicely. 
After skinning, rip the animal down the 
backbone and cut a small hole between the 
third and fourth ribs. Slip the saddle 
horn or front pack saddle fork through 
this hole and put on the bed hitch. 
Anchoring the carcass to the saddle horn 
this way eliminates any possible shifting 
of the load. 
There is another simple hitch which, 
while not so satistactory for steady pack 


ing, is sometimes handy when one 1s 
short on lash ropes, in a hurry, or for 
short hauls. The only names I ever 
heard for it were the tenderfoot ani 
granger hitches. 

In this the lash rope is tied in the 


cinch ring and thrown over the horse 
singly. Then make a large half-hitch 
in the rope which is slipped up over the 
right-hand pack. Bring the rope over 
the top of the load and put another hali- 
hitch around the left-hand pack. Now 
hook the free end over the cinch hook, 
tighten up, and tie. Figure VII will ex- 
plain this hitch. 

To pack a riding saddle with panniers 
or sling packs, hook your pannier loops 
or sling ropes over the horn and cantle 
the same as you would over the pack 
saddle forks. Then proceed with the top 
pack and one of the hitches as before 
You may have to tie the rear loops dow! 
with the saddle tie strings to keep them 
from slipping up over the rounded cantle 

Occasionally, when one wants to travel 
light with a one-man outfit or for short 
trips, it is handier to dispense with pan- 
niers and pack slings altogether. Figure 
VIII shows a very satisfactory method 
for making up such a pack. ; 

Take a tarp or rectangular piece o! 
canvas twice the length your completed 
pack will be, and fasten a snap and ring. 
or tie strings, in the center of each end 
Now divide your provisions and loose 
articles, placing each portion in the mid- 
dle of the canvas, about a fourth of the 
way from the ends (“A,” Fig. VIII). 
Then fold both sides well over, making 
a good lap. Next fold the two ends 









should 
just about meet, and snap or tie them 
together (“B,” Fig. VIII). 

Now turn the whole thing over so the 
back or tight side of the canvas will be 
on top, to prevent rain and dust from 


toward the middle, where they 


working into the folds, and throw it 
across the horse so that the loaded ends 
hang even. Throw your bed on top and 
secure it all with one of the regular 
hitches. An ax or an extra gun may be 
slipped under the lash ropes and tied 


in place with a bit of string. 
\ HEN on the trail with a pack horse, 
don’t forget to have a thought for the 
loaded animal. Never lose sight of the 
fact that a dead load is a much harder 
burden to carry than is a man. Try to 
pick the best trails with the easiest go- 
ing, and never let your horse trot down- 
hill. Stop occasionally and take up any 
slack there may be in the pack ropes. 


These ropes are quite likely to work 
loose from time to time as the load set- 
tles together and the horse “gaunts” up; 


more especially with a horse which has 
the bad habit of filling himself with wind 
when the cinches are tightened. While 





PACK 


FIG Wl 


TARP 
you are stopped, straighten any packs 
that have slipped, notice if any saddle 


blankets have become wrinkled or worked 
back, and look for any sticks or bark 
that may have found their way 
or into the folds of the blankets. 

Take it easy and let the pack horse set 
the pace when picking a way through 
rocks, down timber, and bad going. Stop 
frequently 
a hard climb. 
ing the first thing when you stop 
camp. Give the animal all possible ad- 
vantage, for on his well-being depends 








under | 


for breathing spells when on | 
Always attend to unpack- | 
for | 


a good share of the pleasures and success | 


of your journey, 
of your own personal comforts. 

These examples given here are only a 
few of the countless hitches and methods 
of packing employed by packers and 
wanderers of the sky line trails, but each 
fairly representative of its class, and 
among them the reader should be able 
to find a method for all ordinary occa- 
sions. While the art of packing is a 
large subject with many ramifications im- 
possible to describe in one article or to 
fully master without personal instruction 
and experience, these few hints, if care- 
fully followed, will enable the uninitiated 
to do a passable job of packing under most 
ircumstances. 

It is with the memory of numerous 
scenes of trouble, accidents, worry, and 
ruined outings, due to unskilled packing, 
bserved here and there in my wander- 
ings about the West, that I offer this brief 
outline in the hope that it may help some 
if the boys to avoid like experiences. 
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NEXT MONTH 
A Dramatic African Serial Begins 
‘‘Battles of the African Jungles”’ 
By W. S. CHADWICK 
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Outdoor Clothing You 


Can Live In 
By WAYNE B. MOULTON 


A spending the greater part 
of my life in the woods, hunting 
and fishing, it has been a great satisfac- 
tion to know that we have a full line 
of sport clothing that makes a man feel 
at home in the woods, 


Super Dux is a soft brown waterproof 
duck of highest quality that has been 
developed for the express purpose of 
making smart, comfortable and long- 
wearing outdoor clothes. 


Well known hunters and experienced 
woodsmen from all over the country 
are enthusiastic over Super Dux clothes 
and their many advantages. 


In spite of their high quality and care- 
ful workmanship, these fine clothes are 
moderately priced — the coat in the 
picture is only $8.50—the knee breeches 
are $5.50—the hat is $1.75 and the 18- 
inch wool socks are $1.50 a pair. 


Super Dux clothing is made in a com- 
plete line suitable for all weathers and 
conditions of woods, trail or stream. 


These sport clothes are sold through 
the better sporting goods stores but if 
your dealer has not stocked them, we 
will ship them to you postage prepaid. 
Our four color de luxe catalog will tell 
you all about Super Dux clothes and 
their outstanding advantages, Write 
for your copy to 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 


Manufacturer 


1615 Michigan Ave. : Detroit 
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SUPEROVUX 
WATER PR 


Waterproof, non-sinkable; holds 75 matches. Re- 
tails for $1.00. We will give you one free if you 
mail us 10 cents to cover postage and handling and 
this coupon together with your name and address, 
and the name of your sporting goods dealer. 





FUR FARMING | FOR PROFIT 
By Frank G. Ashbrook 


An invaluable book to those 
engaged in the fur farm- 
ing business, or those who 
lexpect to enter fur farm- 
ing or other branches of 
the industry. 
The author 
jhabits and 
of various 
jcluding foxes, 
imartens, skunks, 
: isheep and many 
Nand tells what 
jthere is for the fur, how 
it is handled and mar- 
== keted; what animals 
raise and the _ breeding, 
$4.00 Postpaid feeding and housing. r 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 


THE LONG TREK 


by Dr. Richard L. Sutton 


Around the World with Camera and Rifle. The story of 
an African-Asiatic Expedition, 1929-1930. $5.00 postpaid 
This book is the latest and most exhaustive of Dr. Sut- 
ton’s adventure and big game tales. Contains 350 pages 
and 201 illustrations 
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FUR- FARMING 
FOR PROFIT 


FRANK G ASHBROOK 


deals with 
characteristics 
animals, in- 
rabbits, 
karakul 
others 
demand 




















Dr. Sutton is also the author of TIGER TRAILS IN 
SOUTHERN ASIA, $2.25, and AN AFRICAN HOLI- 
DAY at $2.25. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $5.50--The Long Trek 
Check which $2.25—Tiger Trails in Asia 
you wish $2.25—An African Holiday 
FROUDE; cinisenscsiceinccteinesmsmidduncenisswesdveumiitbics sxcccasetenteatanle anes aesenenitetiia 
Address 

by Oscar Rush 
This book is offered to the public knowing that the sur- 
viving members of that exceptional body of men and 
women who lived in the West during the decades when 


cowboy was 
the conditions 


$1.00 


a cowman was a cowman and a 
will enjoy these stories. This book pictures 
as they existed when the West was in the making. 
postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Bookshop 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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Outdoor Life Hunting Scales 
{Pat. by J. A. McGuire} 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 


when you tell them 
the estimated weight 
of that trophy. With 


a pair of OUTDOOR 
LIFE Hunting Scales 
in your knapsack you 
are prepared to give 
them the exact weight 
of the big game killed 
on your trip. That will 
be convincing. 

Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds 
when weight is sus- 
pended by large hook 
and ring; capacity of 


other side when us- 
ing small hook and 
‘ing, 40 pounds. 

Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound. 
With the hooks and 


rings folded the scales 
occupy a space the 
size of a sandwich. 
Price $1 postpaid 
(Formerly $2) 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO. 

















+ 
AMERICAN DUCK, GOOSE AND 
by Dr. Wm. Bruette 
$7.50 postpaid. 

An authoritative book on ducks, geese, brant 
and swan; the story of their lives, feeding habits, 
migrations, rearing of their young, etc. The 
training of live decoys, retrievers and tolling 
dogs. 

The principles of wing shooting, guns, ammuni- 
tion, ballistics and yee of estimating speed 
distance and leads necessary to consummate 
various shots, etc. It is “the most interesting 
most complete and most useful book ever pub- 
lished on the subject. 

Order today 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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Keep Your Feet DRYand WARM with 


wet feet never helped a 
go straight to its mark. 
feet never brought 
a hunter home happy. If you 
want to get the most pleasure 
out of your trips—give your feet 
= the protection they 
deserve. Wear Rus- 
sell’s. You can’t 
find a better friend 
for your feet—light, 
flexible, watertight, 
and durable—plus the 
faithful comfort that 
only a genuine moc- 
ecasin boot can give. 
You’re stamping your- 
self a true sportsman 


Cold, 
bullet 
Uncomfortable 


when you wear Russell’s. | 


Because they’re the fin- 
est boots money can buy 
—yet cheapest in the long 
run. Can be resoled many 
times. Write today for 
free catalog showing com- 
plete line in actua! colors. 


W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 
936 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wis. 


IKE 
WALTON 


Note waterproof feature 
of the double v 
struction All seams 
tightly sealed. Hand sew- 
ed trom choicest leathers. 
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HUNTING 
& FISHING 


is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, revolvers, fishing tack- 
le, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, 


Only $1.00 


for two whole years, 24 big 
issues Subscribe now and 
we will send you 


FREE 


of charge this Remington 
Sheath Knife, with 4% in. 
blade of finest steel and big 
handle shaped to fit hand, 
together with leather sheath. 
This knife is just what you 
need for hunting, fishing 
and camping trips. 

Clip this adv. and enclose 
with $1.00 bill. Mail your 
order to-day to 


HUNTING 


& FISHING 
112 Transit Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 




















In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 
By J. A. McGuire. Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 
The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip under- 
taken by a party of sportsmen to get museum specimens 
fer off the beaten paths of the far North. $2.50 Postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 
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Scientists Give Advice on 
Wood Tick 


OOK out for the wood tick,” warns 
the Bureau of Entomology, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. “This crea- 
ture has been unusually abundant in the 
Eastern States this season, and it is sus- 
pected of carrying two dangerous human 
diseases, rabbit fever, or tularemia, and 
endemic typhus fever. While there is 
no cause for alarm, it is advisable to try 
to prevent wood tick infestations.” 
(Tularemia is a plague-like disease wide- 
ly distributed in the United States. 
Endemic typhus fever is largely confined 


| to the East and Southeast.) 


The season of wood tick abundance is 
ended, but some scattered speci- 
seen in early fall. 

It is not easy to control wood ticks, 
because the young ticks—known as seed 


| ticks and nymphs—feed upon many wild 
| animals and birds, 
| the ones that attack man—infest the larg- 


and the adult ticks— 


er domestic animals, particularly dogs. 
The adult ticks also fill themselves with 
the blood of the larger wild animals, such 
as foxes and ground hogs. The large, 
slate-gray ticks often seen attached to 
are the engorged females. They 
compara- 


tively short time—six to eight days. They 


| then release their hold on the animal and 


drop to the ground, where they crawl 
under dead grass or other debris for 
protection. In a few days they begin to 
deposit small, brownish eggs; a single 
female lays from 4,000 to 7.000 or more. 
Twenty to thirty days later the eggs 
hatch into small, six-legged ticks, com- 
monly called seed ticks. These little 
ticks crawl up grass and weeds, and 
await the coming of a suitable host to 
which they can attach themselves. If 
succeed, they insert their beaks, fill 
with blood in four or five days, then drop 
off, molt their skins, and gain additional 
pairs of legs. They are now called 
The nymphal tick has habits 
itself to animal or bird, filling 


ing an 


| with blood in four to six days, and again 
| dropping off and molting the skin, thus at- 


taining the adult stage. 


ANY 
adult 


spend the winter in the 
and with the first warm 


ticks 
stage, 


| spring days make their appearance and 


animals or humans. 
and adults are all 


are ready to attack 
Seed ticks, nymphs, 
long-lived. In any of these stages they 
may live from six months to nearly a 
year. The period of fasting depends upon 
the luck of the tick in finding an ani- 
mal upon which to feed. The change 
from seed tick to nymph, and that from 
nymph to adult, can only take place after 
a full meal of blood, and the female can 
not lay eggs without first engorging with 
blood. 

The life history of the wood tick, or 
American dog tick, suggests methods of 
control. Elimination from an area of 
small wild animals such as ground squir- 
rels, rabbits, ete., tends to reduce the 
Clearing out underbrush 
makes conditions less favorable 
for development of the ticks, but also 
aids in reducing the number of wild ani- 
mal hosts. It is important to prevent 
adult ticks from engorging on dogs and 
other animals, since they are_ prolific 
breeders. To prevent breeding it is neces- 
sary to remove all ticks from the dogs at 
least every six days. These should be 
crushed or dropped into kerosene oil. 
With pet animals the removal may be 
done by hand, although one can not be 
sure of discovering all the ticks on long- 
haired animals. The same method of 


control is somewhat applicable to horses 
and cattle if only one or two animals are 
infested. The ticks may also be kill 
by dipping the animals in any of the 
standard tick-destroying mixtures. suc] 
as the arsenical dips used against t] 
cattle tick in the South or the coal tar 
creosote dips. Be careful to select dips 
manufactured by reliable companies, and 
make dilutions according to directions on 
the container. 

The question is often asked, “W} 
should be done to protect one’s person 
from ticks?” High-topped shoes, laced 
over the trousers, or well-fitting leggings. 
help to keep off ticks. However, ticks 
will craw! up clothing to the neck 
attack at the edge of the hair. Kerosen 
oil may be applied to clothing as a re- 
pellent, but it does not give complete 
protection. After exposure to ticks, it 
is advisaLle to examine the body careful- 
ly and remove any ticks. Pull them off 
carefully to avoid breaking off the mouth 
parts in the skin. The tick bite may 
be disinfected by dipping a sharp, round 
toothpick in tincture of iodine, and work- 
ing it into the hole the tick left. 
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Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 
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Cooking in Clay 


NEW slant on cooking in clay is to 

get a good bed of coals and take a 
duck, for example, clean it, cut off the 
head and feet, but leave the feathers on. 
ack clay around the duck’s body until 
it is an inch thick. Scrape the hot coals 
away, dig a hole in the ground and lay 
the duck in this, then cover with the hot 
earth and over this a layer of hot coals. 
Leave for about three hours. Break the 
clay away, taking the feathers and skin 
with it. The meat will be found to be 
white and tender, with the natural juices 
retained. A special point about applying 
the clay to the bird is to work the clay 
into the consistency of thick putty, then 
roll it out in a sheet big enough to en- 
velop the bird. This sheet should be 
about an inch thick. A fire can be built 
on top of the layer of coals and leave 
about one hour for a trout or small bird, 
and larger animals and birds overnight— 
J. W. Wheeler, Colo. 


To Keep the Coffee Pot from 
Running Over 


LACE several small, green twigs criss- 

cross over the open top of the coffee pot 
and the coffee will boil up until it touches 
them and then recede.—Bernard M. Wills 


Wash. 
To Work a Cold Grease Gun 


OLD grease in one of the hand oper- 

ated force guns is difficult to work. 
Overcome this by heating the gun, filled 
with grease in a warm oven or on tht 
radiator, being careful to keep the greas 
away from a flame—Leonard J. Scril- 
ner, Ia. 


To Waterproof Boots and Shoes 


AKE equal parts ot tallow, paraffin 

and beeswax and melt over a moderate 
fire. Add a small quantity of turpentine 
after removing the container from th: 
danger of flames. Stir until well mixed 
It should be the consistency of a thic 
paste. Have the leather dry and app! y 
with a woolen cloth. The turpentine w! 
permit of a passable shine if the leather 
is rubbed briskly soon after the applic: 
tion—L. C. Ferguson, Calif 












SPORTSWEAR _ Town & Country leather windbreakers, slipovers and coats 
fit the sport as well as the sportsman. Snug where snugness counts—plenty of room where 


action demands freedom. Selected leathers—soft, pliable yet wear-proof and weather- 


proof. 


wr 
_— 


Preferred by real sportsmen everywhere. 
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1 In the field—on the pass— 
ATHER at the traps 


Town ¢ Country Leather Out 0’ Door Clothing is designed by experts who know exactly what the man who hunts, 
fishes, and hits the trail wants. Good-looking, but practical. Made from the finest, toughest leathers, tanned to an 
unbelievable softness. Every detail exactly right. At the best sporting-goods stores. Our booklet will be sent on request. 


GUITERMAN BROS., INc. 


Originators of Out 0’ Door Leather Clothing 





Kodiak Bear Hunt 
(Continued from page 32) 


came up the mountain side from below in 
the few minutes after I left you, and was 
hidden by the alders. That’s a regular bear 
trail he was following, and, if it wasn’t 
for that pesky wind which he got from 
either you or me, we'd have a chance at 
him.” And Earl looked positively sick as 
he talked to me. “Queer,” said he, “that 
there are no trails in sight anywhere to 
indicate where that big brute came down. 
It may be that he was holed up just below 
us, and has just come out.” And sure 
enough it was so. We back-tracked the 
gentleman and found where he had been 
“cached” for the winter under a big pile 
rocks that made an ideal hiding-out 
place for a sleepy bear. But the magical 
transformation in that trail is something 
I'll never forget. Don’t talk to me about 
unwounded and undisturbed bears “charg- 
ing.” That’s the veriest bunk. No self- 
‘especting bear likes the odor of the animal 
nan well enough to wish to be in the 
1me township with him. 
Early one bright morning, the third week 
May, Olmstead and I took the dory and 


s 


SAINT PAUL, MINN 





dropped down the bay a couple of miles, 
with the intention of looking into a bit 
of new country that lay back of a deep 
canyon which terminated in the bay at 
that point. It was 7:30 as we shoved the 
dory’s nose up on the sandy beach and took 
out our binoculars to give the ‘once over” 
to the top o’ the range we were facing. 





PITTI IIIT) 


Kendrick Kimball has written for us a 
most exhilarating humorous dog story 


Don’t Miss 
“Omar Kayoodle”’ 


In an Early Issue 





“Goodgoddlemity !” ejaculated Olmstead, 
as he steadied himself against a big rock, 
with his glasses trained on the crest of the 
range: “Will you look at that track and the 
big brute that’s makin’ it?” Two thousand 
feet up, in the deep snow, we espied what 
was most certainly a monster bear, making 
his way toward the ridge. His trail re- 
sembled that of some prehistoric creature, 
with a width of about 4 feet between the 





right and left prints, and not less than a 
stride of 5 feet. Each great footprint was 
deeply etched in the snow and accentuated 
by the slanting rays of the sun, which was 
just topping out over the lofty ridge. We 
were facing the canyon, which was not less 
than 500 feet deep, and toward the sides 
of which the mountain range to left and 
right sloped down to a point where they 
were free from snow, affording us an ele- 
vation of about 1,000 feet over which to 
make our climb in our efforts to follow the 
big fellow, who had already surmounted 
the heights above. 


‘sy ’LL lay a little bet that that big fel 
low came out of his hole this mort 
ing,” remarked Olmstead, as we paused for 
a breathing spell. “There’s just a chance 
of his following along the slope on thx 
other side, up near the top of the range 
in which case we are playing in hard luck 
On the other hand, he is just as apt to drop 
down to the stream for a bit of grass, and 
he may possibly dangle around there for 
the best part of the day. If so, we'll have 
a run for our money.” 
Most fortunately, brownie chose the 
easier line, and we could see, as we reach 











BASS 


MOCCASINS 


Whether you're flushing a bird, 
jumping a deer or stalking a lion, 


you want footwear that is light, 
flexible, absolutely comfortable 
and at the same time has the 
built-in qualities that mean long 
service, 


For more than half a century 
sportsmen have been getting 
just these qualities in Bass Moc- 
casins. They are True Mocca- 
sins, an essential part of every 
sportsman’s equipment and they 


are reasonable in price. 
Write for Free Catalog 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


902 Main Street 
WILTON > MAINE 





OIRIER 
ACK SACK 


Light Weight Trail and 
Wall Tents 
POIRIER TENT & AWNING CO. 
DULUTH, MINN. 





LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
168 pages of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen 
Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 
soles—also battery operated sets. Write today. 

ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 295 CHICAGO 





TORTURE 


Wonderful Results Obtained From Page In- 
ternal-External Combination Treatment 


SEND FOR FREE TRIAL 


Thousands suffering pain and discomfort from 
piles praise the Page Internal Tablet Combi- 
nation Method of Treatment, because of its 
internal as well as external action making it 
the correct way. Results truly amazing. Try 
it. Trial package sent. FREE in plain wrapper. 
Let the Page Method that has relieved 
many sufferers help you too. Send now 
free trial package. 


E. R. Page Co. 204 H Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 
Successful Muskrat Farming 


by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$5.00 Postpaid 


A practical book on the raising, breeding and 
handling of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
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the top of the divide, where he had gone 
slipping, sliding, and occasionally leaping 
down the snowslide until he reached the 
grassy bottom, where his tracks were not 
to be spotted through the glasses. All we 
had to do was to follow those tracks, 
which were clear enough to the eye aiter 
we had got down to the stream. Luckily, 
the wind was right, and held steady down 
the valley and through the canyon to the 
bay. From that standpoint the conditions 
were ideal. The lower part of the valley 
was covered with alders, except immedi- 
ately alongside the stream. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the “Kodiak” will plow 
through a patch of thick alder growth as 
he would a cobweb. When just out of 
hibernation, however, he feels a bit wobbly 
on his pins, and is inclined to favor open 
spots, especially if not alarmed. 
Notwithstanding there was never a mo- 
ment when the big brute was in sight, we 
trailed him practically all day. Just how 
far he was ahead was a matter of pure 
conjecture. It was no trouble, however, to 
follow those huge footprints in the soft 
earth, as he followed the course of the 
little stream, crossed it, and returned in 
the same general direction, without cutting 
across the wind. Once or twice it looked 
as if that was precisely what would hap- 
pen, and we were almost sick with appre- 
hension as to such an eventuality. We 
could very clearly where he _ had 
stop] feed, where he had lain down 
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| Marble’s Products are sold by most good d 


Keen as a razor 
—shaped and 
tempered for out- 
door service, mod- 


| eled to fit the hand & 
| with asure,easygrip () 


— pointed to find its 
way ecdy—-Gontie- stant 
ow through. Just the 
knife you need forcutting your way 
through underbrush, for sharpening tent stakes, for 
slicing bacon, dressing gameor doing any of the other 
innumerable "jobs a sportsman asks a knife to do, 
No. 49—Leather Handle, 4% inch blade, 
with Leather Sheath - $2.2 
Ute. 5 50 — Stag Handle, mae inch me 
with Leather Sheath 
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OUTING EQUIPMENT 


. For Every Hour in the Open’ 


Fasten to coat 
or belt. Guar- 
anteed accur- 
ate. No. 182 
Stationary 
oo ate. 


Roudivies Dial 
postpaid $1.50. 


gauge shell. 
Absolutely 
water-proof 
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or mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


| 48 pages. Handy pocket 


The end of the trail for bruin 
all un- | 
Also we found 
of these rectal plugs al- | 
referred to. No question but that | 
it was his particular property. 


and sunned himself, apparently 


HE trail led over a hogback, up which 
we toiled cautiously, to peer warily over 
top, thinking and hoping he might 
possibly be in sight. But no. It was plain 
to be seen, however, that the trail led into 
a bunch of alders where, possibly, he | 
might be taking a snooze. It was 3 o’clock, 
and that’s about the time when brownie 
may be found napping, prior to the evening 
feed. We had been on the trail nearly | 
with nothing but brief rests 
chocolate washed down by 
ice-cold water from the mountain stream. 
And now the trailing was over. What 
next? We sat there on that hogback, just 
below the sky line, and thought it over. | 
The patch of alders beyond was not very 
extensive. With the exception of the 
farthest end, we could see all around it, and 
the presumption was he was in there. But, 
given that as a fact, who could tell on 
which side he would make his get-away 


| when he decided to move? It was less than 


500 yards from where we were hiding to 
that bunch of alders, and time was flying. | 
We had been traveling all day long in a 
sort of amphitheater, drained on either side 
by two streams which merged in the middle 


size. Shows the complete 
Marble line. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. 


Company 
571 Delta Ave., 


| Gladstone, Mich., U. S.A. 


; West 
Canadian Representatives 


R. H. Conle 
405A Travelers’ ae 
Winnipeg 


ldg.,San Fran- 
Cisco, Calif. 








THE REAL 
LOG CABIN 


By C. D. Aldrich 
$4.00 Postpaid 


a A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they cost and how 
practical they are. | 

The author 1s 

.probably the only 

jarchitect in this 

_gj country who has de- 

oo voted himself exclu- 

sively to designing 

and building log cabins from the simplest to 
the most elaborate. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 

1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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and nothing to eat, trying to keep from 


and emptied into the stream that flowed | 
through the canyon out into the bay. The | 
bear had led us in a circuitous sort of trail, 
which had returned to a point within 3 
miles from where we took it in the morn- 
ing. Olmstead believed that the bear, keep- 
ing true to the form he had shown all day, | 
would in all probability cross the stream | 
again and take the back-track to the bay, | 
over the low divide where we had started 
following him in the morning. 
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this open spot between us and that patch of 
alders, we'll give him our wind, in which 
case We won't even get a peep at him. If 
he’s sleeping, he’ll be jogging along within 
an hour or so, and it’s reasonable to sup- 
pose that he'll follow the course of the 
stream as he’s been doing all day.” And so 
we dropped down the hogback, the way we 
had come, and cautiously made our way 
to the banks of the little stream, which we 
could follow, without being discovered, to 
a point within rifle shot of the bunch of 
alders where he was supposed to be, not 
more than 100 yards from the river bank. | 
Not a thing to do but to get under cover 
and wait patiently. 

We were concealed by a big tussock of 
the tundra, lying prone on our bellies in the 
dry grass, in such a position that we had | 
the whole stream front of that patch of | 
alders within range in both directions, not | 
more than 150 yards. It was an ideal spot | 
from which to make our attack if, indeed, | 
he were kind enough to emerge from the 
alders in our direction, if, after all, he 
were really in the alders. Oh, we had 
plenty of time for speculation. I suppose 
we had lain there for full half an hour 
when Olmstead, raising his head to peer 
cautiously through the grass atop that tus- 
sock, whispered tensely: “There he comes, 
right toward us. Get ready.” 








HE bear had apparently been lying just 

inside the alders at the place where he | 
had entered, opposite the hogback. Olm- | 
stead was right. If we had undertaken a 
stalk from that point, he would have scent- 
ed or heard us beyond all doubt. As he 
approached, deliberately and unsuspicious, 
evidently with the intention of crossing the 
little stream close to which we were con- 
cealed, I let him get within about 125 
yards, and, just as he was crossing an open 
space, I pressed the trigger. He went down | 
ina heap, but without a sound. On his feet | 
again in a split second, I poured in another | 
volley, which turned him over a complete 
somersault. Rising once more to his feet, 
with a mighty lunge, he turned to the alders 
from which he had emerged but a moment 
previously, where he found cover. I re- 
loaded, and we sat waiting patiently for 
another few minutes. 

“I’m sure you got him,” said Olmstead, 
“but there’s no sense in making any attempt 
to investigate that bunch of alders right | 
now. He might not be quite as sick as we'd 
like to believe. We can’t get back to camp 
tonight anyway, and we have all the time 
there is. It won’t be dark until 9 o’clock.”’ 

When Olmstead said we couldn’t get back 
to camp that night, I knew well enough that 
he referred to me solely. Having kept up 
my nerve all day long on this memorable 
“stern chase,” I was almost in a state of 
funk, The fight was over. We had either | 
won or lost, and we couldn’t get back to 
camp that night anyhow. That didn’t hurt 
my feelings. I could have lain right down 
in the grass where I had been lying, for 
the rest of the night. I was all in. So the 
prospect of “siwashing” it held no terrors 
tor me. It wouldn’t be the first time I had 
sat around a bit of fire, with no blankets 





Knows Hunting Clothes 


“Sheds penuped bike E knows the superiority of genuine Utica-Dux- 

a duck’s back bak Hunting Clothes. For a quarter of a cen- 

e tury they have best met every hunter’s need. Keeping 
him dry in rain, sleet and snow—without retaining 
body moisture. Keeping him warm in keen wind and 
bitter cold. Free where necessary for quick action, yet 
properly snug for hard traveling. Standing every 
test of comfort, wear and tear without a fault. Be- 
cause made for it. America’s highest quality Hunt- 
ing Clothes, yet moderately priced. 

Buy genuine Utica-Duxbak Hunting Clothes for 
any kind of hunting. The choice of veterans every- 
where, for use from cloudland to canebrake, and 
from rice lake and tidewater bay to woodlot, field 
and prairie. 



























Hunting Coats in six improved styles, three of 
them patented. Breeches in short, medium and long 
sizes for proper fit. Long Pants, Shell Vests, Hat- 
Caps, Caps, Leggings. Ask your dealer, or write to us. 


UTICA-DUXBAK Corp. 


4 Noyes Street 
Utica, N.Y. 


i Coupon - - - ---------- 
UTICA-DUXBAK Corp., 

4 NOYES ST., UTICA, N. Y. 

Send me FREE your new 1930 Style Book 
of all genuine Utica-Duxbak Hunting 
_ Clothes, including those you make of 
 Rain-proofed Mackinaw. 


Name.... 




















treezing between midnight and morning. 


ABERCROMBIRE’S x2. orcs 
Best Down Robe 


Abercrombie’s ‘Downrobe”"— 
warm, compact and comfortable 
downto 40 below zero. Genuine 
Hudson's BayBlanket lined with 
pure down feather quilt. Large 
size, $75. ‘**‘Winterobe,”” made 
with lamb’s down quilt, camel- 
hair blanket lined, balloon silk 
cover, $45. Each equipped with 
Hookless Fastener and can be 
furnished double. 


Best Fall and Winter Sports Equipment—Low Cost / 


AND tailored Hudson's Bay Coats, Parkas and Breeches; Cruiser Hunting 

Jackets and Breeches of Mackinaw. Special Mackinaw Hunting Jacket 
with large yoke back and front—just the thing for Fall and Winter work. Im- 
ported Swiss Caps; best Wool Shirts and hand knit Socks. Russell Moccasins, 
leather top rubbers. Green Egyptian light-weight tents. Air Mattresses and 
Pillows. Large assortment of Packs and “‘hookless’ Bags. Skate Sails a- 
specialty. All Cutlery, Axes, Compasses, Prepared Foods, Cooking Nits. 
Sold in larger cities by best dealers. Catalog FREE. 


David T. AbercrombieCo.., Dept. OL11,311 Broadway, New York City ° 
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New hunting 
coat stops wind 
from chilling back 


ERE’S a new RED HEAD Hunt- 

ing Coat every hunter will wel- 
come. Remember the last time you 
filled the game pockets of your hunt- 
ing coat with birds—how it bulged 
out and let the wind sweep up your 
back? Brrr—that was cold! But now 
—a patented elastic-protector keeps 
the inside lining snug against your 
back.Gives warmthand comfort plus. 
From top to bottom an A-1 hunting 
coat. Comfortable, durable, wind 
and water-proof! See it at your dealer 
or write for 


Free Equipment Book 


All the latest RED HEAD Equipment for 
hunters: Coats, shell vests, caps, breeches, 
gun cases, holsters, shell bags, etc. 
Write today for your free copy. 


Red Head Brand Co. 


New Name o 
ALWARD-ANDERSON- SOUTHARDCO. 


925-29 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 

















| marksmanship. 


| led 





| 914 inches; 


| inches; length of claws, 


As I looked at it, there were worse things 
than that, and I thought of the magnificent 
bear I had turned over three times down 
on the Peninsula and lost him after all. 
Did I really have my game? We knew he 
was practically full of lead, but that doesn't 
always mean a hide down in the Kodiak 
bear country. Worse than that, it most 
always does mean a bear dying a slow death 
as a result of the hunter’s indifferent 
Olmstead must have read 
my thoughts for he said, with a cheery 
grin: 

“How much would you like to bet that 
you haven't got him? I guess we can take 
a chance on following him up now. Come 
on, we'll go and see.” 


‘D where he had stood for 
couple of minutes in the 
The bloody trail 


E FOUN 

a_ brief 
alders, and bled profusely. 
out of the alders on the far side, 
through an open spot, into another bunch 
of alders for a full mile, before we came 
upon him, down and_ out, still groaning, 
but too hard hit to offer any resistance. I 
gave him a final shot to finish the job, 
though it was hardly necessary. He was 
indeed a monster, and really looked more 
terrible dead than alive by reason of the 
fact that, when seen in the grass, his full 
size was not so apparent as when lying on 
the bottom of a little stream in the alders 
into which he had rolled. 

The measurements follow: Estimated 
weight, 1,800 pounds; height at shoulder, 
4 feet; length of pelt, feet; circum- 
ference of head, 4 feet 4 inches; width of 
head, 1 foot 3 inches; length of skull, 1 
foot 6 inches; size of hind foot, 13% by 
circumference of fore leg at 
after removing hide, 2 feet 2 
6 inches; length 
estimated weight of 


“elbow,” 


of tushes, 2 inches; 

hide, 150 pounds. 
We “siwashed” 

snatch of sleep. 


it that night, with a 
Not much wood for the 


| fire. Olmstead left at daylight for camp 
and returned about noon with “Slim” 
Crocker, armed to the teeth with bacon, 





bread, and butter, and the old and highly 
respected coffeepot. Words are inadequate 
to describe the reception he received. I 
officiated with the ax and cleared enough 
space in the heart of that dense bunch of 
alders to let a bit of sunshine through, 
and the camera did the rest. It took the 
two of them over three hours to skin out 
that tremendous carcass, and “Slim” 
packed the hide back to camp—not in one 
afternoon however. That wet pelt was 
entirely too much for one man to pack 
back to the camp in one trip, and we made 
the husky young man cache it before he 
undertook to scale that 1,000-foot climb 
over the divide. It was wiser to return for 


it the next day. 


| the 





HE fur on that hide was ov er 4 inches 

long and as silky as a spaniel’s. A won- 
derful trophy, in very truth. And when I 
recall the keen determination of Olmstead 
to bring that marvelous animal to bag and 
cleverness of that splendid, all-day 
stalk, I take off my hat to one of the best 
hunters it has ever been my lot to fall in 
with. He doesn’t know the meaning of the 
word “fail.” Old-timers in Seward were 
unanimous in stating that that pelt was the 
largest and finest taken off Kodiak Island 
in the memory of the oldest of them. There 
were at least a half-dozen bad scars indi- 
cated on the inside of the skin and two 
holes in the scalp, one of which penetrated 
into the skull, showing that that old bird 
had been a most redoubtable fighter in his 


| day. 


I was lucky enough to bag a second bear 
before the hunt was over—a splendid speci- 
men of the silvertip weighing 





variety, 
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about 900 pounds, with a beautiful pelt, 9 
feet in length, the fur on which was over 


5 inches long. He would have been worth) 
possibly, of just as much enthusiasm as the 
great big fellow excited if the latter had 
not materialized. As Emerson puts it so 
laconically: “When the gods arrive, the 
half-gods go.” 

This story would not be complete with- 
out some reference to two horses which 
were daily in sight across the bay from our 

camp, in the very heart of the bear c untry, 
which had been left there seven years ago 
by a rancher who gave up ranching and 
didn’t have enough money to take his 
horses out. I submit that they offer a fine 
commentary on the claim of the rancher 
on the eastern shores of Kodiak Island 
as to the predatory habits of the big brown 
bear on the west coast. To this I take 
pleasure in adding the testimony of B. R. 
Hart, vice president of the Alaska Pack- 
ers Association of San Francisco, as given 
at a dinner of the Seward Chamber of 
Commerce, and at which I was present, 
when he stated that in the vicinity of a 
salmon cannery owned by his company 
near the mouth of Uyak Bay, where the 
brown bears are plentiful, they had pas- 
tured several cows for between ten and 
fifteen years without any of them ever 
having been molested by a bear. I appreci- 
ate that this testimony won't cut any figure 
in the fair young lives of the Kodi iak 
Island ranchers, who are determined upon 
the extermination of this magnificent ani- 
mal, providing they can induce some one 
to undertake the job for them. “Safety 
first” is the Kodiak Island ranchers’ 
watchword. 


The Giant of the South Seas 


(Continued from page 10) 


But it bothered me, hampered me. Bob 
put on his rubber coat and, protecting his 
camera more than himself, sat out on the 
bow waiting. 

My swordfish, with short, swift runs, 
took us 5 miles farther out, and then, wel- 
come to see, brought us back, all this 
while without leaping, though he broke 
water on the surface a number of times. 
He never sounded after that first dive. 
The bane of an angler is a sounding fish, 
and here in Tahitian waters, where there 
is no bottom, it spells catastrophe. The 
marlin slowed up and took to milling, a 
sure sign of a rattled fish. Then he rose 
again, and it happened to be when the rain 
had ceased. He made one high, frantic 
jump about 200 yards ahead of us, and 
then threshed on the surface, sending the 
bloody spray high. All on board were 
quick to see that sign of weakening, of 
tragedy—blood. 

Peter turned to say, coolly: 
meat, sir.” 

I did not allow any such idea to catch 
in my consciousness. Peter’s words, like 
those of Bob and John, and the happy jar- 
gon of the Tahitians, had no effect upon 
me whatever. 

It rained half an hour longer, during 
which we repeated several phases of the 
fight, except slower on the part of the 
marlin. In all he leaped fifteen times clear 
of the water. I did not attempt to keep 
track of his threshings. 


“He’s our 


FTER the rain passed I had them re- 
move the rubber coat, which hampered 
me, and settled to a slower fight. About 
this time the natives again sighted sharks 
coming around the boat. I did not like 
this. Uncanny devils! They were the 
worst of these marvelous fishing waters. 
3ut Peter said: “They don’t know what 
it’s all about. They'll go away.” 


















They did go away long enough to relieve 
me of dread, then they trooped back, lean, 
yellow-backed, white-finned wolves. 

“We ought to have a rifle,” I said. 
“Sharks won't stay to be shot at, whether 
hit or not.” 

It developed that my swordfish had 
leaped too often and run too swiftly to 
make an extremely long fight. I had ex- 
pected a perceptible weakening and recog- 
nized it. So did Peter, who smiled gladly. 
Then I taxed myself to the utmost and 
spared nothing. In another hour, which 
seemed only a few minutes, I had him 
whipped and coming. I could lead him. 
The slow strokes of his tail took no more 
line. Then he quit wagging. 

“Clear for action, Pete. Give John the 
wheel. I see the end of the double line. 
There!” 

I heaved and wound. With the end of 
the double line over my reel I screwed the 
drag up tight. The finish was in sight. 
Suddenly I felt tugs and jerks at my fish. 

“Sharks!” I yelled, hauling away for 
dear life. 

Everybody leaned over the gunwale. I 
saw a wide, sheery mass, greenish silver, 
crossed by purple bars. It moved. It 
weaved. But I could drag it easily. 

“Mauu! Mauu!” shrilled the natives. 

“Heave!” shouted Peter, as he peered 
down, 


N A few more hauls I brought the swivel 
of the leader out of the water. 


“By God! They’re on him!” roared 
Peter, hauling on the leader. “Get the 
lance, boat hook, gaffs—anything. Fight 


them off!” 

Suddenly Peter let go the leader and, 
jerking the big gaff from Jimmy, he lunged 
out. There was a single enormous roar 
of water and a sheeted splash. I saw a 
blue tail so wide I thought I was crazy. It 
threw a 6-foot yellow shark into the air! 

“Rope his tail, Charley,” yelled Peter. 
“Rest of you fight the tigers off.” 

I unhooked the harness and stood up to 
lean over the gunwales. A swordfish rolled 
on the surface, extending from forward of 
the cockpit to 2 yards or more beyond the 
end. His barred body was as large as 
that of an ox. And to it sharks were 
clinging, tearing, out on the small part 
near the tail. Charley looped the great 
tail, and that was a signal for the men to 
get into action. 

One big shark had a hold just below 
the anal fin. How cruel, brutish, ferocious ! 
st made a powerful stab at him. The 
big lance head went clear through his neck. 
He gulped and sank. Peter stabbed an- 
other underneath, and still another. Jimmy 


was tearing at sharks with the long- 
handled gaff, and when he hooked one he 
was nearly hauled overboard. Charley 


threshed with his rope; John did valiant 
work with the boat hook, and Bob fright- 
ened me by his daring fury, 
far over to hack with the cleaver. 

We keep these huge cleavers on board 


to use in case we are attacked by an octo- | 


pus, which is not a far-fetched fear at all. 
It might happen. Bob is lean and long 
and powerful. Also he was mad. Whack! 
He slashed a shark that let go and ap- 
peared to slip up into the air. 

“On the nose, Bob. Split his nose! 
— the weak spot on a shark,” yelled 
eter, 


NEXT shot Bob cut deep into the round 
stub nose of this big, black shark— 
the only one of that color I saw—and it 
had the effect of dynamite. More sharks 
appeared under Bob, and I was scared so 
stiff I could not move. 
“Take that! And that!” 


; sang out Bob, 
ina kind of fierce ecstasy. 


“You will try 
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MaToe ce “Se 


HE little can is far more con- 
venient than the old metal 
coffee pot and the bulky package 
of ground coffee. It weighs less 
and takes the least possible space 
in your pack. G. Washington’s is 
economicalincostaswell,because 
nothing is wasted or thrown out; 
a small tin of G. Washington’s 
makes as much as a big can of 
ordinary coffee. 
Only the finest of coffees are 


Thelittlecan means 
better coffee with 


G. Washington's is sold at all good grocery stores. Write for 
a free sample can to The G. Washington Coffee Refining 
Company, 1005Hanover Ave., Morris Plains, New Jersey. 


the coffee part of the coffee bean 

























less work 


used in the preparation of G. 
Washington’s. It is pure coffee, 
good coffee—nothing but coffee. 
The wonderfully fine flavor makes 
your outdoor breakfast taste dou- 
bly good. At night you top offa 
broiled trout or brace of birds 
with a beverage unsurpassed in 
your dining room at home. Made 
in a few seconds, simply by plac- 
ing a level teaspoonful in each 
cup and adding hot water. 
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WOODS ARCTIC DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 











as he leaned | 








Do Your Sleeping 


Enjoy your trip and get your deer! 


IN the acorn ridges 
of the Northeast 
or the rimrocks of 
the Southwest—buck 
deer still expect a lot 
of alertness from a 
hunter. So too in 
the pinelands of the 
Old South or the 
badlands of the upper Missouri. If you want 
your buck, its best to be awake, Wherever you 
hunt, take a Woods Artic Down Sleeping Robe 
and get your sleep at night. 

No cramp or nerve strain from heavy or 
tight covers. You lie fully relaxed, with free- 
dom to stretch and roll. Uniform body-heat 
temperature is maintained by remarkable 


Posen in nei aati ake St.,Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 



















at NIGHT! 


temperature acvom- 
modation. Regardless 
what the weather is— 
you sleep! No draft, 
chill or shut-in body 
moisture 
your energy. 

ou get up—look out 

ir. Buck! | 

The World’s best hunter’s bedroll—warm- | 
est, lightest, most hygienic. Interlined with 
Woods Everlive Down, from Northern water- 


fowl. a weights, e ach i in two sizes, $46.50 
to $67.50. Woods wool batt robes, $20 and 
$26.50. Sold by leading dealers. If not dis- 


played, please write us. New folders with 


prices mailed FREE. 








auto. 


There’s Ducks for You—with a 
Bring home your limit with a *‘*K ALAMAZOO’”’ 


‘Kalamazoo”—the folding, 
puncture-proof duck boat. 
Strong but light. 
Up or down in a jiffy. 
Fully guaranteed. 


Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co., 690 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich, 













Swift, silent, steady. Non-sinkable. 
Check as baggage, carry by hand or 
All sizes. Use with your outboard. 
Write for free catalog. 


Go anywhere. 














$1.25 





BEAN’S COLD PROOF 
ARCHED INNERSOLE 


Takes away that flat-footed feeling so as to 
make your Leather Top Rubbers and Moccasins 
feel the same as your everyday shoes. 

Made of high-grade sheepskin and pigskin with 
adjustable steel arch. 

Send for Catalog. 
L. L. BEAN, 173 Main Street, 


Freeport, Maine. 











BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


we NAVY SUPPLY CO 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
3910 Lester St., Richmond, Va.C 


| GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around bootin the World” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound ‘or two 
lighter than the average boot;easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. Ae 

Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 4 


FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOECO. eux 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota aie 






































































LISTEN FELLOWS! 





Hunting season is bearing 
right down on us and there is a 
lot of itchy trigger fingers scat- 
tered all the way from Kodiak 
to Kalamazoo. 

The frontier country will soon 
reverberate to the crack of 
rifles; game will get as scarce as 
hen’s teeth, and a lot of old 
timers and tenderfeet will wake 
up in the cold grey dawn with 
cricks in their backs, knees 
permanently wrapped around 
their chins, and big blue grouch- 
es a foot deep. 


BUT! 


Some of the boys are going to 
poke their heads out of Down- 
Right-Comfort Sleeping Bags, 
snort like colts in the crisp 
morning air, rarin’ to go. 

Out in the open there’s nothing like 
a sound, comfortable night’s sleep, 
and there’s nothing to insure it like a 
Down-Right-Comfort Sleeping Bag. 


Be Sure 
You’ve Got One Along 


A Down-Right-Comfort can’t get 
too warm—it matches the climate 
and weather. You always have 
three layers under you; over you 
either a single blanket, a blanket and 
a robe, or a blanket and two robes 
and that’ll take you down to 40 
below and back. 

Lightest for its size and warmth, 
sanitary, waterproof, with or with- 
out a 4-pound air mattress. 

Take my advice and get all the 
dope about the Down-Right-Com- 
fort before you hit the trail. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry it, send his name 
and I’ll give you all the lowdown. 


(Qt 


HIL W. HANN 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 
19 S. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Dept 11 





DowneRiente Comrort 
SLEEPING BAG 








which 


| bloody messes I 


! to eat our swordfish—dirty, stinking pups! 
Aha! On your beak, huh! Zambesi! 
Wow, Pete, that sure is the place.” 

“Look out, Bob! For God’s sake—look 
out!” I begged, frantically, after I saw a 

| shark almost reach Bob’s arm. 

Peter swore at him. But there was no 
keeping Bob off those cannibals. Blood 
and water flew all over us. The smell of 
sharks in any case was not pleasant, and 
with them spouting blood, and my giant 
swordfish rolling in blood, the stench that 
arose was sickening. They appeared to 
come from all directions, especially from 
under the boat. Finally I had to get into 
the thick of it, armed only with a gaff 
handle minus the gaff. I did hit one a 
stunning welt over the nose, making him 


let go. If we had all had lances like the 
one Peter was using so effectively, we 
would have made short work of them. 


One jab from Peter either killed or dis- 
abled a shark. The crippled ones swam 
about belly up or lopsided, and stuck up 
their heads as if to get air. Of all the 
ever saw, that was the 


| worst. 


“Makes me remember—the war!” panted 
Peter, grimly. 

And it was Peter who whipped the flock 
of ravenous sharks off. Chuck! went the 
heavy lance, and that was the end of an- 
other. My heart apparently had ceased to 
function. To capture that glorious fish, 
only to see it devoured before my eyes! 

“Run ahead, Johnny, out of this bloody 


| slaughter hole, so we can see,” called Peter. 


OHN ran forward a few rods into clear 

water. A few sharks followed, one of 
did so to his death. The others 
grew wary, they swam around. 

“We got ’em licked! Say, I had the 
wind up me,” said Peter. “Who ever saw 
the like of that? The bloody devils!” 
Bob took the lance from Peter, and stuck 


| the most venturesome of the remaining 
| sharks. It appeared then that we had the 


| situation in hand again. 


My swordfish was 


| still with us, his beautiful body bitten here 
| and there, his tail almost severed, but not 


irreparably lacerated. All around the 
boat wounded sharks were lolling with fins 
out, sticking ugly heads up, to gulp and 
dive. 

There came a let-down then, and we ex- 
changed the natural elation we felt. The 
next thing was to see what was to be done 
with the monster, now we had him. I 
vowed we could do nothing but tow him 
to camp. But Peter made the attempt to 
lift him on the boat. All six of us, hauling 
on the ropes, could not get his back half 
out of the water. So we tied him fast 
and started campward. 

Halfway in we espied Cappy’s boat. He 
headed for us, no doubt attracted by all 
the flags the boys strung up. There was 
one, a red and blue flag that I had never 
flown. Jimmy tied this on his bamboo 
pole and tied that high on the mast. Cappy 
bore quickly down on us, and ran along- 
side, he and all of his crew vastly excited. 

“What is it? Lamming big broadbill?” 
he yelled. 


M* FISH did resemble a broadbill in 
4 his long, black beak, his widespread 
flukes, his purple color, shading so dark 


now that the broad bars showed indis- 
tinctly. Besides, he lay belly up. 
“No, Cappy. He’s a giant Tahitian 


striped marlin, one of the kind we've tried 
so hard to catch,” I replied, happily. 

“By gad! So he is. What a monster! 
I’m glad, old man. My word, I’m glad! 
I didn’t tell you, but I was discouraged. 


| Now we're sitting on top of the world 
again. 





“Rather,” replied Peter, for me. “We've 
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got him, Captain, and he’s some fish. But 
the damn sharks nearly beat us.” 

“So I see. They are bad. I saw a num- 
ber. Well, I had a 400-pound swordie 
throw my hook at me, and I’ve raised two 
more, besides a sailfish. Fish out here 
again. Have you got any fresh bonito?” 

We threw our bait into his boat and 
headed for camp again. Cappy waved, a 
fine, happy smile on his tanned face, and 
called: ‘“He’s a wolloper, old man. I’m 
sure glad.” 

“I owe it to you, Cap,” 
him. 

We ran for the nearest pass, necessaril; 
fairly slowly with all that weight on our 
stern. The boat listed half a foot and 
tried to run in a circle. It was about | 
o'clock, and the sky began to clear. Bob 
raved about what pictures he would tak 

“Oh, boy, what a fish! If only Romer 
! I saw him hit the bait, 


had been with us! 
and I nearly fell off the deck. I couldn't 


I called after 


Be 





Giant Tahitian Striped marlin, first of the 
species ever caught. Weight 1040 pounds 
after sharks had made a meal of part of 
his body 


yell. Wasn’t it a wonderful fight? Every- 
thing just right. I was scared when he 
tried to go under the boat.” 

“So was I, Bob,” I replied, remembering 
that crucial moment. 

“IT wasn't,” said Peter. “The other da 
when we had the boat out at Papeete | 
shaved all the rough places off her keel 
So I felt safe. What puts the wind up 
me is the way these Tahitian swordfis! 
can jump. Fast? My word! This fellow 
beat any small marlin I ever saw in m) 
life.” 


1 AGREED with Peter and we discussed 
this startling and amazing power of th 
giant marlin. I put forward the conviction 
that the sole reason for their incredibl 
speed and ferocity was that evolution, the 
struggle to survive, was magnified in thes 
crystal-clear waters around Tahiti. W‘ 
talked over every phase of the fight, and 
that which pleased me most was the old 
whaler’s tribute: 

“You were there, sir. That cool and 
quick! On the strike that dry line scared 
me stiff. But afterward I had no doubt 
of the result.” 

We were all wringing wet, and some ©! 
us as bloody as wet. I removed my wet 
clothes and gave myself a brisk rub. | 









and my hands hurt 
pangs I endured gratefully. 

We arrived at the dock about 3 o'clock, 
to find all our camp folk and a hundred | 


could not stand erect, 


natives assembled to greet us. Up and 
down had sped the news of the flags wav- 


ing. 


| This hunting knife is 


I went ashore and waited impatiently to | 


see the marlin hauled out on the sand. It 


took a dozen men, all wading, to drag him | 
in. And when they at last got him under | 


the tripod, I approached, knowing I was 
to have a shock and prepared for it. 


But at that he surprised me in several | 
His color had grown darker and the | 


wavs. 
bars showed only palely. Still they were 
there, and helped to identify him as one 
of the striped species. He was bigger than 
[ had ever hoped for. And his body was 
long and round. This roundness appeared 
to be an extraordinary feature for a mar- 
lin spearfish. His bill was 3 feet long, 
not slender and rapier-like, as in the or- 
dinary marlin, or short and _ bludgeon- 
like, as in the black marlin. It was about 
the same size all the way from tip to 


where it swelled into his snout, and slight- | 


ly flattened on top—a superb and remark- 
able weapon. The fact that the great 
striped spearfish Captain Mitchell lost in 
1928 had a long, curved bill, like a rhi- 


noceros, did not deter me from pronounc- | 


ing this of the same species. 
I named this species, “Giant Tahitian 
Striped Marlin.” Singularly, he had a 
small head, only a foot or more from 
where his beak broadened to his eye, 
which, however, was as large as that of a 
broadbill swordfish. There were two gill 
openings on each side, a feature I never 
observed before in any swordfish, the one 
toward the mouth being considerably small- 
er than the regular gill opening. From 
there his head sheered up to his humped 
back, out of which stood an enormous dor- 
sal fin. He had a straight-under maxillary. 
The pectoral fins were large, wide, like 
wings, and dark in color. The fin-like 
append. ages under the back of his lower 
jaw were only about 6 inches 
quite slender. In other spearfish these are 
long, and in sailfish sometimes exceed 

feet and more. His body, for 8 feet, was 
as symmetrical and round as that of a 
good, big stallion. According to my de- 
duction, it was a male fish. He carried 
this roundness back to his anal fin, and 
there further accuracy was impossible be- 
cause the sharks had eaten away most of 


Right there | 





long and | 


the flesh from these fins to his tail. On | 


one side, too, they had torn out enough 
meat to fill a bushel basket. His tail was 
the most splendid of all the fish tails I 
ever observed. It was a perfect bent bow, 
slender, curved, dark purple in color, finely 
ribbed, and expressive of the tremendous 
speed and strength the fish had exhibited. 

This tail had a spread of 5 feet 2 inches. 
His length was 14 feet 2 inches. His girth 
was 6 feet 9 inches. And his weight, as 
he was, 1,040 pounds. 

Every drop of blood had been drained 
from his body, and this with at least 200 
pounds of flesh the sharks took would have 
fetched his true and natural weight to 
1,250 pounds. But I thought it best to 
have the record stand at the actual weight, 
without allowance for what he had lost. 
Nevertheless, despite my satisfaction and 
‘lation, as I looked up at his appalling 
shape, I could not help but remember the 
giant marlin Captain had lost in 1928, 
which we estimated at 22 or 23 feet, or the 
20-foot one I had raised at Tautira, or the 
28-foot one the natives had seen repeatedly 
alongside their canoes. And I thought of 
the prodigious leaps and astounding fleet- 
ness of this one I had caught. “My 


heaven!” I breathed. “What would a bigger 
me do?” 
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“The knives experienced guides 
and sportsmen recommend” 


Shape of blade is result of 
centuries of hunting experi- 
ence in a country whose 
people have long been noted 
for superiority in sports and 
in outdoor life. 


real Swedish Steel! 


‘THESE are genuine Finnish Kauhavan 
“Puukko” hunting and fishing knives, 
Not production products, but made 

individually by trained and skilled 

craftsmen whose fathers and grand- 
fathers made knives before them 
at Kauhava, Finland. 

Blades are hand forged from 
highest grade Swedish steel, one 
piece from point to top of 
handle. They will stand up 
under service and punish- 
ment ruinous to the aver- 
age knife. 

A fine utility knife 
for fishing, hunting, 
skinning, camp and 
tourist use. 

Handles of 
brightly color- 
ed galalith 
shaped to fit 
































No. 12 4” $3.50 
No. 12-B 434” 4.50 
No. 2 6” 6.00 


All knivesare 
furnished 
with Sheaths 
atprices 
shown. 








the hand are No, 14 4” $3.50 

practical Sheaths are No. hs ayn" 4.50 

and fine renee trem No. 6” 6.50 
% ne grade 

appear leather, perfectly 


ing. seamed with 
metal caps and 


tips. 





No. 10 4” $3.25 
No. 10-B 434” 4.25 
No. 0 6” 5.75 





memes em mm cme wes ce 
If your dealer cannot supply you, use the — 
Postage will be added if knives are ordered 0. 

Rarz Mine Inpvstrian Co. 

5713 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

EB entiose $....:0.4 .... Sord prepaid Knife Now............ 


RAIL MINE 
INDUSTRIAL CO. 


5713 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, O. 






DEALERS:— 
Finnish Sport 
knives give satis- 
faction and sell 
readily. Write for 
anformation. 











PARK RANGERS 


Park rangers; forest rangers; $1620 year. vacation; steady jobs 
Protect game; patrol forests: give tourists information, het: ails 
free. rite Delmar Inst., B51, Denver, Colo 




















by outdoor men 
everywhere... 


BERGMANN SPRINGSOLES 
get their name from the 
unique Bergmann sole con- 
struction. This springy, 
one-piece sole puts swing 
into the stride and carries 
feet tirelessly forward over 
long, tough trails. Berg- 
manns get their reputation 
as the most powerful and 
most comfortable shoe in 
America from years of 
wear by veteran sportsmen under all conditions 
of weather and service. Made from the finest 
leather. Tops are soft and pliable. Full grain 
bellows tongue. Army studs for easy lacing. 
Made in five models from $16.50 
to $25.00. All sizes in 12-inch 
and 16-inch height (14-inch on 
order.) Sold by sporting goods sent pe 
and shoe stores, or direct if no ¢ 
mere’ dealer near you. Write for com- 25 F SSN 
plete catalog showingall models. ~ ? a 
Theo Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co., &y = 
389 N. 28th St., Portland, Ore. 


TheBERGMANN 
-Efpringsok BOOT 





PoLK’ 
and Mailing List Catalog 


| Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different linea of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed, 

Valuable information showing how to 
use the mails to secure orders and in- 
quiries for your products or services is 


given. 
Write for FREE Copy 
on L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
ort City. Directory Publish 1 
Branches in Principal Cities wes 
Mailing List of np llora— Business Statistics 
Producers Direct Mail Advertising 


Write for free 
tllustrated catalog 


BERGMANN 
SHOE GREASE 
Makes Leather 























Ehiholiennde Fishing 


By Ben C. Robinson $2.00 Postpaid 


An authoritative and interesting book on all 
phases of muskellunge fishing. The author also 
gives careful attention to rod, reels, lines and 
hooks based on his years of actual experience 
Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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“> Rifle and Pistol — 


conducted hy 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Light vs. Heavy Six-Guns 


Foreword: Mr. Keith is a newcomer among 
the writers whose articles have appeared in 
Outdoor Life. He is a cowboy and a rancher 
who has spent his whole life in the wilder por- 
tions of our Northwest, most of the time witha 
six-gun on his hip or a rifle over his shoulder. 
He worked for many years as a cowboy, and for 
four years ran a pack train for the Forest 
Service. He has been on many long hunting 
and exploring expeditions in various capacities, 
and only last year was on a long trip down the 
Peace River, returning with pack train along 
the crest of the Rockies to the Frazer River,a 
trip many of us would give years of our lives to 
take. But the thing which interests us most 
about Mr. Keith is that he is a dead shot with 
both revolver and rifle. He has done a large 
amount of experimenting with both weapons, 
and has proved these experiments in his prac- 
tical work on his ranch and in the game fields. 
He has also kept in touch with all recent de- 
velopments in firearms. In this way, his ex- 
periences have been very unique. I know of 
no other man well up in both past and modern 
weapons, who has shot and experimented on 
the range with all types, and has then had 
almost unlimited opportunities for trying these 
types out on large and small game, and more- 
over a man who is so good a shot that the results 
he obtains are reliable. 

Mr. Keith has taken every opportunity to per- 
fect himself in both the theory and practice of 
shooting. For example, he went to the National 
Matches at Camp Perry in 1924 as a member of 
the Montana National Guard Team, and came 
out high man on the team in practice and the 
individual matches. Again in 1925 he was 
there on the Idaho team, and was high man on 
the team in the National Team Match, and 
won second place in the Free Rifle Reentry 
Match. He therefore knows the target game well, 
and appreciates how much a fine grounding in 
the correct methods of shooting help a;man 
when he turns from the target range to the game 
fields. Incidentally, he has also taken part in 
many riding and broncho-bucking contests in 
the round-ups of the West. I am sure we will 
all take much profit and pleasure from Mr. 
Keith’s experiences with the revolver and rifle. 
—Townsend Whelen. 


he natural trend in the East 
seems to be toward the lighter caliber 


ODAY t 


38 Smith & Wes- 
favorite. In my 


six-guns, with the 

son Special cartridge the { 
West, almost the 
opposite is true, as 
most westerners, 
and _ particularly 
all cow-punchers, 
ranchers, and 
mountain men in 
general, as well as 
most law officers, 
prefer heavy cali- 
ber six-guns. In 
this country, the 
38 Special is usu- 
ally considered as 
a target and small 
game_ cartridge 
only. Like the .22 
Long Rifle cart- 
ridge, it is used 
mostly to punch 
holes in paper and 
as a grouse gun. 
Here the  .38-40, 
.44-40, .44 Smith & 


My No. 5 .44 Special, the best six-gun I ever saw. 


By Elmer Keith 


Wesson Special, the .45 Colt cart- 
ridges are the favorites, while the .38 
Automatic Colt, the 9 mm. Luger, and the 
.45 Government Colt are the favorite car- 
tridges for automatic pistols. There are 
a great many reasons and conditions which 
have caused this preference for large cali- 
bers in the West. In the East, the laws 
restricting and prohibiting the carrying of 
any kind of handguns are becoming more 
numerous and more rigidly enforced all 
the time. This makes it hard for the 
peaceful, law-abiding citizen to even own 
a gun, let alone the carrying of it daily 
as he does his watch. Such laws tend to 
increase the sale, either legitimately or 
otherwise, of small, light caliber pocket 
guns, which can be easily concealed, and 
which use light cartridges, readily carried 
in the pocket, and to discourage the larger 
weapons which have to be carried in 
holsters and their cartridges in belts. These 
same laws almost completely disarm the 
honest citizen and the gun crank, but they 
in no way hinder the activities of the 
crook. He goes about his nefarious busi- 
ness, well knowing that these laws make 
it much easier for him to operate. 

The average city-raised easterner is not 
the man physically that many would have 
us believe. The life that he leads daily 
does not tend to make a man strong. Such 
men are more easily killed or put out of 
action than the average outdoor westerner, 
used to the rigors and hardships of rough, 
outdoor life, often at high altitudes. Many 
eastern law officers argue that no cartridge 
heavier than the .38 Special is needed, and 
they may possibly be right as far as the 
East is concerned. However, it is a proven 
fact that the average outdooor westerner 
will stand a lot of shooting up and still 
be abie to fight back. I know of several 
gun fights where the .38 Special failed to 
down or even stop the other man’s shoot- 
ing, even though he was vitally hit. The 
Moro of the Philippines demonstrated that 
he could absorb a cylinder full of .38 Long 


and 


ivory 


Now have it stocked with carved 


Colt cartridges, and still be able to clip 
a soldier’s he: ad off with one stroke. 


FRIEND of mine, an old cowboy now 

living in Montana, was shot through 
the neck with a bullet from a .32-20, and 
did not know that he was hit until the 
trouble was over. At another time, this same 
friend was ascending a stairway behind an- 
other cow-puncher, when a woman came to 
the head of the stairs and, aiming at the 
man in front of my friend, she shut both 
eyes and jerked the trigger of an old rod 
ejector .45 Colt double action revolver. 
She missed the man she aimed at, and 
hit the hardwood railing. The bullet glanced 
and hit her man on a thick and heavy 
chap belt. It brought him to the bottom 
of the stairs with a grunt, even though 
it did not cut his skin. At another time, 
my friend was struck in the ribs by a 
ricochetine .45 Colt. He was riding along- 
side another man when the — shooting 
started. Although the shots were not 
aimed at him, one of them caromed off 
his partner’s steel saddle horn and hit my 
friend in the ribs. He still has a vivid 
recollection of being knocked sideways out 
of his saddle. No one can tell him that 
a .45 Colt has not plenty of power. 

I have another old cowboy friend living 
in Missoula. He went east to Abilene 
on some of the early drives of Texas long- 
horns, working for a Texas outfit, and was 
shot through with a .44-40 and still lives. 
He was starting out of the bunk house 
unarmed when a man, whom he had no 
reason to believe was an enemy, jerked 
out a .44-40 and shot him just as he 
reached for the gun. The bullet struck 
him in the right forearm, coming back of 
and above the elbow, then entered his right 
side, and emerged through his back. Even 
though he was plugged through, he man- 
aged to take the gun away from his as- 
sailant with his left hand, grab him by 
the neck, and lead him to a near-by horse 
trough, where he was doing a nice, neat 
job of drowning 
him, when the 
other boys arrived 
on the scene and 
stopped the rump- 
us. My friend's 
right arm was use- 
less after the shot 
and he had onl 
his bare left hat 
to fight with 
Needless to say, 
he spent many a 
long day in bed, 
recovering from 
this wound. 

These incident 
don’t prove any- 
thing, still they 
help to illustrate 
what some of the 
outdoor men of the 
West can stand. 
Some of our wes- 
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Steady Now 


you're shooting Xpert shells 


In another second the roar of a dozen pairs 
of wings will break the silence! Up comes 
your gun and as the streaks of feathered 
lightning shoot out ahead you aim and... 
what happened? 


Perhaps you got your birds—but what 
about the times you’ve missed, when you 
knew your aim was right? 


If you want a shotgun load that ° ‘gets 
what it goes after,” 

shoot WESTERN Xpert 

shells. They are made 

with care and precision 

that assures uniformity. 


/ 


and be sure 


Always dependable. Hard hitting. 
Smokeless, of course. And low in price. 


Equally popular for quail and rabbit shoot- 
ing is the top-quality Western Field shell, 
a standby with shooters for nearly 30 years. 
For ducks and geese shoot the famous 
WESTERN Super-X load, frequently imi- 
tated but never equaled for long-range 
effectiveness. 

If you want a fine, all-round shell with very little 
recoil, for field or trapshooting, shoot the WEsTERN 
Minimax load. It combines light recoil with fast, 
even patterns. . . . Write us for interesting, free 
literature describing Western shotgun shells and 
Lubaloy cartridges. 


Toslon 


XPERT, FIELD and SUPER-X SHOTGUN SHELLS 





Branch Offices: 
Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cale 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1119 Hunter Ave., East Alton, III. 
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tern police departments use only the .45 
caliber revolvers or automatic pistols 
for these very good reasons. The .38 
Special has failed in so many cases to 
down a man with one shot, even when 
it is vitally placed, that, to my notion, it 
is out of the question to recommend guns 
using this cartridge for self-defense. Bank 
bandits and crooks seldom travel alone 
these days, and the officer or citizen has 
got to put one out of commission with each 
shot if he would successfully combat them 
in an open fight. Only today I received a 
letter from a very reliable friend in In- 
diana, telling of a recent gun fight there 
between police and bandits. One officer 
shot a bandit under the arm as the latter 
was shooting at another officer with his 
pump shotgun. The officer used a re- 
volver, taking the new .38 Special Super 
Police cartridge made by Western, with 
the blunt, heavy bullet. However, the 
bandit kept right on shooting with his shot- 
gun until the officer had given him the rest 
of the cylinderful under the arm at 4 feet 
distance, after which he fell dead. If the 
police would use .44 or .45 caliber guns 
with a correctly shaped bullet loaded to 
give over 900 feet a second velocity, they 
would seldom need to shoot a man more 
than once to stop him. The officer is badly 
handicapped at the best, and the heaviest 
six-gun loads are plenty small enough to 
cope with riot and machine guns. 


GREAT many westerners do kill game 
with a six-gun, and some of them big 
game at that. The heaviest revolver loads 
on this green earth are plenty small enough 
for big game. Even jack rabbits will 
often run a quarter of a mile with .44 
or .45 factory loads through the heart 
or lungs. I have seen them do it many 
times, often not even losing their feet from 
the impact of the bullet. When one tackles 
a bear, deer, elk, or goat with a six-gun, 
he has need for the most powerful loads 
his gun will stand and still function per- 
fectly. I have killed three black-tailed 
deer and an old billy goat with a single 
action Colt. I shot eighteen cartridges at 
the goat at distances from 40 to 300 yards, 
and hit him with ten of them, running him 
nearly 3 miles. All but one of the bullets 
went clear through, several times knocking 
him down, but he was always up almost 
as soon as the smoke had boiled out of 
the gun. I was using a single action .45 
caliber Colt revolver with 5'%-inch barrel, 
and the powerful Remington black powder 
loads. Finally, when I got up to him, 
I had either to shoot him again or knock 
his head off, so I finished him with a belt 
ax, as I was about out of shells and in 
a good bear country. His heart and lungs 
were badly mashed up. Large six-gun 
shells are heavy to carry, and a_ good, 
wide belt is the best way I have found. 
A man needs his rear cinched pretty tight 
if he would pack a box of such cartridges 
in his hip pocket. Anyway, no rider would 
ever carry anything in his hip pockets. 
A good revolver shot can, in a pinch, ac- 
count for most American game, but it 
sometimes takes a lot of shooting, even 
for deer. If a man can get within 50 
yards and then land his first shot in a 
vital place, he has a very good chance for 
meat. It is a good thing that there are 
no rules governing positions in game shoot- 
ing. I almost always use both hands, and, 
if there is time, I adopt the steadiest posi- 
tion I can get into, but I have often done 
about as well with one hand and standing 
on my feet. A deer is not at all hard 
to get with a large caliber six-gun, pro- 
vided one knows how to get within 50 
vards without disturbing it. 


KNOW of one instance in northwestern 
Montana where a man named Wagner 
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killed three grizzlies with the five shells 
he carried in his .45 Colt. He met the 
bears, an old male, a sow, and a cub, in 
the trail, while going to his mountain 
ranch. The old male made no effort to 
get out of the way, but came slowly for- 
ward, swinging his head. As the trail was 
cut out of thick, second-growth jack pines, 
there was little chance of dodging them. 
Wagner killed the old male with the first 
shot in the head at short range. As the 
sow raised up, he killed her with the sec- 
ond shot, and then planted the three re- 
maining slugs in his gun in the cub, as he 
ran back along the trail. Even then the 
little fellow carried all three shots, and 
Wagner had to make the long trip back 
with his dogs next day and trail him up. 

My friend, Steven A. Camp of Ovando, 
Mont., used to trap quite a few bears and 
killed them all with a Colt Police Positive 
target revolver, chambered for the .22 
W. R. F. cartridge. I examined the skulls 
of four blacks and one grizzly he had 
killed with this little gun. He had killed 
all but one with the first shot. That one 


Elmer Keith, ranchman, cowboy, hunt- 
er, and rifle and six-gun expert 


he hit too near the top of the skull and, 
though the little bullet went into the brain 
pan and out the other side, it barely touched 
the brain, and only knocked him down 
temporarily. A bear’s skull, even the 
grizzly’s, is very thin on top, though a 
heavier ridge runs up between the eyes. 
However, at close range, any heavily 
loaded .44 or .45 Colt will shoot through 
the skull if hit squarely. Camp always 
waited until they lowered their heads to 
bite at the trap or sniff at the ground, 
then with his .22 he could hit the skull 
squarely. Understand, I am not recom- 
tion this to show what one very cool and 
mending a .22 Colt as a bear gun—far 
be it from such. However, I merely men- 
careful old westerner has done, even with 
a bean flipper. 

If one can get a square shot at the 
rump, then a well-placed six-gun shot will 
break down a deer or bear as easily as a 
rifle. If they are turned sideways, then 
the heart is the best bet. The heart shot 
will seldom kill instantly. Sometimes it 
does if the heart is full of blood at the 
time; if not, then the animal usually dies 
running. The neck is the most uncertain 
shot of all, and, personally, I’m off neck 
shots for good. Right now I'd be pushing 
up the daisies instead of writing, were it 


not for a good, accurate .38-40 single ac- 
tion Colt, plus three heavy hand loads, 
alternating with some Remington factory 
soft nose cartridges that I used on a bull 
elk. I had shot him too high in the 
neck with a rifle and, thinking he was dead, 
went up to him. His head was under the 
snow, but he came alive all right, and 
caught me on his brow points as he arose. 
I landed down the mountain below him, and 
for once had to do some quick, accurate 
shooting. I also found out that the Rem- 
ington .38-40 low velocity soft nose car- 
tridge was no good for elk, as my first 
shot struck squarely in the forehead and 
exnanded to the size of a nickel, but did 
not dent the skull or even stagger the old 
boy. The next in the cylinder was m) 
heavy load, and it put him down for the 
time being as he came for me, landing 
against me in the snow. 


HERE has been quite a lot said both 

for and against a soft nose bullet in six- 
guns and automatics. Many claim that 
they do not expand on game. I must dis- 
agree. I killed three black-tailed deer, all 
full-grown animals, and one a very larg: 
and old one, with a 54-inch single action 
32-20 Colt, with Winchester factory low 
velocity soft nose ammunition. On the old 
fellow both bullets went through, but the 
other two each had some of the bullets | 
shot perfectly expanded in their bodies. 
Both the jacket and the whole bullet were 
perfectly expanded. The same load fired 
with the same gun into either dry and dead, 
or green lodgepole pine merely smeared 
off the lead nose, and left the whole jacket 
intact. An elk I shot in the forehead with 
a .32-20 single action Colt had the bullet 
perfectly expanded in the back part of th 
skull. I remember emptying a 38 Colt 
Military Model Automatic into a larg: 
porcupine in camp one night, and next 
morning I found one soft nose bullet per- 
fectly expanded on the ground, it having 
gone the length of the porky, so they must 
expand on meat and bone, though not 
on wood. 

For the beginner or anyone else want- 
ing to really learn to shoot a revolver or 
pistol, I'd advise that he first get a .22 
caliber Colt Police Positive target re- 
volver, or a .22 caliber Colt Woodsman 
automatic pistol, and a good book on re- 
volver shooting. Then let him practice 
steadily and constantly, first at short rang: 
and on a fairly large target. He should 
also do a lot of dry shooting on empty 
shells, striving always to hold and squeeze 
each shot as though it were a match. li 
he can get some experienced pistol shot 
to coach him, so much the better. He can, 
in this way, with a few inexpensive .22 
caliber cartridges, become a good shot, 
whereas if he were to try to learn with 
the big gun the cost of the ammunition 
would be tremendous, and the recoil when 
he was still a beginner might fix in him 
the habit of flinching, which, once it is 
fixed, is awfully hard to cure. It is all 
in practice and still more practice. When 
he has fully mastered the .22 and not be- 
fore is the time for him to get a heav) 
gun. If he favors the six-gun he has the 
Colt New Service target revolver, the Colt 
Single Action Army revolver, and_ th: 
Smith & Wesson .44 target revolver t 
choose from. If he prefers an automatic 
then he should choose either the .45 cali 
ber Colt Government Model Automati: 
pistol, or the Colt Super .38 Automatic 
pistol, or both. 


PERSONALLY, I prefer the Colt Sing 
Action Army revolver as my experienc: 
indicates that the usual factory loads aré 
not heavy or poweriul enough for most 
of the shooting we have to do in the West 
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Confident with PETERS 


OU’VE been there, too, perhaps... when the 

situation suddenly reached a climax... when 
the outcome of deadly competition was delicately 
poised . . . when your nerves tingled in a tense 
appeal to meet the challenge successfully. 

If you have, then you know how very much de- 
pends on the calm confidence with which you 
face that supreme moment... on the feeling that 
you have the distinct advantage of being equipped 
with ammunition of unfailing quality . .. on the 
knowledge that every handicap of uncertainty 
has been removed from your best shooting. 

Peters ammunition is now widely recognized 
as the one ammunition you can shoot with 
greater confidence . . . greater because Peters 
has the exclusive advantage of being certified in 
its performance by means of Peters Spark Photo- 





graphy. You can be calmly confident that every 
component part of a Peters cartridge has been 
repeatedly photographed in action... then tested 
and corrected to one millionth of a second. That’s 
why you can know beforehand exactly what will 
happen after the shot is fired. 

Above is a Spark Photograph of a .30-06 Metal 
Case Hollow Point Bullet passing through a cake 
of paraffin. In our free booklet entitled, ‘From 
Trigger to Target,” you will find many other 
Spark Photographs that will amaze you. Ask 
your nearest dealer for a copy of this interesting 
booklet or write to us. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. K-43 
Cincinnati, Ohio San Francisco 


New York 


BLERS 


AMMUNITION 





AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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and the single action revolver is the only 
one capable of handling extremely heavy 
loads of du Pont No. 80 powder. All 
Smith & Wesson and Colt swing-out cyl- 
inder guns have too much of the rear of 
the barrel projecting through the frame, 
and this portion of the barrel on them is 
thinner than on the single action Colt. On 
the swing-out cylinder revolvers, a long 
series of maximum No. 80 loads, such as 
I prefer to use, will invariably bulge or 
crack this rear portion of the barrel. Even 
in the .45 single action Colt, this rear por- 
tion of the barrel is too thin for very 
heavy loads, but with the single action re- 
volver chambered for the .44 Smith & 
Wesson Special cartridge it is heavy 
enough. Therefore, I personally prefer 
this Colt Single Action Army revolver 
chambered for the .44 Smith & Wesson 
Special cartridge, and my special maxi- 
mum hand loads. The man who does not 
wish to reload, and wants the most power- 
ful factory load he can obtain, had better 
get any one of these revolvers, as he pre- 
fers, in .45 Colt caliber, and use the .45 
Colt Remington-make cartridge loaded with 
black powder, which is the most powerful 
factory loaded revolver cartridge on the 
market. All bottle-neck shells are more 
or less troublesome in revolvers, especially 
the .38-40, while the .44-40 and .32-20 
cause extraction troubles when _ heavily 
loaded. Easy extraction depends a lot on 
the gun also. Any swing-out cylinder 
Colt or Smith & Wesson works mean with 
heavy loads if there is the least tendency 
toward sticking cases, as all shells must 
be ejected at the same time. The Colt 
Single Action Army revolver punches 
them out singly, and with all the force on 
one empty shell at a time. 
(Concluded in next issue) 


Wild Bill Hickok’s Guns 


By Morve L. Weaver 

O' ALL western characters, more has 

been said and written of Wild Bill 
than of all the rest, unless it be of Buf- 
falo Bill Cody, but in all that has been 
written nothing positive has been said 
that tells of the sort of guns Hickok 
carried. 

Men who knew and associated with 
Wild Bill seem agreed that he affected 
“white-handled revolvers,” but not one 
can say who manufactured the weap- 
ons, nor what were the calibers. One 
man, at least, is still living who shot 
in matches with Hickok, but is unable 
to state the make of revolver used by 
Bill. 

This man, Captain North of Nebraska, 
says that his brother shot target matches 
with Hickok, who did not excel in this 
class of shooting, and that Major North, 
the brother, then or later carried a pair 
of Smith & Wesson revolvers of either 
the 1869 Model, using the .46 rim fire or 
the .44 Smith & Wesson American cen- 
ter fire cartridges; possibly the .44 Smith 
& Wesson Russian or the later Scho- 
field Model for the .45 Smith & Wesson 
ammunition. 

Taking the matter from a standpoint 
of logic: al reasoning, it must be ad- 
mitted that Hickok was practically un- 
known prior to July, 1861, when the Mc- 
Canles fight occurred, when Bill was but 
Pn at years old. He had then 
been on the frontier from boyhood, and 
it 1s perfectly safe to assume that he 
carried the best weapons that he could 
afford. This would indicate the Colt 
percussion-cap revolvers, probably the 
36 caliber Navy Model, for the old Colt 
_ then in use, was too heavy for com- 
fort, and the Colt .44 Army percussion 
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Picture No.1: Upper left, Henry Derringer percussion pistol, x Di egg gy one, ard 


Lower left, Williamson 41 cartridge pistol. Upper right, S. No. 1!4, five-shot 
revolver, 32 Jong or short rim fire. Like the No. 2 Army except smaller and with 
cylinder stop under cylinder, appeared 1865. Lower right, S. & W. first cartridge 


revolver, seven-shot, .22 short rim fire. Made from January, 1859, until February, 

1868. Bottom, Prescott six-shot revolver, .32 cal. About the first of the many 

imitations of the S. & W. The resemblance to the S. & W design is probably due 
to the fact that the inventor was long in the employ of S. & W. 


did not appear until 1860. We say the of cigarets by a ball player or aviator 
“Colt,” for it was clearly the foremost today. One of his living friends says 
arm of that date, and we guess at the that he “had a trunk full” of gift pistols, 
“Navy,” for the .44 Army was not yet many of which he passed on to his friends, 
distributed, and the side-hammer per- but is unable to recall just what sort 
cussion Colt of Model 1855, while a he habitually carried. 
better gun than the Model 1851, Navy, 
never became very popular. N°? LESS reliable authority than the 
As Hickok came into popular notice late Capt. Seth Bullock, U. S. Mar- 
as a “gun artist” at the end of the Civil shal appointed by President Roosevelt, 
War, until his death, he was in receipt presented to the Deadwood Business Club 
of sample pistols from every manufac- what he said was the identical revolver 
turer, his approval meaning as much to that Hickok used in his notable duel with 
them as does the indorsement of a brand Dave Tutt at Springfield, Mo., in 1865. 





Picture No. 2: Upper left, Williamson pistol, open for loading. Lower left, Pond 

cartridge revolver, .32 R. F., open for loading, showing S. & W. influence. Upper 

right, S. & W. No. 1!4, .32 cal., open to remove cylinder for reloading; extractor 

pin missing from under barrel. Lower right, S. & W. No. 1 seven-shot revolver, .22 

cal. This 1s the second model of S. & W. revolvers, but the first to use the .22 rim 

fire cartridge. Lower, the Wesson & Leavitt percussion-cap revolver, showing where 
the idea of the tip-up barrel originated 








This weapon is a No. 2 Smith & Wes- 


son Army revolver, six shot, using cali- | 


ber .32 rim fire cartridges. 

This model, made from June, 1861, to 
1874, was the first “large” cartridge re- 
volver to gain general use, if not the 
first, in fact. It is said by General 
Norton that orders for this weapon were 
booked two years in advance, and that 
no foreign orders were solicited until 
1867. It was in general appearance very 
like the gun shown on the upper right 
of picture No. 1, but had the tep cylinder 
stop, as in the lower right of same pic- 
ture. 

It is probably reliably reported that 
Hickok from about 1867 to the time of 
his death carried a pair of Williamson 


derringers, using caliber .41 rim fire | 
cartridges, and depended on them for | 


work at close quarters or unexpectedly 
when his opponent’s attention would be 
centered on Bill’s belt armament. These 


Williamson pistols were among the first | 


of the short cartridge pistols and the 
excellencies of the shape of the old Hen- 
ry Derringer grip were closely copied, 


as shown by the pictures of the two at | 


the left cf picture No. 1. 

Of Hickok’s later weapons we have no 
record—other than that they were large 
and white-handled—but reasoning indi- 
cates that he gave each new improve- 
ment a trial, and “held fast to that which 
was good.” In 1869 or 1870 he could 
have had the tip-down Smith & Wesson 
in .44 or .46 caliber, Russian or Ameri- 
can Model, or the Colt alteration of the 
open cylinder Army or Navy, or a choice 
of four Remington models, the Smith 
& Wesson patent for through-bored 
cylinders having expired Apr. 3, 1869. 
A couple of years later he would have 
had the choice of the Smith & Wesson 


Schofield and the Colt .45 S. A., which | 


so many writers would have us believe 
he specialized in from infancy. 

Hickok’s death took place too early 
to have allowed him to try either the 
Smith & Wesson or the Colt double action 
revolvers. 

The writer’s opinion, gathered from 
men who knew Hickok from 1867 to his 
death, is that Wild Bill affected the most 
improved type of pistols as they were 
improved and, being very particular re- 
garding his personal appearance, he 
probably selected richly embellished guns 
of the “presentation” class and confined 
himself to no especial make or manufac- 
ture. 


Lauds the .25 Rimless 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the year 


of 1887, being fourteen years of age on 
June 1, I was presented, after many trials, 
tribulations, and arguments, and contrary 
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High over the marsh, that 
Redhead’s planing down right 
at you! If you had an ordinary 
gun he might zoom over you — 
out of range. But you’ve an L. C. \ \ 
Smith Long Range Gun, chambered | 
for the high powered 3” shell and built 





to mother’s advice, with a Winchester sin- | 


gle shot rifle, .32-20 caliber, factory sights. 


I managed that season to account for | 


twenty-one woodchucks. Since that time, 
I have shot many hundreds, and still like 
to draw on a ’chuck at 200 yards. For 
many years my pet ’chuck rifle was a 
.32-40 Winchester single shot, 30-inch 
No. 3 octagon barrel, Lyman sights, shot- 
gun butt. She weighed about 10 pounds. 
We named her Daniel Boone, and when 
you laid her over a fence, or the side of 
an old Ford touring car, well! it was just 
too bad for Mr. ’Chuck. 

At different times I tried ’06 Spring- 
fields, .270s, .250s, .03s, .300s, and finally 
decided that some shooters could use these 
rifles on ’chucks, but personally I might 
4s well keep on using the old .32-40, and 
Suessing the distance and elevation. 

I recently happened to read in Outpoor 
LIFE (February or March issue) of the 


clear through for extra distance 

















shooting. Lay your sights and let go! 
That Redhead is yours, even if he is 80 
yards up. Q Look over your dealer’s stock 





and write for booklet with full descriptions 
and pictures of the L. C. Smith line. 





HUNTER ARMS COMPAN=5 
67 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 


Call Building F - - San Francisco, Cal. 
Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City | 














CRESCENT 


The Only Popular- Priced Gun Made 
in America, with the side- 
plate construction 


New VICTOR Special 
Single—$7.75 


New EMPIRE No. 9 
Double—$18.75 


UGGED _ strength 
and reli: bility ; new 


















refinements in ap- 

pearance and 

action. Today’s 

greatest value 

in popular Look 
priced for the 
guns. maroon 


color butt- 
plate on all 
Crescent Guns. 





Simplicity of lock 
permits quick access. 
Only 3 working parts. 


Ask your dealer for Crescent 
Guns. Made in all gauges; 
other models—single $7.75 
and $9; double $17.75 to 
$23.50. 


Write for dlustrated price sheet. 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. 
314 Broadway New York 
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Lubricates 
Polishes 
Prevents Rust 


Finest oil for bait casting 
lines, reels, guns. Never 
gumsor hardens. Colorless, 
odorless, stainless. 


B5e Sent direct if your 


dealer cannot supply. 


Wm. F. Nye, Inc., 


Dept. O. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Oil Refiners for nearly a century. 











.25 Rimless Remington cartridge, and the 
writer, a rifleman, “evidently a man of 
much experience,” compared the .25 Rem- 


ington in accuracy with the ’06 Spring- 
field. After pondering on the article for 
some time, I acquired a Remington auto- 
matic rifle .25, equipped with Lyman 
sights. I have been killing ‘chucks ‘right 
along at 200 and 250 yards ever since. 
It is the first and only small bore, high 


power that I have ever used that has been 


accurate at all ranges, from 25 to 300 
yards. It has a light recoil, is easy on 
the eardrums, and has-most superb accu- 
racy. 

I am not writing this article for those 
cranks who have special rifles made to 


shoot a Springfield "06, necked down, load 
your own, etc., but for the hunter who 
would like a rifle that he can buy com- 
plete, at a moderate price, either in the 
Remington automatic or the bolt action, 
equipped with Lyman sights, and using 
cartridges, the cost of which will not give 
you a pain every time you fire one. I rec- 
ommend this .25 Remington, and, if you 
can not hit with it, go back to the old- 
timers. You will never be any good with 
high-powered rifles on woodchucks. 
ING Xs Joun S. Jessup. 


NewAéA Goods 


Western Cartridge Company Produces New 
Cartridges for Deer 

AST year, Ovtrpoor Lire published an article 
ie describing the failure of the Western .30-06 
ammunition loaded with 220-grain soft point boat 
tail bullet to kill deer. Of course, the writer 
should not have used such ammunition for deer, 
but should instead have used at that time the 
180-grain open point ammunition. Still, it is 
perhaps pardonable to think that if a cartridge is 
powerful enough for moose, it should be powerful 
enough for deer—only high power ammunition does 
not always work that way. The 220-grain soft 
point boat tail bullet was, of course, designed 
primarily for use in the .30-06 cartridge for 
moose, Alaskan brown bear, and African lion. 
It expands perfectly and gives ideal results on the 
large and tough bodies of those animals, but it 
will hardly expand at all on the small, soft body 
of a deer, and it does not kill deer well. 

The Western Cartridge Company has now 
brought out a new 180-grain soft point bullet, 
made to expand immediately under the hide on 
small, soft animals like deer, and to give the 
maximum killing effect on animals. It is 
loaded in three cartridges ballistics fol- 
lows: 





such 
with 


as 


Velocity, 
Foot-Seconds 
At At 


Muzzle 100 Yards Muzzle 100 Yards Range 


Be cg tc || 2645 2381 
180-Grain Soft Point. 

.30-40 Krag.__.... ae 2467 2216 
180-Grain Soft Point. 

.300 Savage.......-....-.- scat is 2375 2130 


180-Grain Soft Point. 


I have shot .30-06 ammunition loaded wth this 
bullet in the Springfield and the Remington Mod- 
el 30-S rifle for accuracy, and it will average 2 
to 2%-inch groups at 100 yards right along. I 
believe it will be found excellent for deer, and 
as a matter of fact, for all other of our 
smaller animals, such as goat, sheep, and caribou. 

After a rather long experience, I have also 
found the .30-06 Western cartridge loaded with 
180-grain open point boat tail bullet to be excel- 
lent for deer. With this cartridge, I have killed 
grizzly bear, moose, caribou, sheep, goats, and 
deer, and I have never had a failure of any kind. 
Were I hunting in a country where I might ex- 
pect shots at two or more of these species in a 
day’s hunt, I should certainly prefer this cartridge 
to any other Western .30-06 cartridge. 

But in a country where only moose were found, 
or for Alaskan brown bear or African lion, I 
should prefer the .30-06 cartridge loaded with the 


also, 


220-grain soft point boat tail bullet, because it is 
a trifle the best for such game, but it is not a 
good bullet on lighter game. 
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has brought out 


Also, now that Western am.- 
munition loaded with this new 180-grain soft 
point bullet, I think that everyone who prefers 
Western ammunition would be wise to use it 
when he hunts in country that contains deer and 
black bear only. 

We should not expect every rifle cartridge to 
be perfectly suitable for all species of big game, 
any more than we should expect a shotgun to be 
suitable for all kinds of birds when used with 
one size only of shot. One would not expect, for 
example, to get good results on snipe with No. 4 
shot, or on ducks with No. 10 shot. Neither can 
he expect to get good results on deer with the 
220-grain soft point boat tail Western bullet, or 
even with the very light Hi-Speed bullets loaded 
in many cartridges by other companies. 

I mention these Hi-Speed cartridges of other 
companies, because I think more mistakes are 
made in using them than in using the 220-grain 
Western .30-06 cartridge. These Hi-Speed light 
bullet cartridges are intended for woodchucks, 
coyotes, and such game. They are most decidedly 
unsatisfactory and unsportsmanlike on any big 
game.—Townsend Whelen. 


Ritleéristol Queries 


answered hy 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, 
centage being published. rite arate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 





only a small per- 


Winchester and Remington Rifles Have Same 
Power 

Editor:—I was talking lately with a person who 
has had considerable experience with various 
kinds of firearms, and during our conversation 
he made a statement which I took strong exception 
to, namely, this: That a Remington rifle will 
“shoot harder’ than a Winchester rifle of the 
same caliber, with the same length of barrel, and 
using the same ammunition. 

I contend that the muzzle velocity of two such 
rifles would be practically the same. Personally, 
I can see no logic whatever in his statement. 
Perhaps I am wrong, but in any case I should 
like to know the exact truth of the matter. 

Would a difference in action (any other than 
self-loading), weight of barrel, or weight of rifle, 
make any appreciable difference in muzzle velocity 
of two such rifles? I am much interested in 
your answer, though I am fairly confident about 
what it will be.—Earle M. Harvey, Conn. 


Answer:—The barrel being the same length, 
and the cartridge being the same, Winchester 
and Remington rifles will shoot with exactly the 
same power, that is, with the same muzzle velocity 





Energy, 
Foot-Pounds 


Trajectory in Inches 
Midway of 


At At 100-Yd. 200-Yd. 300-Yd. 500-Yd. 

Range Range Range 
2800 2263 0.69 3.05 9 4 27.36 
2437 1970 0.79 3.53 9.04 31.52 
2250 1813 0.84 3.76 9.64 34.35 





and remaining velocity, and muzzle energy and 
remaining energy. The chambers and the barrel 
dimensions of these two makes of rifles are prac- 
tically identical, and no difference will be noted. 
There is a difference, however, in a heavy load- 
ing rifle according to the type of breech action, 
but, other than this, weight of barrel and weight 
of rifle or difference in action would make no 
difference in the muzzle velocity. Barrel length 
will make a difference. 

This has been proved out so many thousands 
of times on chronographs and with all types 
of arms that there is no question whatever about 


it—T. W. 
7.65 German Luger vs. .32-20 Revolver 


Editor:—How does the 7.65 German Luger 
compare with the .32-20 revolver as to range, 
accuracy, and killing power?—Alfred A. Heshe- 
stad, Minn. 

Answer:—The 7.65 mm. Luger cartridge has 
a 93-grain bullet, a muzzle velocity of 1,180 





foot-seconds, and a muzzle energy of 290 foot- 
pounds. The .32-20 black or smokeless powder 
cartridges, when fired in a revolver with 6-inch 
barrel, have a muzzle velocity of 954 foot-seconds 


and a muzzle energy of 232 foot-pounds. The 
bullet weighs 115 grains. The 7.65 mm. is 
thus slightly more powerful on paper. On the 
other hand, I think that the flat point of a 
32-20 bullet will actually give better killing 
power on game. Also, I think that on account 


I 


of the very much better trigger pull on Colt and 
Smith & Wesson revolvers using the .32-20 car- 
tridge, that almost every revolver shot can 
shoot them much more accurately than he can 
the Luger automatic pistol.—T7. W. 


Bullets Will Strike Ground at Same Time 

Editor:—Please settle the following question or 
argument which came up group of us 
the other evening. 

Given a Springfield rifle, held or set absolutely 
horizontal, 16 feet above the ground, fire a 110- 
grain bullet, having a velocity of 3,000 feet a 
second from it, and, at exactly the same instant, 
drop perpendicularly from the same_ elevation 
(16 feet) another 110-grain bullet, a duplicate 
in every way of the fired bullet, from the hand or 


among a 


automatic release. Which of these two bullets 
would hit the ground first? 

In other words, ‘‘A’s’? guess is that the rate 
of fall or drop of an object (in this case the 
dropped bullet) is approximately 16 feet the 
first second, and that the fired bullet wouldn’t 
drop 16 feet and hit the ground in the first 
second’s flight. ‘‘B” claims that both bullets 


would hit the ground at the same instant.—Fred | 


R. Allen, N. J. 


Answer:—Given a rifle held absolutely hori- 
zontal 16 feet above the ground, and fired with 
110-grain bullet having a muzzle velocity of 3,000 
foot-seconds, and another bullet being dropped 
from the muzzle perpendicularly at the 
instant, both bullets will strike the ground 
at the same time. The dropped bullet will, of 
course, strike the ground immediately below the 
muzzle. The fired bullet will strike the ground 
a distance in front of the muzzle that it would 
fly in approximately one second. I have not 
figured this distance out. It would take a long 
time to do so, but approximately it is somewhere 
around 600 yards. The two bullets are acted upon 
equally by the force of gravity, the fired bullet 





| 
| 
| 


same | 


being thus acted upon immediately that it leaves | 


the support of the barrel. Both fall with equal 
speed to the ground, but, of course, the fired 
bullet has a very great forward velocity.—T. W. 
Read ‘‘Notes on Sporting Rifles’’ 

Editor:—I am very much a “gun bug” and 
have read anything and everything regarding 
rifles and pistols. I would like to learn more of 
the English rifles in regard to ballistics and the 


various Magnum and Express calibers. I have 
noticed in the list of books published in Ovurt- 
pOOR LIFE various books regarding rifles and 
pistols. Does any of these give complete in- 
formation regarding the above? If so will you 
kindly tell me which, so that I can order? 

I have just finished reading your article con- 


cerning the elephant rifles and it has aroused my 
curiosity to the fullest.—Glenn Foster, Ohio. 


Answer:—The book which gives more informa- 


tion than all others combined on English rifles 
is “Notes on Sporting Rifles,’”’ by Major Gerald 


Jurrard, D. S. O., published by Edward Arnold, 
London, 1920. It is not an expensive book. The 
Outdoor Life Book Shop can import it for you in 
in- 


about six weeks’ time. In its appendix, it 
cludes the names and addresses of the leading 
British rifle makers. By sending an _ interna- 
tional postage coupon for 10 cents to each of 
these makers for their catalogs, you will, with 
the above book as a guide, obtain complete in- 
formation on all English rifles. 


Incidentally, it is not necessary to go to Eng- 
land for any rifles except elephant rifles. Our 
Springfield, Winchester Model 54, and Reming- 
ton Model 30 rifles in .39-06 caliber are better 
ifles for the antelope shooting on the veldt of 
Africa than any of the English rifles, and the 
375 Magnum rifles made by our leading custom 
rifle makers are the equal of any English rifles 
for lion, rhino, and _ buffalo. ut do not 
make elephant rifles in this country, and the best 
re made in England at a cost of $375 to $1,500. 
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Your hand is steadier 
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Even If 
It’s a Grizzly 


HE new Colt Super .38 Auto- 

matic Pistol brings to the hunter, {“4, 
trapper, explorer, guide or target \ 
shooter an arm patterned in every _ 
feature of safety and design after the 
most familiar and satisfactory auto- 
matic pistol ever produced (the Colt 
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Government Model .45), shooting the 
super-power .38 Colt automatic cartridge 
with a muzzle velocity of 1190 feet per 


second. In addition to the long-range 
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accuracy thus assured, the “Super .38”’ will 
effectually stop any animal on the American 


Continent. Like its “Big Brother’”’— the Gov- 
ernment .45—its every part is forged from 
specification steels, accurately machined, then 
finished, assembled, fitted and target tested by 


Let Colt’s Service Department aid 
you in selecting the Arm best suited 
to your needs; in solving your shoot- 
ing problems and in organizing a 
local Revolver Club. 


hand. Before final approval, the Arm must 


pass the two hundred gauge and visual in- 
spections developed in Colt’s ninety-four 


years of fire arms manufacture. 


Do you wonder that Colt’s New Super .38 


The new Colt’s Catalog is an his- 
torical, instructive, descriptive Fire 
Arms Manual, profusely illus- 
trated. Write for Catalog No. 43. 


Automatic has received the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of fire arms experts everywhere? 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


FIRE ARMS DIVISION 
HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. As 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 
N 2 J post- 
paid 


$3.25 


Win the big event because they move the gun straight back. 

Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. Desk 
THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 

Box 81 Sioux Falls,S. D. 


Rowlesburg, W. Va., said, 


“We sell guns, mostly Lefevers because the 
Lefever is the best gun made regardless 


* Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


ever 28.5 


NITRO SPECIAL —_—_— 
















“Who ever 
saw a broken 
Lefever? 








U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. -Mannlicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 


Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER: Inc NEw YORK.N.Y. 
t 


509 Fif venue (at 42nd St.) 


















Patterning Ounce Loads in the 20 
By Karl M. Foster 


BELIEVE most shooters are aware 
of the fact that no two rifles are pre- 
cisely alike 1n performance, and that 
one brand of ammunition will be likely to 
show consistently better groups on the 
target than will another, in one particular 
gun. This same balance, of gun with load, 
is as important with the shotgun as it is 
with the rifle, if the full possibilities of the 
arm are to be realized. If the shotgun 
enthusiast will study the performance of 
his pet scatter gun, he will be rewarded 
with a higher percentage of hits, as well as 
have the satisfaction of a thorough knowl- 
edge of his own gun and its peculiarities. 
This patterning of shotguns occasionally 
shows up some surprising irregularities in 
the gun itself. I have in mind one instance 
which came to my attention some time ago. 
This shotgun was one oi the better grades 
manufactured by one of the prominent gun 
companies, and was bored full choke in both 
barrels. Its owner remarked that he had 
never been able to hit consistently with the 
right barrel, using it for either his first or 
second shot. A check of this particular 
gun was made and, while it turned out some 
of the most even patterns I have seen, it 
persisted in putting its right barrel pattern 
about 1 foot low and more than a foot to 
the left at 40 yards. The left barrel cen- 
tered its charge perfectly at this range. 
This gun was returned to the manufacturer 
and tested on the company’s range. The 
error was admitted and the barrels reset at 
no cost to the owner. This particular case 
was exceptional, but shows that faults ex- 
ist sometimes in the guns themselves. 
Variation in shotgun performance is con- 
siderable when different brands and loads 
are patterned on the 40-yard range. One 
particular load of a certain make may aver- 
age 10 per cent better patterns in a certain 
gun at 40 yards than any other. On the 
other hand, this same load may turn out 
poor patterns in another gun of the same 
make and same degree of choke. While 
most guns will handle any size of shot and 
turn out, good patterns with most of them, 
they usually show a decided preference for 
one or two sizes. Most shotguns will show 
their highest percentages with the heavier 
sizes of shot, usually 6s or larger, and this 
is especially true in the heavier gauges. 


N THE 20 bore guns with long cham- 
bers, i. e., chambered for the 234-inch 
ounce loads, percentages in choke barrels 
will be higher in proportion than 20 bore 
guns with shorter chambers using the 
shorter shell. There is some variation in 
the progressive powder loads for the 20 
bore, as marketed by the different manufac- 
turers. One will market a load with No. 6 
shot. A count of this load will show an 
average number of shot to be 216 to the 
load. Another manufacturer will also’ mar- 
ket a duplicate load of the same size shot, 
and the average count will be 245 to the 
load The main difference lies in the size of 
the shot. The shot in the first load will have 
an average measure of .125 in diameter, 
while the second will average about .105, 
which means that the shot in the first 


load were really small No. 4s, while the 
second load had small No. 6s. 
6 shot will measure about .110. 


A true No. 


In checking patterns, this peculiarity in 
loading must be given consideration if a 
correct percentage is to be obtained. For 
example, I have at hand a fine 20 bore, 
full choke pattern which shows 164 pel- 
lets of No. 6 shot in a 30-inch circle at 
40 yards. Knowing that this case con- 
tained an average of 216 shot to the load, I 
can accurately compute the percentage of 
this pattern as 759 per cent. If I had 
counted but one load of shot in some other 
brand of shell, I might have had a figure 
of 245, which would have given me a per- 
centage of 66.9 per cent, which would not 
have been correct, and which would not 
do the gun or the load justice. A check 
of the powder load of two different pro- 
gressive powder loads may show a wide 
difference which, however, has but little 
bearing on the subject. Different lots of 
powder will show different characteristics, 


which is taken into consideration when 
the shells are loaded. I have at hand one 
shell which has an average weight of 


powder of 32.6 grains, while another make 
shows an average weight of 26.3 grains, 
and yet these two loads would show about 
the same pressure readings. 

Differences in the texture, thickness, and 
hardness of wads have an important bearing 
on the performance of a shotgun shell, as 
well as the thickness of the shot wad and 
the strength of the crimp. Hardness of 
shot is one of the chief controlling fac- 
tors in pattern percentages, and is given 
much consideration by shell manufacturers. 
The harder the shot the closer the pat- 
terns, and the better will be the percent- 
ages, which is more apparent at the 
longer ranges. 


HE following table, showing number of 

shot to the load in l-ounce progressive 
powder loads, will be of assistance in de- 
termining pattern percentages. These ay- 
erages were obtained by an actual count 
of the number of shot in five different 
shells of each of the five manufacturers 
and in the two widely used sizes of 714s 
and 6s. 


Shell Size Shot Average 
Winchester Speed iin3 ee 351 
Peters Hi-Velocity ......... 74% 359 
Ajax Heavies «..-..::c:0::.:. 7y 364 
Remington Heavy Dk. .... 7% 363 
Western Super X 1% 364 
Winchester Speed. ..... 6 231 
Peters Hi-Velocity eee 216 
Ajax Heavies “ 6 221 
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245 
240 


Remington Heavy Dk. .... 6 
Western Super X ............. 6 

In the 7%s the variation in diameter 
is slight, measuring .095 quite consistently, 


while in 6s the diameter 1s not as con- 
stant, varying as much in one make as 
.010, running from .103 to .113 in ten sep- 
arate pellets measured. Five counted loads 
of copper-plated shot averaged the same 
number to the load as the same brand with 
shot not plated. 

To get an accurate check on a shotgun’s 
performance, considerable care is required 
in the patterning. The range should be 
accurately measured from the patterning 
board to the gun muzzle, and if the range 
is to be 40 yards it should be 40 yards, 
and not 39 or 41 yards. A difference of 
a few feet will throw calculations off com- 
pletely. The patterning paper should be 
large enough to show at least 85 per cent 
of the pattern, and if the sighting is done 
with care a piece about 45 inches square 
will do for the 40-yard range. A dab 
of black paint about the center of the pa- 
per will help in striking an approximate 
center, and in my case I find a substantial 
rest is a help with the gun held as near 
as possible to an off-hand position. After 
the pattern is made the paper should be 
marked with the load used, the range, and 
the date. In addition to these items, I add 
the temperature, which influences patterns 
to a certain extent. Du Pont gives tem- 
perature corrections, considering 70 de- 
grees as normal, by adding 1 per cent for 
each 5 degrees below 70 degrees F. and 
subtracting 1 per cent for each degree 
above this figure. In describing the 30 
inch circle on the pattern paper, it should 
be drawn around the thickest part of the 
pattern and should be an accurate 30-inch 
circle. 


ESPITE general belief tc the contrary, 

it is a most unusual 20 bore gun which 
will average 70 per cent of its charge in the 
30-inch at 40 yards. To be more accurate, 
it should be said that it is an unusual 
shell which will average this percentage in 
any 20 bore at this range. With the ex- 
ception of slight leading in the barrel 
from much shooting, the gun does not 
vary, and if one pattern is turned out of 
75 per cent you have a 75 per cent 
weapou, and the job is to find the load 
which will approach this figure consist- 
ently. A 20 gauge gun bored full choke 
and equipped with 26-inch barrels will 
make just as high percentage patterns as 
the same gun with 32-inch barrels. The 
closest-shooting 20 bore I ever patterned 
was equipped with 26-inch barrels, and 
this gun has reached a high of better 
than 76 per cent and an average of just 
over 70 per cent with one particular brand 
of shell and No. 6 shot. The lowest av- 
erage percentage in 20 bore full choke I 
obtained with a 32-inch barrel made by a 
custom barrel maker who guaranteed 80 
per cent. This barrel reached a high of 


61 per cent and was suffering from too 
much choke. 


So much for barrel length. 








The upper gunis the Ithaca 20, No. 4 grade, with 26-inch barrels; below is the Winchester 
4U, trap grade, with 28-inch barrel 








As a sample of what can be expected 
from good 20 bore guns with different 
makes of shells, I have the following re- 
sults of pattern tests. The guns used were 
an Ithaca double, with right barrel modi- 
fied choke and left barrel full choke, and 
a Winchester Model 12, 20 bore pump gun, 


equipped with a 28-inch, stainless steel, 
full choked barrel. The range was 40 
yards, and the occasional “blown up” pat- 
tern which arrives on an average of every 


ten shots was counted with the others. 
Shot used was No. 6. 
ITHACA RIGHT BARREL 
Aver- 
age 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
Supee mec . 3 & 5§3 56 657 56 
Ajax Heavies.__...... 57 64 61 63 41 57 
Remington H. D... 37 57 62 6 47 53 
Winchester Speed.. 60 66 65 57 63 63 
Peters Hi-Vel......... 63 64 64 66 61 63 
ITHACA LEFT BARREL 
Aver- 
age 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
Se ee ae 61 65 68 5 62 
Ajax Heavies.......... 60 62 70 59 71 64 
Remington H. D... 67 55 63 53 70~—s«61 
Winchester Speed... 69 64 61 69 71 66 
Peters Hi-Vel.......... 63 67 63 72 75 68 
WINCHESTER 
Aver- 
age 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
es 70 67 67 66 867 
Ajax Heavies........... 52 62 64 68 62 61 
Remington H. D... 61 64 68 73 55 64 
Winchester.............. 42 53 67 71 61 59 
Peters Hi-Vel......... 63 68 66 75 70 =68 


From these patterns it is apparent that 
the Peters Hi-Velocity loads and Super X 


seem to agree with the Winchester barrel | 
on the particular gun tested, and for duck | 


shooting or any shooting at long shotgun 
ranges should be the shell used. This Win- 
chester pump gun, using Peters Hi-Veloc- 
ity 6s, has dropped ducks stone-dead at 
50 yards, and will do it fairly consistently, 
if the hold is right. On the other hand, 
I have patterned 20 bores in which the 
Winchester Speed loads ran _ percentages 
fully 8 per cent better than other brands, 
and yet in this particular Winchester they 


do not average higher than 60 per cent. | 


The Ithaca also shows a preference for 
Peters with Winchester Speed loads a 
close second. In the case of both these 
guns, the shells making the highest per- 
centages also made the most even and 
well-distributed patterns, which is an im- 
portant item. These patterns were made 
on a day when the temperature was ap- 
proximately 60 degrees, and following du 
Pont’s corrections would increase all pat- 
terns approximately 2 per cent, bringing 
averages with two brands up to 70 per 
cent with the Winchester, and averages 
with one brand to 70 per cent with the 
Ithaca. In certain localities shotgun per- 
centages are higher than others, due to 


certain atmospheric conditions, and, due to | 


this, the difference may amount to as much 
as 5 per cent. I have patterned a few 
guns on my range which have been pat- 
terned with equal care at other localities, 
and my percentages will run nearly 5 per 
cent lower in each instance. 


compete on even terms with the 
It is well worth while. 


It can 
larger bores. 











SOON ! 


“Ghostsof Western GameTrails”’ 


A well-thought-out answer to 
the question :‘* What has become 
of our game in the West?” 


By Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 


Patterning a | 
good 20 bore to find the proper load to | 
balance sometimes will bring it up where | 
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For the working parts, use 
Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. Ex- 
cellent also for exterior clean- 
ing and polishing. Use it to 
prevent rust from wet bushes, 
mist, fog, spray or rain, and 
wet hands. 

Buy Hoppe’s products along 
with your ammunition. If not 
supplied, please write us. 

Send 10c in stamps for sam- 
ple of No. 9, or 15c for trial 
can of Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. 
Hoppe’s Guide for Gun Owners 
FREE. 





moves all 


and gas stain. 
metal fouling. Positively prevents RUST 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Ine. 2315 N. 8th. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Whatever Load You Shoot— 
Your Gun-bore Needs No. 9 


and big, old and new—every 


shot-shell and cartridge makes work 

for Hoppe’s Solvent No. 9. 

every day after shooting, 

gun-bore and prevent rust. Famous for 
over a quarter century. 

Quickly, 


Needed 


to clean the 


‘asily and completely re- 
corrosive residue, powder soot 
Also removes lead and 





A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


R. C. H. Reid, 
Sportsman, says: 


Firearms 


to acquire so much for so little.” 


INEW LYMAN 


equipped with 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
LENSES 








This new telescopic sight at a reason- 
able price brings you new shooting ex- 


periences. You'll enjoy using it for 
hunting or target shooting this fall. 
Can be mounted onall guns. Equipped 
with 3 power Bausch and Lomb lenses 


& Ammunition Editor 


“Your Long Range gun is sturdy all over. 
Incorporate rugged material with sound workmanship. but it 
sells at the remarkable low price of twenty dollars. 
before, to my knowledge, have shotgun shooters been able 





438 FIELD tetescopic sicut 





of National 
Not only does it 


Never 





—‘‘It’s a Durable Double’’ A catalog in natural colors. 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 


ne 


‘20 


to cover a field of 23 ft. at 100 yds. 
Sliding tube. The 438 is furnished 
complete with a drill, two taps, four 
screws, standard cross hairs, front and 
rear mounts. Well made throughout. 
$20 f. o. b. factory. 









THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn.. U. S. A. 








We are offering for sale fifty rifles and shotguns made by 
the Hoffman Arms Company. 

These guns are to be sold, not for what they cost, but below 
cost. 

The hunter who could not afford to own a Hoffman rifle, 
can afford to own one now, and the opportunity will 
not come again. 

All rifles are strictly hand-made, by the best workmen, and 
all are in perfect condition. 

Stocks are ali of the finest Circassian walnut. 

All stocks were made by John Dubiel, the best stocker in 








' SALE OF THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY GUNS 


HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY = Hudson and Watson, Owners 





America. 

All barrels are of finest Swedish nickel-steel. 

All actions are Mauser, Magnum, standard 
Mauser. 

Calibers run from 250 to 505, including the 276. 

All sights are Howe-Whelen and Lyman 48, with folding 
leaf sights. 

All rifles are new, tested and targeted, targets furnished. 

All shotguns are handmade, based on the Webley and Scott 
action. 

All inquiries will be answered promptly and fully. 


ARDMORE, OKLA 


and short 




















68 





A Better Score— 
or Your Limit in Birds 


The effectiveness of the Cutts Com- 
pensator can quickly be measured in 


the higher scores you shoot at the 
traps or in the fewer misses when 
out for ducks or 


birds Beside the 
splendid feature of 
reducing recoil, you 
cover your target 
with a uniform, 
evenly distributed 
pattern that scores a 
hit. The Cutts Com- 
pensator was a win- 
ner at the Grand 
American Handi- 
caps. It has won the 
praise of all shooters 
who use it. Excel- 
lent for Skeet 
shooting. Made for 
both shotguns and rifles. 12 ga. 
single bbl. shotguns in single 
shot trap repeating or auto 
types. Compensator with 10D 
ivory sight, two tubes, brush, 
and wrench in set. Six tubes 
in case, each a diff. choke, avail- 
able. For .30 cal. rifles, bolt 
action or take down. Send us 
your gun through dealer or 
direct. Illustrated folder free. 
Write for it. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 








HE Remington “Sportsman” is a 
new model, 20 bore gun, just an- 
nounced by the Remington Arms Com- 
pany. The arm differs from other self- 
loaders in taking but three shells, two in the 
magazine and one in the chamber We will 
give a transcript from the description fur- 
nished by the Remington Arms Company, 
and follow it with a few words of editorial 


comment. Here is what the Remingtons 
Say: 

“The Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
contributes the ‘Sportsman,’ which em- 


bodies the principles true sportsmen stand 
for. It calls for a good eye and a steady 
nerve. It challenges the shooter to do his 
part in game getting, and then works right 
with him, but offers no handicap other than 
its gauge. It’s a single barrel, three shot, 20 
gauge gun; its maximum capacity is three 
shots (one in the chamber and two in the 
magazine), and no man can get more into 
it at one loading. Its balance appeals to all. 
































FOR HOME PROTECTION 









Automatics 
4-Inch Barrel 


9-Shot, SPECIAL? 


.30 Caliber or 9 mm. 


sm 


9 mm. Luger, 6- or 8-inch barrel .. 
New Bergmann Auto. . 25 Cal. 





New German Ortgies. 32 _* eae 12 

New Savage Automatic .32 or .380........ 

New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 
Target Pistol, 6-inch barrel... 27.50 


New Hartford .22 Target Automatic. 18.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 

.32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-inch barrel..... = 27.50 
New Colt’s.32 Police positive 4 in. barre! 21.00 
New H. & R. 410S. Shot Handy Gun.... 10.00 











44S & W Triple Lock 36.75 
Slightly Used Guns 
Colt’s .32 Automatic 13.50 
S. & W. .32-20 Military and Police, apie 15.00 
Colt’s Police Positive .32-20 or .38............ 15.00 
bog Ee ee ee 10.50 
New Luger Holsters, 4 in. or 6 in. ............ 1.50 
Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Calibers, 4.00 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination on deposit of $1.00 


Money or express orders only 


ARNOLD WOLFF 














R AK E he and Used 


1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER ,COLO. 
RN DAYLUX POCKET 
~~ PRISM 

TL rT = z BINOCULARS 


3% to8 power $13 up- 
ward. Pocket 6 power, 
universal prism bin- 
ocular $15. We carry 
everything in glasses 
and guarantee satis- 
faction or refund. 


J Alden Loring 
Box OL, Owego, 
New York 





$35 Stereoscopic pocket; 
8 power, 10 0z., 150 yds. 
field. Universal Focus. 
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The Remington “Sportsman” 
By Chas. Askins 






and when proper shells are used no more 
perfect gun has been produced or could 
be desired. The hammer 1s light and acts 
quickly, the trigger pull is positive, smooth, 
and easy. The safety in this arm has been 
carefully provided for. Even the inertia 
effect of the firing pin has been counter- 
acted. The gun can not possibly act as an 
automatic; neither can it jar off. The 
trigger, which also acts as the sear, can 
be locked in place by a cross bolt in the 
guard. 

“The ‘Sportsman’ has been designed to 
meet the requirements of sportsmen. It is 
mechanically sound and sturdily built. Its 
balance appeals to all. Its lines appeal to 
the sense of symmetry. Its gauge chal- 
lenges the shooter’s skill. It is made for 
sportsmen.” 


HERE you have the announcement of 
the Remington Arms Company, barring 
a description of the working of an auto- 





The new Remington ‘‘Sportsman’”’ 


/ 


It weighs little more than 614 pounds—no 
more than is conducive to light recoil. 
Then it uses part of the recoil to eject 
empty shell and load another. It carries 
well and goes up to the shoulder easily and 
quickly. It swings fast. It handles well. 
The shape of the forearm is such as to give 
a good, full grip for the hand, and while it 
is long enough to permit a variation in 
holding to suit the balance requirements of 
various individuals, it is not long enough to 
spoil the lines of the gun. The forearm 
also carries the take-down screw (assembled 
as part of it) which screws mto the end of 
the magazine tube. The take-down has 
been designed not only to facilitate taking 
the barrels off easily and to prevent the 
loss of a nut or other part, but to prevent 
the addition of a supplementary magazine. 

“The barrel is 26 inches long, ordinarily 
plain, but those who desire may have ven- 
tilated or solid rib barrels. Any degree of 


| choke may be had. 


“The stock is made of carefully finished 
American walnut, like the forearm. Its 
dimensions will satisfy most shooters. Drop 
at comb is 15¢ inches, at heel 2% inches. 
Length from trigger to center of butt is 14 
inches. Grips of both stock and forearm 
are finely checkered. Specially dimensioned 


| stocks will be furnished on order, made of 


selected American walnut or high-grade 
imported walnut in any specified finish. 

“The receiver bears two decorative de- 
signs. Ducks flying over a marsh adorn 
one side, and pheasants on a suitable back- 
ground the other. The receiver and barrel 
are finished in a rich, deep black as is 
customary on Remington guns. 


66 HIS gun combines the best features 
of the various types of shotguns. It 
is a single barrel, hammerless, ejector, sin- 
gle trigger, three shot repeater, with re- 
duced recoil. Let it be emphasized here 
that this gun is sot an automatic, as slip- 
shod descriptions may classify it. Like any 
shotgun the trigger must be pulled to dis- 
charge it. 
“The movements of the ‘Sportsman’ are 
powerful and sure. It handles the loaded 
and empty shells with uniform certainty, 


with raised riba 20 gauge automatic, 
limited to three shells 


matic shotgun, which all of us know. The 
telling points of the gun are—lighter than 
other similar arms; carries but three shots 
and can not be made to take more; and 
it is intended to meet the honest prejudices 
of those who think a repeating shotgun 
unduly deadly. No doubt the Remingtons 
thought, as others will, that three shots in 
this gun no more than overcome the slower 
loading of a magazine arm as compared 
with a double ejector. The man who is so 
firmly grounded in his ethics that he can 
tolerate a double 12 gauge, cylinder bored, 
using 144 ounces of shot, on such birds as 
quail, yet can not tolerate a three shot 20 
bore, needs a medical examiner, both for 
his ethics and himself. 


The Boy Who Made Trap- 
Shooting History 
fg ing RUFUS KING of Wichita 
Falls, Tex., has made his town famous 
by winning the most celebrated event in 
trap-shooting history—the Grand American 
Handicap at Vandalia, Ohio. 

The story of his winning of the Grand 
American sounds like a fairy tale because 
it is a story of the rise of an unknown 
boy to the winning of the greatest trap- 
shooting event of 1930. 

When the first gun was fired in the 
Grand American on Friday, August 22 
last, the name of Alfred Rufus King was 
not on the list of entrants. This fourteen 
year-old boy had been shooting only about 
three years. In the Sub-Junior Champion 
ship three days before, he had scored 
eighty-seven, and the previous day he had 
broken twenty-five straight in one portion 
or event of the Preliminary Handicap 
That day he begged his father nearly all 
morning to enter him in the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap, the premier event of trap 
shooting. Finally the father consented and 
loaned the boy his own Winchester repeat- 
ing shotgun, with which he, the father, had 
won the North American Amateur Cham- 
pionship at double targets in the years 1921 
and 1922. 


Young King broke his first twenty-five, 














The 14 year-old winner of the G. A. H. 


then, moving down the line to the proper 
set of traps for the second event, he broke 
his next string without a miss, giving him 
his first fifty. “With a perfect score for the 
first half, young Rufus stepped to the third 
trap, full of confidence. By this time a 
ereat crowd was following, as it was voiced 
around that a fourteen-year-old boy had a 
good chance to win or tie for the Grand 
American. In the third event of twenty-five 
Rufus went straight until his sixty-third 
target, which he missed. He dropped an- 
other in the third twenty-five and finished 
seventy-five, with two down. In the final 


event he dropped one target 
with ninety-seven to tie for first place with 
three shooters from Ohio, each of whom 


had much more experience and each of 
whom also was shooting from a slightly 


These men 
Dayton, 
Scott of 


greater distance from the trap. 
were Lawrence H. Krampton of 
Dan Casey of Toledo, and J. L. 
the same city. 

Finally, 
chance to win had finished and the 
leaders were called to shoot off the tie. An 


immense crowd was massed around the con- | 


testants, and nearly all were pulling for the 
boy to win. So, when the squad came up to 
fire, the excitement was intense. Each of 
the four contestants broke his first target, 
Scott dropped his second, then they 
along until the sixth target, when Kramp- 
ton missed his. Casey lost the twelfth. 
Alfred Rufus went straight until his four- 
teenth, which got away from him. 


and eighteenth, being out of the running 
with three misses. Krampton missed his 
nineteenth, and Scott lost his twenty-second, 
giving young King the lead, which he 
clinched by breaking his twenty-fourth bird. 
Amid great excitement Alfred Rufus ad- 
vanced for the last target and smashed it 
in the middle. 


Testing the Cutts Compensator 
By Chas. Askins 


HAVE been trying out the Cutts Com- 

pensator, and am giving my figures for 

what they are worth. I'll admit that 
I do not know all about the compensator 
yet, and probably never will know. The 
various tubes behave differently with 
changing loads, so that the man who has 
this device on his gun and who has found 
a load to suit his purposes had better stick 
to it. For example, the .740 tube, the tube 
that is ten-thousandths larger than a plain 
cylinder, shoots a full choked pattern with 
some loads, others spread wider, perhaps 
depending on velocity a good deal. Then 
there are tubes which do not throw a re- 
markable pattern at 40 yards, but do shoot 
close at 60, which is another mystery. I 
have always thought of shotgun patterns 
as being mechanical in their spread, so 
many inches of spread at 20 yards, mean- 
ing double that at 40 yards, which is logical, 
but maybe not so. 

The patterns given below are for each 
tube the average of ten shots, fired 40 
yards from the muzzle of the gun, shot in 
an Ithaca trap gun belonging to Colonel 
Cutts. The shells were Western Cartridge 
Company, 3-inch, loaded with No. 4 shot. 
The gun was chambered for 234-inch cases, 
which is to be remembered and considered. 
Gun might shoot better with such car- 
tridges, but probably would not. Anyhow, I 
didn’t have any other shells loaded with 
No. 4 shot, so the gun had to take potluck. 
Load contained 134 ounces. I am giving 
only a summary of the percentages, and not 
the patterns, 


SUMMARY 

Average of ten shots to the tube, 
yards. 

Tube .740, Western Copper shot, No. 4, 
134 ounces. Average, 86.4 per cent. 

Tube .725, Western Copper shot, No. 4, 
134 ounces. Average, 81.52 per cent. 

Tube .705, Western Copper shot, No. 4, 
134 ounces. Average, 79.97 per cent. 

Tube .690, Western Copper shot, No. 4, 
134 ounces. Average, 79.91 per cent. 


40 


Tube .680, Western Copper shot, No. 4, 


134 ounces. 


Average, 79.47 per cent. 


Copper shot, 
77.43 per cent. 


Tube .675, Western 
13g ounces. Average, 

Remington Express, 11% ounces, 110 pel- 
lets, No. 2 shot. 

Average of ten shots as before. 


Tube .740, average of ten shots, 81.35 
per cent. 
Tube .725, average of ten shots, 78.15 


per cent. 


Sixty yards, average of five shots. 
Tube .740, poor pattern, not counted, shot 
but two. 


Tube .725, average of five shots, 39 per 


cent. 

Tube .705, average of five shots, 48 per 
cent, 

Ran out of these shells. 


Load Super X, 3-inch, 134 ounces, 195 
pellets. 

No 4 shot, Lubaloy, 60 yards, 30-inch 
circle. Given by rounds. 


1. Tube .675, pattern 75 = 38.46 per cent. 
2. Tube .675, pattern 67 = 34.3 per cent. 
Average, 36.38 per cent. 


1. Tube .680, pattern 89=45.64 per cent. 
2. Tube .680, pattern 107=54.9 per cent. 
3. Tube .680, pattern 100=51.38 per cent. 
4. Tube .680, pattern 105=53.84 per cent. 


5. Tube .680, pattern 93=48.9 per cent. 
Average, 50.75 per cent. 

1. Tube .690 
2. Tube 
3. Tube 
Average, 


, pattern 9749.74 per cent. 
690, pattern 102=52.2 per cent. 
.690, pattern 106=54.36 per cent. 
52.1 per cent. 


HE .680 tube might have averaged 
higher except for shooting the first bar- 
rel or load with oil in the bore, which usu- 
ally cuts down patterns. Patterns following 
the first one averaged 52 per cent, so there 
was little difference in these two tubes. Pat- 


terns with the .675 tube at 60 yards looked | 
patterns, and it was no use to | 
Patterns of 40 per cent are | 
not far from the average gun and load, us- | 


like “blown” 
count them. 


ing a number of sizes of shot at 60 yards. 
Patterns of 45 per cent are good, and those 
running above 50 per cent are exceptional 
at the distance. 
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and went out | 


all of the contestants who had a | 
four | 


went ! 


No. 4, 












Get This New Thrill Out 


of Hunting and Fishing 


Meantime, Krampton dropped his eighth 


Half the pleasure in hunting and fishing depends 
upon the way you start out. Lost or stolen equip- 
ment—damaged clothing—mislaid articles and 
similar aggravations frequently take the edge off 
of an otherwise perfect day. 

With the A-S-E Steel Sports Cabinet, you can 
keep your complete outdoor equipment in one 
definite place—safe from dirt, moths, rodents and 
thieves. 

There is a fibre gun rest for five single or dou- 
ble-barreled guns—rod rack —and four large, 
roomy shelves for tackle, fish basket, cartridges, 
decoys and other small equipment. 

In addition, rust-proofed coat hooks and coat 


| hanger rod provide a place for the owner’s com- 


plete outdoor wear. 

The A-S-E Steel Sports Cabinet is built of re- 
inforced steel, with three-point latch and a strong 
cabinet lock. Measures 24’’ wide, 21’’ deep and 
65"’ high overall. Price, with realistic grained 


| wood finish in walnut or mahogany, $34.50, f.0.b. 


Aurora, Ill. Dark green lacquer finish, $29.50. 
Order one of these cabinets today, through your 
sporting goods dealer, or use the coupon below. 








ORDER BLANK 
Please ship one A-S-E Steel Sports Cabinet to: 


WNC hsadcccdcdanndtncttnpnsnsemicdataenes 
Address .22-ccccace insane icant sana 
CB ncccandaccesecsucsesan MB ccwescawenae 
(0 Walnus [Mahogany [Dark Green Finish 
00 Check 0 Draft 00 Money Order $ 


Mail to All-Steel-Equip Company, Incorporated 
130 Griffith Avenue—Aurora, Illinois 
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World’s Shooting 


Champions 


equipped with Lyman Sights 


HE fine victory of the Ameri- 

can Rifle Team in winning the 
World’s Shooting Championship 
called for the, best in every detail 
of equipment. Each rifle was 
mounted with a Lyman 17A front 
sight and 48 micrometer rear sight. 
The fact that experts as well as 
thousands of shooters everywhere 
use Lyman Sights, is proof of their 
extreme accuracy and fitness for 
all types of rifles including your 
own. Write us your requirements 
for hunting or target shooting, or 
see your dealer, 


i 





18 Microm. rec. ‘eo 
for Winchester 52 ; 38 Ree. a for 
6, 57, Rem, 30 Spring - lever action rifles. $6.5 


field, Krag, etc., $11.50. with dise. 





No. 3 Frot 

Sight Ivor 

bead clear in 

any light 174 Hoode d 
Ideal for Front Sight, 
hunting. diff inset ts. 
$1.00. $2.50. 





w 


1A Comb, Rear All Lyman Sights de- 
Sight with dise. 


Pat. Thumb lock scribed and illustrated 
Fo sporting in new No. 18 Sight 


rifles. $4.50. Catalog, 10 cents. 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., 
U. S.A. 





MILITARY 










Gun cannot be pulled or 
fall out of Folsom-Audley 
Pat. Holsters, but releases in- 
stantly when wanted. Holsters 
of all kinds, Sam Browne 
Pelts; Leather and Canvas 

un Cases; Rifles and 
Police Equipment. 


HsD. FOLSOM 




















Catalog 32” 












me. Ax ae 

14 vrs. old, wins 
1930 G. A. H. 
Shoot, with 
Anti Flinech 
Pad. Jostam 
Order todcy De opt. 





won 1927, 1928 & 1929 G.A.H. 


“TI” Catalog free. 
JOSTAM MFG. CO. 5252 Broadway, CHICAGO. 


| or another, 
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For some cause, either lowered velocity 
or other reason, the gun did not shoot No. 
6 shot so well. The following table was the 
result of shooting standard Super X shells, 
234 cases, 144 ounces, 345 pellets No. 6 
shot. Given by rounds. 


Tube .675, pattern 235=68 per cent. 
Tube .675, pattern 19356 per cent. 
Tube .675, pattern 23568 per cent. 
Tube .675, pattern 237—68.7 per cent. 
Tube 675, pattern 244=70.5 per cent. 
verage, 66.2 per cent. 


Tube .680, pattern 249=72.1 per cent. 
Tube .680, pattern 246=71.3 per cent. 
Tube .680, pattern 23468 per cent. 
Tube .680, pattern 268=77.6 per cent. 
Tube .680, pattern 237=68.7 per cent. 
verage, 71.5 per cent. 
Tube .690, pattern 284—83 per cent. 
Tube .690, pattern 239=69.2 per cent. 
Tube .690, pattern 218=63.1 per cent. 
Tube 690, pattern 250=77.6 per cent. 
Tube .690, pattern 233=67.5 per cent. 
Average, 70.8 per cent. 


WPWNe 


nw. 


WwW 


> 


WN 


1. Tube .705, pattern 269=78 per cent. 
2. Tube .705, pattern 279=80.8 per cent. 
3. Tube .705, pattern 23468 per cent. 
4. Tube .705, pattern 251=72.7 per cent. 
5. Tube .705, pattern 260=75.3 per cent. 
Average, 74.96 per cent. 

1. Tube .725, pattern 247=71. 6 per cent. 
2. Tube .725, pattern 247=71.6 per cent. 
3. Tube .725, pattern 267=77.3 per cent. 
4. Tube .725, pattern 259=75.1 per cent. 
5. Tube .725, pattern 238=69 per cent. 
Average, 72.92 per cent. 


OME of my patterns were unfortunately 

misplaced and lost. However, a subse- 
quent trial with the .740 tube showed a pat- 
tern of 81 per cent for this load of No. 6 
shot, average of five shots. In all my trials 
of the .740 tube, while the results differed 
with the load, yet none of them were worse 
than a good modified choke pattern. The 
tube was intended to throw an improved 
cylinder pattern, but I couldn’t make it open 
to any such extent, though Colonel Cutts 
evidently did with a low velocity load. 

I arrived ultimately at the conclusion 
that the .675 tube was an overchoke and 
not so good as those bored a little more 
open, like the .680 and .690. The .705 ap- 
parently shoots just as close as any of the 
others at 40 yards, and not so good at 
60 yards, which is unaccountable by me. 
[ therefore wrote the makers that so far 
as my experimental work went they had 
just as well do away with the .675 tube 
and they ought to design a tube that would 
shoot more openly than the .740. They tell 
me that such a tube is being made, but I 
have not seen it. One thing, the man who 
desires a very open pattern, as in skeet 
shooting, can use the compensated barrel 
without any tube in it, whereupon he will 
get the open pattern. 

The only unusual thing to me was that 
the gun shot closer than a standard shotgun 
at 60 yards, which would make it an ex- 
cellent long range shotgun. Tubes .680 and 
.690 uniformly shoot well at 60 yards. 

Outside of that, you can’t take any one 
of these tubes and a strange load, and 
predict with certainty what pattern will be 
thrown. My only advice is that given pre- 
viously, select your load after trials of the 
various cartridges on the market, and get- 
ting the pattern you want, with one tube 
stick to that load. Colonel 
Cutts gives it as a governing principle that 
the higher the velocity the ‘closer the pat- 
tern, and I’d be inclined to think that a 
combination of big shot and high velocity 
would throw close patterns. The main 
trouble just now, which might be remedied 
by the new open tube, is to get quail pat- 


| terns. 








ShotéunQueries 


ans wered by 


Capt.Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per 
centage being published. ‘rite separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address, 
plainly. 


Probably Full Cylinder 

Editor:—I own a 16 Browning shotgun (full 
choke, 28-inch), and T wish to know the effect of 
cutting 2 inches from the end of this barrel 
Will this give me a true cylinder or an im- 
proved cylinder? What is the difference in the 
pattern of improved cylinder 16 and improved 
cylinder 12, both using 3-inch cases, 1%-ounce 
load ? 

T hunt quail exclusively, but I find that I do 
not shoot as well with my Browning as I did with 
my 12 Remington. I have had the Browning 
rebored between a modified and an _ improved 
cylinder. My Remington 12 was rebored by fac- 
tory for an improved cylinder. 

T have been wondering whether I should stick 
to the 16 or go back to the 12. I am also won- 
dering whether I should have this Browning 
opened up more than it is at the present time. 
It shoots a closer pattern than did my old 12 
It has a wonderful penetration and shoots ex- 
ceptionally well when I am able to get on the 
bird. 

Will this gun do better work with a 2%-inch 
case and 1l-ounce load? I have always felt that 
1 ounce of shot is rather a small load when one 
is in the field.—J W. Storms, Mo. 


I’d expect a full cylinder barrel from 
cutting 2 inches from the muzzle. I’d_ think 
that 1 inch would be plenty to cut off. In 
view of the fact that the sawing off is no job 
at all, not taking more than five minutes, I’d 
shoot the gun as it is, at 20 yards, preserving 
the pattern. Then I’d cut it off half an inch, 
and try it again, comparing the two patterns 
Not getting an open enough pattern, I’d_ take 
off yet another half inch, and that should be 
open enough. If it is not, saw off another half 
inch, -but not any more than is required to give 
you an improved cylinder pattern, which should 
cover from 22 to 24 inches at 20 yards. The 
full cylinder pattern will be uneven. Just keep 
on sawing off that barrel until you get a 24- 
inch spread, if you like, but don’t go any farther 
than that. 

Using the 1'%-ounce loads in both the 12 and 
the 16, the difference in pattern, granted both 
are bored alike, will be from nothing to 5 per 
cent, in favor of the 12. Of course it is al- 
ways better to have a factory rebore to an im- 
proved cylinder than it is to cut off a barrel. 
However, I think that the difference in your 
shooting is more in the stock than anything 
else. That Remington must have fitted you bet- 
ter than the Browning, and you are probably 
not getting quite the right elevation with the 
Browning. However, it is hard to beat a pump 
gun that is shooting right anyhow. 

I doubt if that Browning would do better 
work with an ounce load in 2'%-inch cases. I 
have personally quit using the ounce load in 
the 16, and there appears to be no good reason 
for using this ounce load in a gun that weighs 
as much as the Browning. 

One word more. When I get a gun with 
which I do my best shooting, I stick to it like 
grim death, no matter what kind of a gun it is. 
—C. A 

The Two Barrels on the 16 Preferable 

Editor:—I have a 16 gauge Winchester pump 
gun, 28-inch, full choke barrel, which is a fine 
shooting gun. It makes a close pattern. I do 
not think it is a very good quail gun. I am 
considering ordering an extra barrel, a 26-inch 
improved cylinder bore. I use my gun as it 
is for duck, and everything for that matter. 
Now the question is, would the two barrels in 
the 16 gauge make me a good combination for 
upland shooting and for ducks? Would you 
advise me to take the amount spent on the extra 
barrel and buy a 12 gauge for duck shooting 
and have my present barrel on the 16 gauge 
bored out for an upland gun? I really prefer 
the two barrels on the 16 gauge if that would 
make a satisfactory gun for the two purposes. 
In hunting upland game, would the 16 gauge 
in the 26-inch improved cylinder shoot close 
enough for squirrel? I am very fond of squirrel 
and like to take a nice bag of these while hunt- 


Answer :- 


——) ft fom anh ch 












I prefer 


The reason why 
the 16 gauge is because I only weigh about 120 


ing quail or rabbits. 


short reach with my arms. 
stock cut off for me.—Otis 


pounds and have 
I have to have the 
L. Chandler, Mo. 











Answer:—Under the circumstances, seeing 
you are pretty light, I’d stick to that 16 and 
have the extra barrel for quail shooting. The 
cylinder or improved cylinder 16 ought to be 
fine for the quail, and maybe good enough for 
the squirrels. I suppose that the squirrels must 
be shot when you are hunting quail, otherwise 
the full choke barrel is really a good deal bet- 
ter for squirrel shooting where the trees are 
tall. Think the improved cylinder barrel would 
kill. the squirrels, though, if you can get it. 
It is difficult sometimes to get just what you 
want from the big factories. They bore their 
barrel full, modified, and cylinder, and improved 
cylinder is just a bit different. If you bought 

new 12 bore for ducks, and had your present 
16 bored out for quail, that of course would 
fit you out, but you would still have to shoot 
your squirrels with a quail gun. You are not 
complaining any about your present gun _ not 
killing ducks, and I am sure it will quail, with 
an open barrel, and the weight is about right 
for you, so I wouldn’t change it for any 12 


gauge.—C, A. 


Advantage of Matted Hollow Rib on Shotgun 

Editor:—-What is the advantage, if any, of a 
barrel with matted hollow rib over a barrel with- 
out rib? Does it make much difference in weight 
and balance of the gun? Notice that the ven- 
tilated rib is more expensive than raised matted 


hollow rib. What advantage has it? 

Which would be better for ducks—Browning 
16 gauge with 30-inch full choke, or 28-inch 
full choke? About how much difference in the 
two?—John S. Bailey, La. 

Answer:—The rib on a shotgun is of no 
marked advantage. I have one gun that was 


built to turn it out light. It has no top rib at 
all, except a short section at the breech end, 
and a similar short section at the sighting end. 
I do not notice in shooting that the rib doesn’t 
extend all along the barrel. The raised rib is 
intended for trap shooting where the firing may 
be fast, the barrels heating, radiating heat that 
glimmers. Now if a man sights close to the rib, 
he may be bothered by this glimmering. In 
game shooting this does not apply, and the or- 
dinary rib which costs less is just as good; that 
is, the solid, raised rib. The raised rib, set on 
is an expensive thing to make and install 
and is not needed in game shooting. In trap 
shooting this raised rib is supposed to be the 
only thing that the eye and therefore a 
double gun can be aligned just as accurately as 
a single barrel. 

The factories tell 
can be secured with a 16 bore 
barrel. Therefore the only 
30-inch is a little longer sighting plane. Of the 
two barrels you would be able to notice no dif- 
ference in the killing range.—C. A. 


posts, 
sees, 


me that the very best work 
having a 28-inch 
advantage of the 


River Mallards of the South 


(Continued from page 19) 


second while he changed his course up- 
stream. That was when I crashed the load 
into him. It looked like this shooting 
might be like plinking tin cans in the air. 
Wait until they are stationary before 
changing direction, then shoot. 

I scanned the shore eagerly for more 
ducks. We were coasting down a straight 
bank now and the prospects were not so 
good. Still we knew at times mallards 
will not rise but sit tight, hidden in the 
brush as boats approach. Sometimes they 
will let you pass by without a sign, or 
they may lose their nerve at the last mo- 
ment and shoot out with roaring wings. 


As I shifted my eyes, I saw Long’s arms 
stiffen. That fellow was as good as a 


pointer! He had seen something back in 
the brush, and I swung my gun up ready. 
Splash! Splash! Two more of them. 
At least 40 yards off and flying like the 
devil. A long, hard shot, but I grinned to 
myself as I waited for the psychological 
moment to pour lead into them. 
But those two mallards did not pause or 


hesitate to level off upstream. They didn’t 
level off in any direction. They kept on 
climbing until they soared as mere specks 
in the sky. 

Long looked at me with a queer expres- 
sion. “Why didn’t you shoot? They were 
on your side—you had first chance.” 

“Why didn’t you?” I countered, thinking 
how you can’t count on a mallard duck to 
act twice the same, and hoping no post 
mortems would be held over this fiasco. 


ICK was snorting between 

strokes. “You guys make me 
What were you waiting for? 
to come down and sit in your lap? Cut 
out the Alphonse and de Gaston comics. 
Next time ducks get up, sling it into them. 
No matter whose side they’re on, shoot! 
See this deputy game warden’s badge on 
my coat? Well, if you fellows don’t get 
a respectable bag by tomorrow night, I’m 
going to run you in!” 

“What for?” I wanted to know. 
ceeding the bag limit?” No answer from 
Dick. There was another outside curve 
ahead. Long and I settled into a pose of 
alert waiting. 

We knew Dick liked roasted mallard 
awfully well. He was giving us the sport- 
ing end of this trip. There wasn’t much 
fun for him, back in the stern, glued to a 
paddle. Not when husky mallards were 
jumping up in front. We 
tie into the next bunch with a vengeance ! 

Suddenly the willows spouted mallards. 
The air filled with beating wings as, in 
swift succession, one after the other, four 
ducks tore out from under the bank and 
soared above the river. 

With a lucky snap I dropped the first 
duck, a green-headed drake. Bang! Bang! 
Long’s automatic was crashing beside my 
ear. A duck tumbled end over end, land- 
ing with a splash. One shot must have 
missed. I swung my second barrel on the 
third mallard. Thank heaven, we kept 
our heads and took them in rotation. 

My bird went down. Another boom 
from the seat beside me, and the fourth 
mallard wilted in limp flip-flops back to 
the river. We sat tense and waiting— 
waiting more—but that flight 
ended! 

Dick madly waved his paddle in the air. 


paddle 
sick! 


“Ex- 


for 


Then he buckled down to work with a 
snap. My last duck was not killed, but 
swimming desperately at the bank. Dick 


hunched over his paddling, and his arms 

flew like Pistons. I raised my gun. 
“Wait,” cautioned Long. ‘You'll 

him to bits. We'll head him off.” 


UT we didn’t. That duck 
raised half out of the water and flapped 
into the willows, out of sight. Long spoke 


strongly and emphatically. I held my 
peace. I did not yet know how hard it is 
to retrieve wounded mallards from the 
Tennessee banks. 

The boat smacked into the brush, in un- 
der the trees, and we jumped. Dick tied 
up and joined in our search. But we 
combed the bank high and low, up and 
down, without success. 

“He may have dived under and hold- 
ing on to a root,” suggested Dick, mind- 


ful that wounded mallards will sometimes 
commit this kind of hara-kiri rather than 
be taken. 

“Better give it up,” concluded Long, but 
he turned for a final look, walking inland 
a rod. We heard him shout, and turned 
just in time to see the duck gain the river 
with two hops and dive headfirst into the 
water. Long had nearly stumbled over 
the bird, as it crouched behind a bunch of 
grass. 

“I told you they are as good 
they reach land,” Dick stated. 


as lost if 
“Take my 


had 


blow 
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RUAN. SHOTGUN 
NLY the genuine Brown- 


» 
Oriz Automatic Shotgun 


gives you the advantages 

f Browning oe gn plus 

rowning supervision in 

nanufacturing! And _ those 
are 


so clear and 

| ecisive that a rapidly grow- 

ng number of sportsmen are 

realizing that it pays to insist on the 
genuine Browning. 


Exclusive Browning 
Refinements 


the perfected 
thts auto- 
Browning 











dvantages 



































No other gun contains all 
Browning features designed for 
matic shotgun by John M 
world’s foremost firearms inventor. N 
gun is made of finer materials, treated 
fashioned and fitted by life-long skilled 


gunsmiths. i 
The notable success of the Browning 
has tempted others to imitate it But 


imitation of an article like this can suc 
ceed only in a general way. There are 
refinements of design, and certain poli 
cies and processes of manufacture that 
are exclusive to Browning. It is these 
refinements which make such a dif- 





ference in your shooting pleasure 
and comfort. 

The Browning is not made to 
meet a price; it is made with the 


sole purpose of giving maximum Ser- 
to owners. 


Get the 
Complete Story 


You'll find 1t worthwhile to 
spend a little time investigating 
. reading our catalog, and 


vice 


THE 


} talking to Browning owners 
— . to insure yourself years 
vee - of greater shooting comfort. 
Light Remember, unless our name 
= and ‘‘Made in Belgium” 
Automatic are stamped on the gun it 


| 
| 
| 
| 


suddenly | 





is not a genuine Browning. 


BROWNING ARMS CO. 
Founded 1870 by John M. Browning _ 
St. Louis, Mo. Ogden, Utah 


~ MAIL THE COUPON — 


Address nearest office Q-7 
Please send your illustrated catalog on Browning 
Automatic Shotguns. No obligations on my part. 


M . eecpaseaaa 
Street 


City Stat 











THESE light-weight, compact, 
fold-flat, waterproof decoys 
move life-like, with lightest 
breeze... reduce your load, 
attract more birds than old- 
style, cumbersome decoys. 
Durable! Inexpensive! Effective! 
Stake-out Geese $12.00doz. Sample 1.00 
Stake-out Ducks 4.20doz. Sample .35 
Floating Ducks 6.60doz. Sample .55 

Samples, or dozen, sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 





Specify species of duck. 
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PPA EREKEE ER 


For all Wildfowl— 


America’s Finest Gun 


SHOAL-WATER ducks or divers, 
milesa-minute greenwings or 
majestic Canadas—whether it calls 
for the highest skill or the hardest 
hitting, you'll do your best with a 
Parker. America’s Finest Gun in 
all ways. 
























Your opportunities, habit or pre- 
ference may involve the use of any 
shot from 2’s to 
and wadding in kind. You may 
be happiest with a 32-inch Long 
Range 28, a 28-inch light 12, or 
a full-grown 10 for geese. Stick 
to your choice. You can get a 
Parker that not only handles 
precisely as you want it to, but 
which also handles your favorite 
load with the same _ highest 
efficiency. 


3 {3 


When the fowl fly wide and the 
wind adds its complications in 
plenty, your Parker will keep right 
on knocking them cold. 


The gun shown here is the Parker 
D.H.E. It has Titantic steel bar- 
rels and fancy walnut stock, finely 
checkered. Engraving includes 
game scenes and scrolls. Best of 

value at its price, $160. Other 

Parkers, .410 to 10 gauge, $55 

to $1,250. Ask your dealer 

about one to suit you, or write 

us. or the ompce for Com- 
plete Catalog—FREE. 


PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 

40 Cherry Street 

Meriden, Conn. 

oe ee Fil in and Mail -——— — 

Parker Brothers, 40 Cherry Street, Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 


Send me, without obligation, your latest illustrated 
catalog with price list, of all Parker Guns—gauges 10 
to .410 and prices $55 to $750. 


Name.. 


Address... 


HAND RELOADING 


Allows you to shoot your big caliber rifles 
or pistols indoors with reduced loads. Accu- 
rate ammunition, cleanly and quickly turned 
out at low cost. Lyman Ideal Reloading 
Tools handle 700 combinations of bullet and 
powder. Write for further information. 





Bullet 


Improved Ideal Single 





—_— Mould with interchangeable 

308245 blocks, $3.50. Extra mould 

r blocks for any regular type of 

Reduced load for hullet (solid base and solid 
.30-40, .30 G. 06, — nose), $2.50 per pair. Use 
7.62 Russ., ete. Armory mould for casting bul- 


lets in lots of 6 to 9. $15.00. 


Also Ideal Tools for reloading shotshells 


Send for new Ideal Handbook No. 
complete information and list of Tools, 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West Street Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 


29 giving 
50c 











Over 200 Items * 


BF Catalog 21 sre stu s20s 


Showing Amenca’s most complete line S ENT 
of binoculars, field glasses, telescopes, ba- 

rometers and optical instruments. Largest 3 i 3 E 
assortment at lowest prices. Catalog gives complete 
information for making choice best for your need. No 
obligation. Send name and address today to America’s 
leading Binocular House. 


DU MAURIER CO,, Dept. 111, ELMIRA,N. Y. 


| advice. 


with powder | 


When you get one down, keep on 
shooting until he stops kicking. Fill him 
full of lead and sink him if you have to, 
| but keep him away from the bank.” 

As we pulled back through the brush we 
knew this advice was good. No use to 
shoot more birds, and lose one you have 
already winged. That’s neither thrifty nor 
sportsmanlike. 

We hurried on down river to pick up the 
three dead ducks floating away. Noon was 
near. We had started with a_ hurried, 
early breakfast, so Dick paddled up a 
creek and we landed. 

He tossed out the cook kit, teapot, and 
fry pan. Long and I rustled dry wood and 
made a fire. Dick cooked bacon and eggs, 
warmed up some boiled potatoes, made tea, 
and opened a jar of jam. Dick is quite 
jealous of his job as chef when we hunt 
together. He refuses to let me assist in 
the grub-tossing job. I wish he would 
though at times. Especially do I wish he 
would let me make the tea or coffee. Dick 
brings along % pound of one and % pound 
of the other. These quantities he figures 
will last about four meals. No weak drink 
for him. If he mismeasures and has more 


' left over for the last meal than he needs, 
does he save it for the next trip? No, in 
it all goes anyway! 

ATE with gusto. But as pipes 


\ Vi were lighted and we began to smoke 


in relaxed comfort, Dick pointed to a bank 


' of clouds rearing up in the western sky. 


“Tf the wind starts upriver, the hunting 
will be off today,” he announced. “Let’s 
get going.” 

We pushed off and cut across to the 
right bank. Long’s past experience had 
proved this fruitful and productive of 
ducks. Dick pointed up the side of a 
mountain with his paddle. “See that 
smoke? There’s a still a hundred steps 


from the cabin. Want to land and get a 
drink ?” 

“No, thanks,” I murmured. “I haven't 
recovered from the last cup of your tea 
[I drank at noon.” He shot me a dirty 


look and then grinned. 
A sudden blast of wind hit the water. 


Waves sprang up with magic speed, and 
our heavily loaded craft began to toss 


alarmingly. An upriver wind always spoils 
the river and the hunting. We decided the 
wise and safe course was to land and wait. 
Mallards would leave immediately for 
quiet bayous behind timber and the hills. 
Either leave or gather in sizable flocks to 
drift down the center of the stream, inac- 
cessible in either case to boat hunters. 
We tied up again, spread down a tar- 
paulin to sit on, and built a fire. The air 
was very cold. Long pointed out into the 
river. A queer sight met my gaze. At 
the first glance I decided it was a drifting 


log, with knots sticking up every few 
inches. Then; as I watched, the log 
| curved with the swelling waves. What I 


| thought was the pitch spine of a pine tree 


proved a 30-foot string of mallards, heads 
up, swimming in single file in the center of 


the river. 

“Wouldn’t I like to get within range 
of that bunch?” wished Dick. And then 
to me, “Feelin’ cold? You know I told 


you to bring all the clothes you owned.” 


WAS chilled, and I began to suspect I 

had relied too much on the term “Sunny 
South” when I sorted out my duck hunting 
wear. 

“You can take it from me, this Tennes- 


see River is about the coldest spot on 
earth in duck season,” stated Dick. No- 
body offered to argue with him. We had 


all drawn closer in to our fire. 
_After waiting two hours, the wind sub- 
sided and we started. But the duck hunt- 
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ing was shot. There wasn’t a duck in 
sight, so, after a futile trial along both 
banks, we decided to run down and camp 
close to the next best stretch of bank, 
where surely there would be ducks tomor- 
row. 

Above a ferry that bridged the break 
in a narrow mountain road we headed in- 
shore. Towering cliffs of rock above, a 
flat, shaded bank below, plenty of firewood, 
and a spring 200 yards back up the trail. 
An ideal spot to camp. We dragged up 
wood until we had a stack high enough 


to last a Hudson Bay trapper through 
the long night. That's how big it looked 
to me. 

Again Dick rustled up a meal and 


opened a big can of hot chili as a special 
treat. The night air had stiffened my 
muscles until I moved with difficulty. [ 
longed for my all-wool mackinaw suit. 
Duxbak was O. K. while the sun shone, 
but I was now darned near as cold as [ 
had ever been. And I’ve hunted in deep 
northern snow. 

Dick grinned at me over his fry pan. 
“Dig that sweater out of the bulkhead of 
the boat,” he advised. “I brought it along 
for such a tenderfoot as you. Next time 
take an old-timer’s advice. Wear all the 
clothes you own, and then borrow some 
more, when you go after ducks on the 
Tennessee.” 

The hot chili warmed our stomachs, and 
I swallowed a pint of Dick’s super coffee 
without blinking. That antiknock fluid of 
his would soften cramps in a mummy’s 
foot. We sat before the fire, swapping 
yarns, for an hour after nightfall. 

Then we unrolled sleeping bags and 
spread them in a row on the waterproof 
tarp. We had no tent, but the night 
looked clear and dry. If it should rain 
there was a second tarp to pull over the 
beds. 

I don’t think Dick ever sleeps during 
the duck season. Anyway I heard some- 
body prowling about the fire a few minutes 
after I drifted off. At least it seemed 
about a few minutes. I raised up, and 
there he was, dressed and blowing on the 
coals. The air was snappier than ever. 
I stuck my head out, then my arms, accus- 
toming myself to the chill by easy stages. 


ICK was stirring a bowl of pancake 

batter now. I heard the clink, clink 
of his spoon, so I made the plunge, stood 
up, and dressed. The water jug was 
empty, and I walked to the spring to fill 
it, stumbling over fog-wet rocks and fall- 
en logs. When I returned, Long was 
sitting before the fire, the first course of 
breakfast on his plate. 

We fortified ourselves with sausage, 
cakes, coffee, bread, and more jam. Camp 
was broken and, as the boat was packed, 
Dick laid down the law. 

“The next 5 miles will be our last 
chance for mallards,” he stated. “You fel- 
lows get the kinks out of your trigger 
fingers and smash them. We've got to 
take back at least twenty ducks tonight. 
Otherwise I’ve wasted a lot of my valuable 
time on you. Get me?” 

Grinning, we assured him we did. So 
we loaded the guns, and braced ourselves 
in the shooting seat, ready for action. 

There were five ducks only in the game 
bag, fifteen more to get. So far Dick had 
not fired his double, that lay across the 
roll of sleeping bags at his feet. Now he 
announced his intention of joining in our 
barrage. 

“I’m going to swing on them now. You 
fellows will get the first chance, then it 
they wheel over the boat I'll start shoot- 
ing.” 

Another outside curve opened ahead— 
just what we wanted. There would be 





lucks here, we knew it. And there were. 
As the boat edged in closer to land, three 
big fellows sprang into the air. 

Two shots, and two birds dropped. The 
third mallard seemed to lose his bearings 
as I poured a second load after him. He 
wheeled, flying to one side of our boat. 

“Your turn, Dick,” grinned Long, and 
lowered his gun. Dick had snatched at 
the double. The bird flared upwards, but, 
with a quick swing, Dick shot, and we 
saw it flinch as the load struck. It came 
tumbling down with a splash, 50 feet 
away. 

“Rotten shooting,’ Long winked at me. 
“You should shoot them so they drop in- 
side.” 

Dick ignored him. “That makes eight,” 
he calculated with practical accuracy. 
“Twelve more to go—” 


IS WORDS were never finished. 

Wing tips were cutting the water. 
Another duck was showing his reserve 
speed. This was a wise old drake, and, 
cutting out from the willows, he turned at 
their edge and went pounding straight 
away, gaining range on us at a tremen- 
dous rate. 

Two shots boomed, one from each for- 
ward gun, but he kept on going. The boat 
crept forward. Coots, mud hens, water 
chickens, whatever you call them, were 
thick along the bank. They came tearing 
out from the bank with almost mallard 
speed, sending a thrill up our spines until 
we recognized their white marking and 
dropped our muzzles in disgust. 

Another single mallard. Long dropped 
him with a neat quartering shot. He 
landed with a splash, and the next second 
we saw him swimming with difficulty, but 
still making good time. Mindful of our 
past experience, I drove a load of No. 4s 
at him. He keeled over on his side, kicked, 
and started to drift. 

“Good work,” approved Dick. “Don’t 
take any chance with them.” We didn’t 
intend to. 

And then, for over an hour, we were 
busy shooting. Mallards swarmed out 
from the willows so frequently we knew no 
boat had gone down ahead of us this 
morning. 

The majority of them were out of range, 
but we waited patiently for favorable shots, 
and plugged away. One by one we slowly 
added mallards to the game bag, until it 
bulged with satisfying plumpness and felt 
heavy to the hand. Dick tore open fresh 
boxes of shells and passed them forward 
to keep the guns stuffed capacity full. 

Then at 1 o'clock the shooting abruptly 
ceased. We began to see the ducks flying 
upriver high overhead. First, small 
bunches, then larger flocks, until we esti- 
mated over 500 mallards had passed us. 
Things were looking pretty glum. Some- 
thing down ahead was driving them off the 
water. 

Around a bend came a river stern- 
wheeler chugging against the current. It 
was pushing a wide freight barge, the air 
throbbed with the beat of engines, and a 
big wake rolled away toward the banks 
from its stern. That explained the mys- 
tery. The steamer was scaring the birds 
away. No use hunting now. 

We pulled away from the wake that sent 
us rolling and pitching until Dick turned 
bow on into it. We counted our bag of 
ducks. 

“Eighteen,” finished Dick. “We're two 
birds short.” Now eighteen mallards are 
not such a bad bag, but we hated to give 
up. We landed and ate a quick lunch. 
Although the freighter had practically 
ruined our chances for more ducks, we de- 
cided to hunt for another mile before we 
started the little outboard and headed for 
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our landing dock on Chickamauga Creek. 
That event meant the end of the hunt, and 
it had been much too enjoyable to be cur- 
tailed without one more try. 


E WERE coasting along the right 

bank now, just above an_ island. 
Dick was paddling faster, for we were 
still many miles from the end of the jour- 
ney. 

Long whispered excitedly. ‘“There’re 
two ducks, over there!” He pointed with 
his gun. As I swung up, they swam out 
in clear water. Disappointing in size and 
color, not the big, dark fellows we had 
been shooting, but smaller birds. 

“Teal,” cried Dick and, as he spoke, 
they left the water. We shot. Between 
us we made a neat double, right duck for 
Long, left one to me. Dick paddled over 
and we picked them up. 

“That makes our twenty, even if two are 
not mallards,” Dick grinned. He was 


priming the outboard even as he spoke. | 


With a spin it coughed, sputtered, and 
then hummed merrily, churning the Ten- 
nessee River as we scudded towards the 
waiting car and trailer and the end of our 
shoot. We settled down in our seats, re- 
laxed and happy. 

It had been good hunting! 


Cowpunchin’ For a Big Buck 
(Continued from page 29) 


say, it sure tastes good, along with a 
dozen or so mountain trout, especially 
after hitting the trail on top of a horse 
all day. 

The oven is fine for cooking meat, too, 
and after breakfast, if you will put in a 
good roast and some spuds well seasoned, 
and a quart or so of water, then bury it 
in a fire hole and cover it, when you come 
in at night you have a “whackin’” good 
hot meal, all ready for you. 

I’ll cut out the cooking lesson and get on 
with the story. After taking a good feed 
we rolled the bed out in the cabin, filled 
our pipes, and talked about how we would 
slay the big ones tomorrow. We turned in 
early, but the darned pack rats would not 
let us sleep. We got up about 10 and hung 
all our stuff on a wire that was stretched 
through the cabin for that purpose, so the 
pesky rats wouldn’t carry it all away. 

We got up before daylight, and I hunted 
up the horses, while Bill fixed breakfast. 
While eatirig we decided to leave the horses 
at camp and hunt on foot, figuring that we 
might jump deer close and not want 
to be bothered with horses. Each made 
a sandwich for our lunch, and lit out 
up the creek. 

There was quite a little snow on the 
higher mountains, but it was rather dry and 
noisy along the creek. We hadn't traveled 
far until we found fresh deer tracks. Fol- 


| excellence 


| Name.. 


lowing these up through the jack pines, we | 
worked up a side hill with lots of chaparral | 
on it, and it made so much noise that all the | 
deer within a half mile must have heard us. | 


Reaching the top of the hill, we found 
where we had jumped a good buck out of 
his bed, but he surely had left there in a 
hurry from the looks of his tracks. 


HE sun was just coming up from be- | 


hind Soldier Mountain, and it was a 
beautiful sight—the steep, rugged, snow- 
covered mountain in the distance, then the 
dark, green-timbered slopes, and closer the 
open bunch grass ridges and timbered can- 
yons, alive with color where the frost had 
touched up the foliage on the cottonwood, 
willow, and chokecherry trees. Bill said, 


“Gosh! It is worth the trip, even if we 
don’t get old granddaddy.” 
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N heaviest cover, when birds, wind, 

sun and the lay of the land all seem 
in league against you—then your 
Parker makes history! Then you 
realize what truly splendid service it 
gives you for all your shooting. 


From countless such conclusive 
proofs of its superiority, four genera- 
tions of the world’s best wing shots | 
have preferred the Parker Gun. 
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and choice may be, the right 
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ways and everywhere the greatest 
enjoymentof your shooting. Speed 
in handling, hard hitting, mini- 
mum recoil, the very best in 
materials and  gunsmithing. 
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able look and feel of highest 
which _  distin- 
guish America’s Finest Gun. 

The Parker D.H.E., which we 
illustrate, has Titantic steel bar- 
rels and fancy walnut stock, finely 
checkered. Engraved with game 
scenes and scrolls. Highest value 
for its price, $160. Other Parkers, 
$55 to $1,250. All specifications, 
and from .410 to 10 gauge. Ask 
your dealer. Complete Catalog 

FREE—Please use coupon. 


PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 
40 Cherry Street 
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We went up this ridge for half a mile, 
then crossed the canyon, and came out on 
the next ridge, where I had jumped old 
granddaddy about ten days before. Sure 
enough, we found his fresh tracks and 
where he had been polishing up his horns 
on some chokecherry trees. 

We milled around here awhile, and de- 
cided he had gone down in the canyon 
which we had just crossed. I wanted that 
buck so bad I could taste it, and figuring to 
play smart told Bill to follow him down 
through the heavy timber, while I would 
keep along the hillside above him, where 
it was pretty much open, thinking to get a 
eood chance at him when he came out. The 
figuring was all right, but Bill and the buck 
were foxy for me. 

After traveling along slowly for about 
ten minutes, I stopped at the edge of a 
patch of brush, where I had a clear view 
of the hillside in both directions for 300 
or 400 vards. I was expecting every minute 
to see the old boy with a rocking chair 
on his head step into sight, when bang! 


i 


too 


bang! went Bill's old .30-30 down in the 
canvon. In about half a minute another 
shot, and I said, “Goodbye, granddaddy. 


You're Bill's meat now.” 

WENT down where Bill was, and he 

showed me where he had seen the old 
boy sneaking away through the brush, and 
took a snapshot at him. He missed the first 
time, but was sure he hit him the second 
shot. The third shot he fired just as the 
old boy was jumping over a log about 
150 yards down the hillside from where 
he had first seen him. We went up to 
where the second shot hit him, and found 
some blood, and trailed him down, and 
there the old boy was, stone-dead. The first 
hit had been too far back to do much good, 
but the last shot had broken his neck, and, 
say, he was some deer, and as nice a pair of 
horns as I ever saw—the spread was wider 
than the length of Bill’s rifle barrel. Say, 
maybe Bill wasn’t puffed up, and how he 
did razz me for trying to make him play 
dog and chase the deer out for me. 

I realized that from then on Bill would 
be big chief, and I would be the slave, so I 
hiked back to camp while he dressed his 
deer. I caught and saddled Spud and went 
back. It was a real job loading him, and 
by the time camp was reached we were 
tired enough to call it a day. Bill couldn't 
do anything but admire that buck, so all 
the work fell to me. 

It snowed some that night, and was cold 
in the morning, and I saw a chance to get 
even with Bill for all the fun he had poked 
at me, so I told him we had better ride this 
morning and go up a couple of miles 
farther than we had been. After breakfast 
I saddied Spud and steered Bill onto Wea- 
sel, for I knew what would happen on a 
cold morning. Old Weasel had an awful 
hump in his back,* and when Bill climbed 
aboard him he bowed his head, bucked his 
best, and about the fourth jump Bill went 
about 3 feet higher than the saddle, and 
made a beautiful swan dive into a pile of 
snow-covered brush. Oh, boy! I laughed 
so hard that I nearly fell off Spud. Lucky 
for me I didn’t, for Bill came up with 
blood in his eye, and I had to get away in 

hurry. 


WENT back in a few minutes, and Bill 

had cooled down some, so I caught Wea- 
sel, who was all warmed up and O. K. now, 
and we headed up the creek again, going 
about 2 miles beyond where we had hunted 
before. We left the horses and had no 
trouble in picking up tracks in the fresh 
snow. 


*Note:—Lots of old cow ponies will buck on a 
cold morning if you don’t handle them just right 
when you first get on. 


We hunted the ridge and down into a 
canyon beyond, but failed to get sight of 
anything except one doe. It was nearly 
noon, so we sat down by the creek and ate 
our sandwiches. Then Bill went up on the 
ridge, and I went down the canyon, keeping 
just above the thick timber. Half an hour 
later I heard a thumpty-thump up the hill 
and ahead a little way. I stood still, and a 
nice 4-pointer came bouncing down the hill, 
straight toward me. When within about 75 
yards he winded me, and stopped, facing 
me. The first shot, I pulled the gun off to 
the right a little and broke his shoulder, 
and had to give him another one to finish 
him. 





The writer and his favorite horse, ‘‘Dutch’’ 


I had him dressed by the time Bill 
showed up, and we went after the horses, 
packed him on Spud, and made Weasel 
carry double back to the cabin. 

Next morning it was snowing to beat the 
band, and we packed up in a hurry and hit 
the trail for Skull Rock Camp. We reached 
there about 4 o’clock, wet, cold, and hungry, 
and we surely did justice to a meal of 
venison and biscuits. 

Bill spent all evening skinning out old 
granddaddy’s head and getting it ready to 
send in to Boise to be mounted, and if he 
lives to be a hundred he will never get 
through telling about how he beat me to 
the big boy that I had figured to bring in. 


Top Knots 


(Continued from page 28) 


This is the kind of flock we were ap- 
proaching as we crossed the valley through 
the sage. Not another note had been heard, 
but we knew just about where that old 
cock guard was when he called, and so his 
family were not far away. Neither would 
they run nor fly until we flushed them— 
then they would go all at one time, and in 
one direction, and for not over a couple 
of hundred yards. This is just what 
happened that morning. Seventy-five yards 
from the plum thicket as we approached, 
we first heard the warning “twit, twit, 
twit,” then a rustling of myriad legs in the 
dry leaves, then a mighty whirr of gray 
wings, as the whole flock of 500 or more 
birds took the air as one. What a sight 
it was—a cloud of flashing streaks. We 
had studied the lay of the land, had ap- 
proached so that the birds would fly toward 
and alight on a more or less level, sage- 
covered stretch across a little gully, 200 
or 300 yards away. To help scare them 
and make each bird hunt cover, we fired 
our guns several times as the cloud hurtled 
away. Strange to say, this does not make 
the flock fly further, but does tend to keep 
the birds from running after they strike 
ground. 


E WERE in for some great sport— 
we knew it. A fine, still day, good 
but not too heavy cover of sage about 
knee-high, and plenty of birds. Nine per 
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day is the limit, and the limit would come 
all too soon if we had good luck. How- 
ever, there are often obstacles to contend 
with—running birds because of too heavy 
or too thin cover; rough gullies, cactus, 


wind, etc. I have spent all day getting 
nine birds. The best of shells are needed, 
and of course a good gun—one with a 
medium choke if a pump gun. With a 
double barrel, the right loose and the leit 
full choke is the best combination. [| 
aim using my tried 20 gauge pump, and 
want nothing better. It is light and easily 
carried and handled. The rather tight 
choke is admirable if pointed right. The 
24-inch shells ho!d 2% drams of du Pont, 
double wadding, and 7% ounce of chilled 
No. 7% shot. This is an ideal quail load. 
Most of your shots will be at 20 to 25 
yards. For a 12 gauge 3% drams (26 
grains) of powder and 1% ounces of shot 
are right. To the writer, however, this 
seems like too much ammunition thrown 
to the breeze, when the 20 gauge will do 
just as well, and is easier to handle. 

But we have reached the spot where 
the flock settled two or three minutes be- 
fore. We have hurried because for a time 
the running birds must be pushed relent- 
lessly to make them hide; otherwise those 
marvelous legs will carry them hundreds of 
yards. There are scores of birds all about 
us. In a moment more the skirmish is on 
—a rustle to right and left, a whirr of 
wings, and there’s a chance for a double. 
I drop the left-hand bird at 20 yards, and 
swing quickly toward the right to catch 
that ball of feathers hurtling 30 yards 
away. Just as I swing the gun around 
in an arc, three birds flush with a roar 
directly in front of me. Being an old 
hunter, I try not to heed them, but to stick 
to my double. Alas, that distraction of a 
fraction of a second spoiled my double— 
even an old-timer will get disconcerted once 
in a while under such circumstances—and 
I wasn’t “warmed up” yet. 


like 


I swung back a flash after my 
miss, thinking I might get a shot at 
one of the three birds that spoiled 
my double. They were 50 yards away. 
But there were dozens more .in_ the 


low sage in front of me. I could see some 
running here and there in the little open 
spaces. Of course no real sportsman will 
shoot at these, and yet I have seen hunters 
try, and miss time and again. But soon 
another rustle and whirr—a straightaway, 
dropped at 25 yards. I had two birds down 
now in the sage, and must find them. Here 
is where a retriever would have been handy. 
In fact, retrieving is all a dog can do under 
such circumstances. I have seen a good 
dog go to pieces because of the birds flush- 
ing in too many directions at once. A man 
must have a sense of “marking down” 
fallen birds while working the sage, and 
keen eyes and ears to discover one when 
the spot has been “marked.” In fact, keen 
ears are half the battle in sage land quail 
shooting. If one catches instantly the 
slight rustle the bird makes in starting off 
from his hiding place, the gun has a run- 
ning start as it were. It’s on the way to 
shoulder by the time the bird is on the 
wing. This is a big advantage, especially 
in rough going, across gullies, up canyon 
sides, through cactus, etc. 


AS I stooped to pick up my first bird, 
_X another flushed almost under my hands, 
giving me a start. I recovered my shooting 
“stance,” and by a lucky shot dropped the 
bird 30 yards away. I now had to mark 
him down and then relocate my second bird. 
On my way to it, two more birds flushed. 
The temptation was to shoot; in fact, auto- 
matically the little 20 gauge was at my 
shoulder. But good judgment prevailed— 
I went on to retrieve my two birds out, 









before getting any more down. I have had 
three birds out and recovered them all, but 

can’t be done often. Every square rod 
of purple sage or greasewood is almost ex- 





actly like every other square rod—it’s hard | 


to “mark ’em down.” Besides, “top-knot” 
has an uncanny knack of fluttering into 
hiding in his last gasp. And so the game 
went merrily on, but soon the birds flushed 
less and less often, and there was more 
uid more hard tramping through knee-high, 
tough sage and often thorny bushes. The 
first five birds came in a half hour; the 
last four took over an hour. Meantime 
there were birds lost, with time out 
hunting crippled ones; and misses—clean 


misses—oh, yes, a number of them. Some 
‘ould be explained. You know how it ts 
—had footing, distance, didn’t lead him 


enough, etc. But some just could not be 
explained except that the pesky little fellow 
just kept on going—and a straightaway, 
too. The right quartering ones, standing 
on a steep gully wall, with the bird rising 
up over the crest at the same time—that 
was different. The one you dropped that 
way and found stone-dead clear over the 
crest—that made up for some of the misses. 
And then you know by long experience 


with valley quail in the sage foothills of | 


the West that the man is a strategist and 
a crack shot who can bag his nine birds 
with fifteen shots. Twenty is a better 
guess. 

By 1 o'clock we not only had our limit, 
but we were tired and hungry. Since 
breakfast we had bagged eight pheasants 
and eighteen quail and had tramped miles 
of sage. We stretched out under a juniper 
tree on a hillside overlooking miles of roll- 
ing sage land and ate our lunch and rested. 
Then we spread out our birds and admired 
them. What beauties they were. No two 
upland birds are more beautifully marked 
than the Chinese pheasant and the valley 
quail. And no two can so test the wit, 
strength, and skill of a man, the sagacity 
and stamina of a dog, and the power and 
accuracy of gun and shell. We felt we had 
had a perfect day, and went back to the city 
10 miles away, glad to be alive and living 
in the “wild West.” 


A Green Hill Far Away 


(Continued from page 21) 
my owl hoot was soon answered by my be- 
lated comrade. 

Of the few superstitions I must own to, 
one is that the third time is lucky. That 
is perhaps why next morning very early I 
was heading for Constitution Hill. No 
hunt could have had less auspicious a 


for 








start, as the fog was so dense along the | 


lowlands near tidewater that driving was 
difficult and hazardous. Imagine, then, my 
delight to find at Headquarters a clear sky, 
and my green hill aloft there, shining with 
a forest of gold on the sky line. 

Ah, this was the real thing again!—a 
hunt in the green woods, the forest prime- 
val—slopes of short salal under great tim- 
ber, with patches of gold almost blinding 
bright on sunward faces; green-mossed 
rocky outcroppings, where bucks like to lie; 
thickets of hemlocks, where they like to 
hide from you—miles of it; a mountain all 
to myself, and what deer were upon it. 
A glorious morning with a “lift” to the 
keen air; hope and everr expectation in 
every breath of it; fathomless blue away 
up there above the tree spires, where on a 
dead tip Phleotomus, the cock of the woods, 
was chopping. Who would hunt ina grown- 
up slashing when there was a green hill 
like this one left on the horizon? 

There was one big drawback to the hunt- 
ing. There was not a breath of air stirring, 
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gun and rifle for many purposes. Great 
for pests around the farm, or squirrel, 
rabbit, muskrat and birds in the fields. 
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shooting shotgun barrel on the market 
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The only 410 Gauge Repeating Shot: 
made. Shools new 214 inch loads in add 
to regular length and alsoround ball. 
22 or 26 inch barrel. Weight about 6 lbs. 





The Marlin Firearms Co., 

89 Willow St., New Haven, Ct. 

Gentlemen: 
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INDICATOR UP MEANS BARREL 1S COCKED, 
INDICATOR DOWN, BARREL 1S NOT COCKED 


Why not an Ithaca for Christmas? 


There are 4 safety points on an “Ithaca.” 3 more than other 
guns have. “Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” 7 4*9 
Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 LEO 


Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N. Y., Box 10 















ORDINARY SAFETY. “S" APPEARS 
WHEN GUN IS ON SAFE 


ITHACA'S PATENTED “RED SPOT” 
APPEARS WHEN GUN IS OFf SAFE 
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Professionals throughout the 
World. 

Send for Free Catalog 
Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 


508 S. Dearborn St. Dept. 4 
Chicago, III. 

















A SEDGLEY $ Write for 
SPRINGFIELD Catalog 
SPORTER RIFLE 
co LETE Used by Marksme nd 
Illustrated. big-game Hunters the oe i 
over Will bring down an elephant 
lion or tiger with same deadly certainty a ' 
deer Calibre .30-06. 24” barrel, 5-shot magazine, full 
sporting stock, pistol grip. handsomely checkered, sling swivel! 
Lyman No. 48 rear sight. Gold bead front sight, mounted on matted 
Cal ramp with removable guard. 
(30-06 At your Dealer or 
Siaguates R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. Manufacturer, 
2 Established 1897 
2310 N. 16th St. Phila., Pa. 
High power Headlight i 
od without an equal for Hunt- Rotten Shot? 
ing Coon, "Possum, Frogs, 
’Gators, Fish, ete. Used by 








Forget it! 


ms Put Wilbur Gun Sights on your 
gun and watch the birds drop. Makesa poor marks- 
man good and a good one better. For quail, grouse, 
woodcock, ducks—any hard-to-shoot birds. Clamps on 
breech of double-barreled gun. Specify gauge. Post- 
paid $2.50 including booklet “Wing Shooting Made 
Easy.” New York Agents, Abercrombie & Fitch. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHTS 
P.O. Box 185, Times Sq., N. Y. City 






















Made in U. S. A. Sold on money back guarantee 


Cal. 22. $7.— Medium Size $10.— Hi-Powers $12. 


(Send stamp for folder) 


oO. H. BROWN 
Davenport, lowa nal 
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Or anyone in your family would ap- 
preciate a gift of our 


BOWS— ARROWS 


Archery Outfitt—Raw Materials 
for those who prefer to make their owr 
Send 4c postage for Catalog ‘‘L’’ 


L. E. STEMMLER CO. Est. 1912) Queens Village, N_Y. 














Pistol Clearance Sale! 


New Condition 


GENUINE LUGERS_ |} 








0 Cal. Luger with pre-war dou- 


,extra spec ial $32 50 


$50 Brand new .: 
ble safety in grip, 4” and 6” 
New 2 
New 32 and 380 Savage automatic 


New 380 Remington automatic 


Fishermen Attention! 
Greatest Value Ever Offered 


New $20.00 South Bend No. 1200 
Anti-Back Lash level wind reel, 
ata sacrifice, $9.85. 


5and32GermanCrtgiesautomatics $11.50 
..-$12.75 
.$14.00 





Complete gun and tackle cut price catalog mailed 
free at your request. 
Estab. 


MAX COOK 


1653 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 
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TURKEY CALLS 
DUCK CALL S 
CROW CALLS 


My Glodo model Duck Call for this season repre- 
sents the highest class of workmanship and ma- 
terial that can go into a game call. These Calls 
guaranteed to please the most exacting sports- 
man. No better call can be made. Instructions 
with each call have original exercise for teaching 
the duck language never published before. Call 
complete with four reeds and instructions, $5.00. 

Turpin Model Duck Call for professional use 
with plain checkered walnut barrel, $7.50. With 


finely checkered, highly figured walnut barrel, 
$10.00. 
New Box Turkey Call guaranteed to make 


perfect innit ation of hen yelp, gobpier yelp and 
Gobble, $5.00. 
Imported Amaranth Turkey Yelper, $3.50. 
Hand book ‘ Hunting the Wild Turkey,”’ $1.50. 
Finest hand made Crow Call, an entirely new 
model which can be taken readily apart and 
tuned as easilv as a Duck Call, $2.50. 
Phonograph Game Call record, has wild turkey 
calling on one side, duck calling on the other. A 
most practical device for learning to call ducks 
and wild turkeys, $2.50 (sent by express). 
TOM TURPIN 
1150 Eastmoreland Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Reference Bank of Commerce o Trust Co., T/nion 
“Planters Bank e Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn 
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athletes 
where will welcome 
the Brooks made to measurt 
Appliance which retains rup- 
ture with comfort and safety. 
Weighing but a few ounces, this 
improved support gives absolute 
freedom in 
be detected beneath tight-fitting 
clothes. Comes apart can be 
washed daily. 3,000,000 
Brooks Appliancessold. Made 
to measure. No gouging springs or hard pads. 
Send for 10-day trial offer and 28-page Rupture 
book. Sent in plain, sealed envelope. 

Brooks Appliance Co., _73G, _—State Street, _ Marshall, Mich. 
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Send two cent stamp for circular. 
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Beverly Hills, Calif. | excite the ear. 


and such deathly stillness hung in the forest 
that I found myself stifling my own breath. 
As I tiptoed over mossy footing, and on 
every upward exertion, I could hear my 
heart pounding like the thumping of a buck 
going downhill. Who but a hunter can get 
such heart-stirring moments in his few 
hours of relaxation from the dull grind of 
living ? 

I cleared the lower slopes before I began 
to hunt in earnest. There was always the 
fine chance of killing a buck from the trail, 
which, unromantic as it may be, is yet sim- 
ply grand from the point of transportation. 
I, of course, did not want my buck to stand 
on the trail, but, if he should do so, the 
consequences would be his. I recalled very 
well that on my first trip to this hill we 
had encountered a little old man skinning a 
wolliper of a buck on the very path—so big 
that the unlucky hunter was forced to cut 
his victim into two or three pieces for 
packing. 


EER were not as numerous as then, 

that was plain; yet where there are 
hemlock saplings with bark torn to ribbons, 
nipped salal leaves, tracks and droppings 
and used trails, it behooves a hunter to stop, 
look and listen, at f if can— 
like a panther. That surprise is maybe just 
around the next fir. I got my first one 
early. An acre of almost open salal lay 
across the trail—an excellent place to spot 
a buck moving. I reached the middle of it, 
boring in with eyes at the timber line be- 
yond, when of a sudden my heart stood 
still. With a flip a deer came into being 
under my very nose, and went flying in 
great leaps down the slope. A tiny fellow, 
and I would not raise my rifle, but a prac- 
tical joker early in life. The rascal must 
have seen that my eyes were trained over 
him, and stood, enjoying the joke. Well, it 
was a stirring and beautiful sight, and one 
to teach humility to a hunter carrying good 
eyes. 

Having observed that the most successful 
deer stalkers in these woods are those who 
cover most territory, I was prepared either 
to find my buck today or cover a long 
mountain top in his quest. First I worked 
both sides of the old trail, stealing down 
the southerly slope where the sunlight now 
made warm exposures, till [ could hear the 
voice of the creek there, and thence work- 
ing upward across the ridge into the dark 
shadows of the colder slope. But my faith 
is always strongest toward the sun, for I 
found that, while a blacktail is a 
creature of woodsy gloom, he nevertheless 
loves the sunshine even as I do. 

A big part of the zest of this game has 
to do with your contest with nature under- 
foot. It is a guessing game against the 
woods, as much as against the deer. Silent, 
you must be, or only blind luck can land 
your game. You must study the earth he- 
fore you at every step, avoiding the tattle- 
tales that would betray you. Twigs will 
rocks will grind under hobnails—for 





| rubber is too slippery in these wet woods— 


salal will whisper loud accusation; logs 
Yet eyes must ever 
be trained at the level for those gray shapes 
so hard to see in the shadows. I always 
figure that one glance at the ground i is good 
for three steps ‘ahez ad. Nowhere is silence 
more golden. 

And nowhere perhaps can forest be found 
more silent, the lack of underbrush above 
the damp woods floor being as fair for 
hunter as hunted. Even the birds talk in 
whispers. The cross-hill chatter is so far 
aloft that it is barely noticeable. The little 
winter wren’s sharp chip-chip of curiosity 
is staccato, but swallowed up in the vast 
woods spaces. Kinglets, chickadees, and 
creepers lisp so gently that they scarcely 
Even the tapping of the 
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woodpecker seems almost to die at the stub 
where it is born. 


Thump, thump—what was that? But 
there could be only one answer. <A deer 
went down the hill, there to be lost in the 
shadows below. Well, he didn’t sound like 
a big one anyway. No use following him: 
I must look for another not so wide awake. 
For I knew that on such a day there must 
be several taking their naps along the up- 
permost ridge of this little mountain. 

The sun and my stomach said that noon, 
my lucky hour, was approaching. But | 
had no thought of lunching yet. For it is 
a pet superstition of mine that I must kill 
before I eat—I have never to my knovwl!- 
edge made a kill afterward; laughers and 
scoffers explain it if you can. Now, paus- 
ing a moment on a green mound in a 
woodsy rock garden, I had the feeling that 
I recognized the spect. I knew it was a 
long way back to that trail, but, yes, it 
was right here that on my first and only 
visit I had stolen up the slope as three 
bucks, two of them coughing warningly, 
were on this very knoll above me. Now 
if but one of them—ye gods! 

With a bounce and flounce a big buck 
sprang from the edge of the slope 40 yards 
off and dashed away. In one glance I saw 
the gray shape of him, the high head with 
its crown of horns—a good 2 or 3-pointer 
—and the white flash of his rear. Two or 
three times as he darted through tiny open- 
ings in the small pines I tried to line my 
sights, but in vain. Gone. And my last 
chance on the ridge. For I knew now that 
I had reached the very end of the little 
mountain; the gap lay just ahead. But 
hope revived—just a glimmer. The thump- 
ing of the buck had stopped of a sudden. 





Had he halted to make sure of it? There 
was one chance in a hundred. That he saw 
me I was sure—for I had the wind. That 


he was wily I was equally sure—for he had 
covered his retreat with every jack pine. 
That he would beat me if I sneaked after 
him, I was positive. There was but one 
way. 


ROPPING low, I stole like a cat off 

across the ridge, got under cover, made 
a few yards advance, and, inch by inch, rose 
over the knoll and searched every atom of 
woods ahead. Nothing there, though I 
could see well nearly a hundred yards 
through the open cover. Then the slightest 
movement caught my eye—right on the 
ground line ot the vanishing ridge. Aha!— 
the high head of Mr. Buck facing squarely 
backward, watching for me. I could see his 
white choker. Slowly I raised my rifle—oh, 
for a muzzle rest! Bang! At the crack he 
jerked his head a trifle, but paused in sur- 
prise a fateful second, as I cut loose again. 
It takes a miss sometimes to steady a 
fellow down, relieve the tension, and sort 
of clear the air. For at my second shot 
his head disappeared like lightning, and I 
ran forward to find him stretched out with 
a broken neck—as thump, thump, thump, 
a doe went pounding down into the gap. 
So! He had fallen, not through lack of 
cunning, but because he waited for the lady. 
That is, maybe; I credited him with the 
weakness—a gallant rather than a fool—as 
thus so many other males have fallen. 

At any rate he was as pretty a sight of 
the sort in this rock garden setting as | 
have ever seen in the woods, and [I sat 
down now and ate my lunch as I gloated 
Yet he was a fraud and deception. He had 
missed too many meals and gadded too many 
nights lately to be decent venison. In fact, 
the rake was lean as a hound, and when | 
tottered off with his dressed and drained 
and odoriferous carcass on my back, I pro- 
nounced then and there the benediction 0! 
deer hunting for the season. Two hours 
and a half later I was making short relays 










with him along the old logging grade, near 
Headquarters. But because there is more 
of the real thing of deer stalking in a day 
up there on the green hill than in a week 
in the slashings, and because I am “weak 
above the shoulders,” I am going up again 
next season, earlier, before the moon that 
brings the love madness has shone upon 
the hills too long, and venison is prime. 


Facts About The Poison 
Brigade 
(Continued from page 27) 

every acre of the earth’s surface except 
deserts and high mountains, is wiping out 
our wild life fast enough without spend- 
ing millions to scatter poison for the in- 
discriminate killing of what is left of it 
without regard to whether the creatures 
are useful or harmless, instead of harm- 
ful. The millions of animals, large and 
small, and song and game birds that have 
suffered lingering torture and death, in 
order that the Biological Survey should 
grow to be a big bureau and _ flourish, 
have not availed to diminish its estimate 
of the damage with which it continues to 
charge its victims every year, or its clamor 
for more and more money to maintain its 
big staff of killers. 

THE JUNGLES AND Forests OF EQUATO- 
RIAL AFRICA SAFE COMPARED TO 
THE UNITED STATES 

NTIL about thirteen years ago the 
American public lived in serene and 
happy ignorance of the terrible havoc being 
wrought in its midst by carnivorous wild 
beasts. Shortly before that time it appears 
that the fact dawned on certain officials 
in Washington that there is no subject on 
which the average sane and sensible citi- 
zen can be wrought up to such a state of 
senseless credulity, apprehension, and base- 
less hostility as that of predacious ani- 
mals, and that, while it takes hard work 
to get an appropriation of 10 cents to save 
anything, our lawmakers can easily be in- 
duced to vote hundreds of thousands to 
destroy something, provided a few people 
can be found to claim that it does even 
a little harm, and that few questions are 
likely to be asked whether such accusa- 
tions are based on damages serious enough 
to warrant either the destruction or the 
expenditure of the money that it costs. 
For many years the Biological Survey 
had been a small bureau receiving appro- 
priations insignificant compared with many 
others. It had been mainly engaged in 
scientific investigations, and was charged 
with the enforcement of the Federal game 
laws; it had also done some work in con- 
trolling ground squirrels, prairie dogs, and 
other troublesome small rodents in the 
western states. For the year ending 1916 
it succeeded in getting from Congress an 
appropriation of $125,000 for the destruc- 
tion of predacious animals, and before an- 
other year had passed the country was in 
the hysterical condition caused by our 
entering the war. This caused the doors 
of our national treasury to be opened wide, 
and every branch of the Government that 
could think up any excuse got a chance 
to help itself. Astonishing claims of the 
destructiveness of animals to live stock 
in the western states immediately began 
to be heard. 

IMPOSSIBLE CLAIMS OF DESTRUCTION OF 
Live Stock MApbE By THE Bro- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
N THE report of the Chief of the Bio- 
logical Survey for 1918 we are told, ap- 
parently for the first time, that “the need 
for controlling noxious animals is evident 
in view of the fact that predatory animals 
destroy annually more than $20,000,000 


worth of live stock, mainly on the western 
ranges”; in the report for 1920, page 2, 
this is stated somewhat more definitely 
by the assertion that in 1917 “predatory 
animals were killing live stock having a 
value between $20,000,000 and $30,000,000.” 
A letter from one of the higher officials 
of the Survey dated 1921 definitely places 
the annual loss at still $20,000,000, while 
the report on “Control of Predatory Ani- 
mals” made by the Department of Agri- 
culture of the House of Representatives in 
December, 1928, asserts (page 2) that the 
amount is still $20,000,000 to $30,000,000. 
To fully realize the meaning of all this 
let us consider what the above claimed 
annual destruction of live stock would 
signify. That in the term of “live stock,” 
as used in these statements, the larger 
domestic animals only, horses, cattle, 
sheep, and hogs, are implied, and such 
small fry as poultry are excluded, is 
clearly shown by the statement that the 
losses occur “mainly on the western 
ranges” (1918 Report, p. 1) and hence 
must be limited to losses due to the larger 
predacious animals, mountain lions, wolves, 
coyotes, lynxes, bobcats, and bears only, 
as that practically completes the list of 
species large enough to do such harm. 
Let us not take the maximum estimate of 
the losses but the mean, that is $25,000,000 
annually. How many domestic animals 
must be killed to amount to that value? 
Of course all will have to admit that most 
of the victims are young lambs and calves, 
whose individual value on the range with 
all the uncertainties of life, and all the 
expense of care, grazing, wintering, and 
marketing ahead of them before they can 
be a source of profit, is very small, prob- 
ably not over $6 or $8 a head on the 
average, but to be on the safe side, and 
to allow for the occasional older and 
more valuable individuals that may be 
killed, let us take it at $12.50 each. 


HIS means that 2,000,000 of the larger 

domestic animals are being killed annu- 
ally in about fifteen of the forty-eight 
states, for that is the area to which several 
factors, notably the existence of large areas 
of wild country and the presence of large 
carnivorous animals, chiefly confine such 
losses. It means that in the last twenty 
years fifty million (50,000,000) young cat- 
tle, horses, sheep, and hogs have been 
killed by wild beasts in the United States! 
It means that on an average 5,479 of 
these animals have been, and according to 
the claims of the Biological Survey are 
still being, killed in about fifteen of the 
United States by wild beasts every night, 
year in and year out, though, as most of 
the killing doubtless takes place when 
there are young lambs and calves, the 
greater part of it must be concentrated in 
a few months of the year and then reach 
at least two or three times that daily av- 
erage. Not only are we expected to be- 
lieve such impossible figures, but we are 
expected to cheerfully pay taxes for the 
extermination of valuable fur bearers, 
song birds, game birds, and all the other 
creatures incidentally killed, on the basis 
of such claims! 

Anybody who is at all familiar with the 
West and knows how little of it is still 
“wild,” and how rarely in traversing it 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific coast 
one is out of sight of a farmhouse, an 
automobile, or other signs of civilization, 
whatever route he may take, must, how- 
ever astonished he may be at these figures, 
wonder still more that the Biological Sur- 
vey gives them out without the slightest 
hints of the sources of this extraordinary 
information on the basis of which it is 
and has been spending millions of dollars, 
and killing with steel traps and poisons 
hundreds of thousands of fur-bearing ami- 
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prepared to do its part the only result is 
another wasted cartridge. 


Your aim may be perfect, 


To keep your guns in condition for quick, 
accurate shooting, the oil you use must do 
three things. It must clean. Then it must 
lubricate. And it must protect. 


Three-in-One, blended-by a special method 
from animal, mineral and vegetable oils, 
meets all three needs as no ordinary oil ever 
can. It cleans and brightens working parts. 
It penetrates quickly and provides lasting 
gum-free lubrication. It prevents rust and 
pitting. Rubbed on the stock, it preserves 
the original finish. Many Army and Navy 
men always use 3-in-One. They know it does 
not evaporate—always protects. 
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mals in ways not only extremely cruel but 
wasteful of the valuable fur resources they 
represent. Why are these astonishing 
claims not backed up by itemized tables 
showing on what information they are 
based, who furnished it, by what methods 
it was obtained, and where the destruction 
that they blame them for took place? 


— very impressive from their magni- 
£4 tude are the sums expended during the 
last decade in the destruction of the few 
species of wild animals accused of this dam- 
age, although, as is usual in reports of 
Government bureaus, if we attempt to 
discover just what the expenditures have 
been, and from what sources and appro- 
priations they have come, we often run 
up against obscurities due to the lumping 


of unrelated items and the omission of 
important ones that preclude any clear 
understanding of the matter, or any de- 


tailed comparison of the operations of one 
vear with those of another. As well as 
can be deduced from the disjointed items 
with which the reports furnish us, the 
Biological Survey has “had available” and 
presumably expended in destroying pre- 
dacious animals something like the follow- 
ing sums: 
From Federal 


Year Appropriations 
1915 and previous... none 
1916 $125,000 
1917 not stated 
1918 not stated 
1919 not stated 
1920 indefinite 
1921 indefinite 
1922 indefinite 
1923 $276,890 
1924 287,95] 
1925 270,967 
1926 274,220 
1927 274,400 
1928 278,939 
1929 sont ONS, 
From “State and Other 

Cooperating Agencies” Total 


none 
at least $125,000 
about 287,000 
about 304,000 


none 
not stated 
not stated 
not stated 





not stated about 375,000 
at least $272,000 more than 272,000 
213,163 more than 213,163 
196,405 more than 196,405 
243,000 519,890 
387,424 675,375 
389,374 660,341 
375,060 649,280 
370,100 644,500 
432,359 711,298 
517,518 835,743 

? more than $6,468,995 


These above are the sums that have been 
expended since 1915 by or under the direc- 
tion of the United States Government in 
the extermination of mountain lions, bears, 
wolves, wildcats, and coyotes, but not in- 
cluding its immense expenditures for kill- 


ing rodents (ground squirrels, gophers, 
prairie dogs, etc., birds, and domestic 
pests). Owing to the incompleteness of 


the statistics, we can not tell except in 
the case of more recent years the propor- 
tion of it that came out of Federal ap- 
propriations, but it must be remembered 
that state and county appropriations also 
come out of the people’s pockets. 

The Biological Survey is asking that 


these amounts be more than doubled dur- 
ing the coming ten years, claiming that 
the loss from the depredations committed 
by these animals is still as large as they 
claimed it was before this work of ex- 
termination began 


fifteen years ago. 

















Bobcats 
and 
Canada 
Year Wolves Coyotes Lynxes 
1916 424 11,890 1,564 
1917 556 22,342 3,053 
1918 849 26,241 3,462 
1919 584 27,100 4,166 
1920 523 21,558 2,997 
1921 694 24,234 2,466 
1922 687 27,185 2,827 
1923 599 25,622 2,822 
1924 562 34,092 3,507 
1925 352 37.255 3,006 
1926 202 35.619 3,204 
1927 201 37,887 3,718 
1928 720 35,709 4,878 
1929 1,401 40,254 5,465 
Total 8,359 406,988 47,135 
Additional 
Animals 
Believed to 
Mountain Have Been 
Year Lions Bears Poisoned 
1916 9 —— 
1917 107 60 44,000 
1918 85 41 
1919 149 81 32,000 
1920 189 94 25,000 
1921 129 88 20-30,000 
1922 173 114 50,000 
1923 158 101 75,000 
1924 237 193 100,000 
1925 228 201 80,000 
1926 167 176 70,000 
1927 246 186 53,000 
1928 219 226 48,000 
1929 252 280 54,000 
Total 2,348 1,841 661,000 


Number of poisoners and trappers em- 


ployed: 1916, not stated; 1917, 175-300; 
1918, 250-350; 1919, 400-500; 1920, 300- 
400; 1921, average of 246; 1922, average 


of 266; 1923, average of 250; 1924, 406; 


1925, 402; 1926 and later reports, not 
stated. 
SURPRISING COOPERATION ON THE Part 


OF THE ANIMALS 

HESE figures are remarkable both for 

the number of animals destroyed and 
for the apparently endless if not actually in- 
creasing supply of the latter, and likewise 
puzzling owing to the conformity to de- 
partmental routine in the numbers which 
permit themselves to be trapped and _ poi- 
soned from year to year, so that they 
avoid giving any grounds for a diminution 
of the appropriations, or a decrease in the 
number of trappers and poisoners claimed 
to be needed for destroying them. 

From the conservationist’s point of view 
we may leave these peculiarities of the 
statistics out of account, for there is no 
doubt of the enormous destruction of wild 
life that these operations of the Biological 
Survey are causing, especially since we 
may be sure that, for every predacious 
animal destroyed that is to any appreci- 
able extent harmful, several harmless and 
in many cases actually useful wild crea- 
tures suffer an unmerited and cruel death. 


THE SOURCE OF THE STATISTICS ON WHICH 
THE 3IOLOGICAL SURVEY BASES ITS 
CLraim OF $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 
ANNUAL DAMAGE BY PREDACIOUS ANI- 
MALS StTirL REMAINS AN UNSOLVED 
MYSTERY 


F WE try to learn what these astound- 

ing claims of the destructiveness of wild 
beasts in the midst of our highly civilized 
and thickly settled country are based on 
—tales of peril and rapacity that make 
the wilds of central Africa seem safe 
pasturage in comparison—we can look in 
vain for anything definite or anything that 
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would be accepted as evidence in any court 
in the reports and publications of the Bio- 


logical Survey. It is not disputed that 
considerable numbers of young live stock 
and more or less game fall victims t 
predacious animals, but, as already stated, 
there are no subjects on which exaggerated 
accusations and improbable claims are s 
prevalent and easily swallowed by a credu- 
lous public as in regard to such animals. 
The scarcity of game which is blamed 
on such creatures, both furred and feath- 
ered, is in reality due almost solely. t 
human beings, and to the unfavorable con- 
ditions that human settlement of the coun- 
try brings about. If an increase in game 
is wanted it can be obtained only by re- 
stricting man’s destructiveness. 

According to the 1920 report, predacious 
animals taken during the year totaled 25.- 
361, with probably approximately as many 
more killed by poison but not found. A 
saving of $6,000,000 worth of live stock 
was claimed. At this rate each animal 
would have to kill $120 worth of live 
stock during the year, which is_prepos- 
terous exaggeration. It is more likely that 
most of the coyotes would have killed lit 
tle else than jack rabbits and other trou- 
blesome rodents, to poison or otherwise 
destroy which the Biological Survey is als: 
clamoring for huge appropriations. 

“As an indication of the losses due to 
predatory animals it may be stated that 
the chairman of the State Live Stock 
Board of Utah estimates an annual loss 
in that region amounting to 500,000 sheep 
and 4,000,000 pounds of wool.” (Report 
for 1918, p. 3.) 

This means 1,369 sheep killed by wild 
animals every day in the year in the state 
of Utah alone! This is the kind of infor- 
mation a scientifically conducted Govern- 
ment bureau is giving out to the public! 

“The president of the New Mexico Col- 
lege of Agriculture, as a result of a sur- 
vey of conditions in that state, estimates 
an annual loss of 3 per cent of the cattle 
or 34,000 head and 165,000 sheep. A sin- 
gle wolf killed by one of the bureau hunt- 
ers in southern New Mexico was reported 
by stock owners of that vicinity to have 
killed over 150 head of cattle valued at 
not less than $5,000... . J Another pair of 
wolves killed near Opal, Wyo., were re- 
ported to have killed about $4,000 worth 
of stock a year.” (Report for 1918, p. 3.) 


Ts report fails to supply information 
as to how many years this last pair of 
wolves maintained their annual $4,000 
average. The most important item in the 
above quotations, and one that may also 
be found elsewhere in Department of Ag- 
riculture publications, also relates to th« 
“survey of conditions” by the president of 
the New Mexico College of Agriculture, 
for it gives a hint of the source of these 
astonishing statistics. An effort was mad 
to get more information about this, and 
the following correspondence with that 
institution was the result: 


New York, Oct. 4, 1921. 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, 
State College, N. Mex. 


Dear Sirs: 


The year book of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1920, page 295. 
contains a statement that in 1917 “the 
president of the State Agricultural Colleg« 
of New Mexico reported that 34,350 cat- 
tle, 165,000 sheep, and 850 horses aré 
killed annually by predatory animals in 
that state.” The detailed figures indicate 
that these numbers are based on statistical 
information which has very likely been 
published by your institution. However, 
on looking through such of your publi- 











cations as we have in our library, I failed 


to find anything about-it. Can you refer 

me to anything on the subject puvlished 

by your college and if possible let me 

have a copy of it? 
Very truly yours, 

After three months the following reply 
came: 

State College, N. Mex., Jan. 9, 1922. 
Dear Sir: 

I have taken a great deal of time to 
try to learn where the data for Dr. Crile’s 
statement in the 1920 year book of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
that in 1917* in the state of New Mexico 
34,360 cattle, 165,000 sheep, and 850 horses 
were killed by predatory animals, were 
obtained. So nearly as we can determine 
Dr. Crile made these estimates after con- 
ference with stockmen. Probably he got 
the data through stockmen’s associations. 
If you desire further details I would sug- 
gest that you write to Miss Bertha Ben- 


son, secretary of the Cattle and Horse 
Grower’s Association, New Mexico, and 


ask her what data they have available. 
You might also write to the United States 
3iological Survey and get whatever in- 
formation you can from them. The Chief 
of the Biological Survey for this state 
has his office at Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Dr. Austin D. Crile, who made the esti- 
mate when he was president of this insti- 
tution, can be reached at Russell, N. Mex. 

Very truly yours, 

H.. L.. Kent, 

President. 


S IT was not conceivable that the pres- 
ident of a college of no great size, sit- 
uated in a small town, could carry on the 
investigations necessary for obtaining such 
an extensive lot of statistics in complete se- 


crecy, it did not seem necessary to pursue 
the subject further.** 

Other specific statements as to the 
source of any extensive data were not 


found in the Biological Survey reports, 
though there are numerous allusions to 
“reports of stockmen”’ or “stockmen’s 
associations” which the bureau seems to 
accept with a confidence as to their scien- 
tific accuracy that must be astonishing to 
those familiar with the stock-raising re- 
gions of the West. 

We can not doubt that the cattle a 
sheep raisers are willing to have the Gov- 
ernment spend any amount of money if it 
diminishes, or if they think it appreciably 
diminishes, any loss to themselves, and 
it is hardly to be expected that they would 
discourage it from so doing by making 
any too smal!l claim for losses sustained, 
or allow it to be a cause of worry if the 


*The year book says “killed annually,” not ‘“‘in 


1917,” as this letter incorrectly quotes. 





**Data from the U. S. Forest Service do not 
bear out such claims for destructiveness of pre- 
dacious animals. Most of the reports of the Chief 
of the Forest Service, in recent years at least, 
do not give specific figures, but according to that 
for 1925, page 32, 2,800 cattle and horses and 
74,748 sheep and goats are reported having 
been killed by predacious animals in the National 
Forests during the year. 

This is a very large number, but, supposing 
we accept it without question, we find that it is 
only .0094 (.94 of 1 per cent) of the 8,272,516 
animals of those kinds grazed in the National For- 
ests during the year, in spite of the fact that these 
forests comprise most of the wildest and most 
rugged country in the entire nation, including most 
of the regions best adapted for predacious animals, 
where losses from that source would be expected 
to chiefly occur, also most of the rough country 
‘where live stock is most likely to stray away or 
disappear under circumstances that might cause 
its loss to be plausibly attributed to predacious 
animals. Yet it is less than one-third of the per- 
centage of loss claimed by the Biological Survey 
for the entire state of New Mexico, including 
the settled regions of the state. 


as 





cost to the public is many times as great 
as any benefits they can justly claim from 
the expenditures. We hardly think that 
many of our readers have noticed any 
reduction in the price they pay for meat 
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as a consequence of a dozen years of these | 


large expenditures and_ this 


destruction of wild life, 


E ARE informed (Report of the 
Chief of Biological Survey for 1920, 

1) that ‘ 
an unparalleled volume of information 
drawn from thirty-five years of field work 
of its experts in all parts of North America 
and from thousands of collectors as well 
as from published sources.” Its decisions 
“are based on facts determined by careful, 


precise study, thus making evident the 
logical need of such action.” If all this 
were so, why would it be necessary for | 
the Biological Survey to call to its de- | 


fense statistics it can not back up, things | 
merely “alleged,” and reports that are of 
a character too indefinite to admit of in- | 
vestigation and verification? If it were 
so, would a former member of the staff 
of the Biological Survey, Dr. A. Brazier 
Howell, make the following statement in 
a letter to the Chief of the Biological 
Survey of date Apr. 14, 1930, which has 
been given wide publicity? 

“We happen to know that in the last 
forty years there are records of less than 
half a dozen predatory animals’ stomachs, 
of assorted species, having been examined 
in the laboratory of your food habits re- 
search division.” 

As already stated there are few subjects 
in regard to which people otherwise rea- 
sonable and level-headed can be so easily 


wholesale | 
including game. | 


‘the files of the bureau contain | 
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aroused to hysterical apprehension and un- | 


reasoning hostility as in the case of preda- 
tory animals. It should be the duty 
scientific bureau of the Government to 
combat such a point of view on the part 
of the public and endeavor to make saner 
ideas prevail. But this has not been done. 
The general hostility to wild animals has 
been capitalized, fostered, 
a means of getting appropriations. 


SERIOUS INCREASE OF TROUBLESOME 
Ropents Is A RESULT 

HE notion that the so-called predatory 

animals are constantly killing live stock 
or game is incorrect. Wild animals are 
much more varied in their diet than most 
people suppose. It has already been 
pointed out that -the ease with which they 
are killed by poisoned baits shows that 
they feed on dead animals, 
add that they make no exception in the 
case of animals whose decease was by no 
means a particularly recent event, so that 
the fact that a farmer may find the car- 


cass of one of his animals partially eaten | 


is no certain proof that any animal killed 
it, although not one stock owner in a hun- 
dred would come to any other conclusion. 
Such a thing as justice to a wild animal 
is not included in the code of ethics that 
most of us follow. Moreover, the larger 
predacious animals feed more largely on 
the small, injurious rodents such 
ground squirrels, prairie dogs, gophers, 
etc., which are far too abundant in the 
western states for the welfare of agri- 
culture and forestry, and very detrimental 
also to grazing, by consuming the grass 
and grass seed. The poisoning and trap- 


ping of predacious animals conducted by | ing guaran 
| today for our Free "60 page illustrated catalog of money 


the Biological Survey, coming on top of 
their destruction by individuals and local 
agencies with the purpose of 
their live stock, and the enormous de- 
struction which the unprecedented demand 
for the skins of any animal unfortunate 


enough to have anything that can be sold | 


as fur that the fashions of recent years 
have occasioned, have almost removed the 


and inflamed as | 


and we may | 


of a | 
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chief natural check on the undue increase 
of these rodents and they have been a 
source of very great and constantly grow- 
ing economic loss. 

Here is one of the beauties of predatory 
animal destruction from the point of view 
of getting appropriations, for poisoning 
operations on a vast scale, and big appro- 
priations to carry them on, are then also 
needed in order to get rid of the trouble- 
some rodents that the predatory animals 
would under normal conditions have kept 
down. 

The hostility of farmers and stock rais- 
ers to coyotes and wolves is natural, for 
they feel the depredations which nobody 
denies these animals do frequently com- 
mit, and they have been brought up from 
childhood to hear these creatures con- 
demned, and hatred for them expressed 
on every hand, and rarely a good word 
said for them. On the other hand, the 
usefulness of predacious animals in their 
constant destruction of noxious rodents 
which consume the grain and other crops 
of the farmer, girdle and kill young forest 
and fruit trees, undermine the banks of 
irrigating ditches, and eat the forage that 
might feed sheep and cattle, and destroy 
the eggs and young of game birds passes 
unnoticed and unmentioned, and, when the 
Federal, state, or county governments are 
called on to appropriate money to keep 
down the increasing number of rodent 
pests, nobody to think why it is 
that they are now becoming so great a 
nuisance. 


stops 


EFORE it discovered the great appro- 

priation-getting possibilities of cam- 
paigns against them, the Biological Survey 
used to be quite ready to admit the useful- 
ness of predatory animals. Even as late as 
1918, the following paragraph in a Bio- 
logical Survey publication slipped past the 
censorship: 

“Most carnivorous or flesh-eating ani- 
mals feed extensively on the rodent pests 
of the farm. Coyotes, foxes, wildcats, 
badgers, skunks, minks, and other flesh- 
eating animals are among the most potent 
agents in preventing an undue increase of 
mice, ground squirrels, pocket gophers, 
and the like; and much of the damage 
now done by rodents is due to the increas- 
ing warfare that has been waged against 
their enemies, the carnivorous. These 
have been hunted, not only for their valu- 
able pelts, but because they are considered 
the enemies of domestic animals and game. 
The fact that many of them destroy far 
more noxious rodents than they do useful 
animals has often been forgotten and in 
the name of game protection legislatures 
have sometimes prosecuted by bounties 
species that do far more good than harm. 
As a matter of fact, our fur animals are 
an asset to the country, equally as valuable 
as game, and experience has often proved 
that their destruction is no real help to 
game conservation.” (“Rodent Pests of 
the Farm,” Farmer’s Bulletin No. 932, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Biological Survey, by D. E. Lantz, 
July, 1918, pp. 21, 22.) 

The above paragraph is true, but that 
kind of statement no longer appears in 
the Biological Survey reports. The last 
sentence o1 it is especially worthy of con- 
sideration, although it is exactly opposed 
to the preaching and practice not only of 
the Biological Survey but of the American 
Game Protective Association and various 
sportsmen’s organizations and magazines 
more or less under its leadership. That it 


is true is proved by the fact that the 
almost complete extermination of preda- 
cious animals, large and small, that trap- 
ping for the fur trade has brought about 
part 


over much of the eastern of the 


country has not been followed by any im- 
provement in the game situation. 


ESTRUCTION by human beings is the 

factor that outweighs all others so 
tremendously that the rest may usually 
be neglected. 

“Rats actually destroy more poultry and 
game, both eggs and young chicks, than 
all the birds and wild mammals com- 
bined; yet some of their enemies among 
our most useful birds of prey and car- 
nivorous mammals are persecuted almost 
to the point of extinction. An enlightened 
public sentiment should cause the repeal 
of all bounties on these animals and afford 
protection to the majority of them.” 
(Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1917, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, p. 20.) 

In this connection the following extract 
from a statement (dated Apr. 14, 1930) 
by A. Brazier Howell, formerly on the 
staff of the Biological Survey, is worth 
quoting : 

“While readily conceding that where 
great quantities of fowls, turkeys, and 
sheep are kept, coyote and bobcat indi- 
viduals may be chiefly destructive, the 
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great majority of natural scientists who 
are properly conversant with the subject 
believe that the coyote not only does more 
good than harm, but that he is an indis- 
pensable aid in controlling injurious ro- 
dents. Apparently the Biological Survey 
has ignored this opinion and is taking no 
steps to determine with accuracy the true 
status of these animals.” 

The Biological Survey claims that ro- 
dents have increased in spite of efforts to 
destroy them. Is this to be wondered at 
when the natural enemies of the rodents, 
the predatory animals and the hawks and 
owls, have been reduced to a mere rem- 
nant of their former numbers by human 
persecution? 

“The carrying capacity of grazing lands, 
estimated at more than 8,000,000 acres, is 
reduced from 25 to 80 per cent by such 
rodents as prairie dogs and ground squir- 
rels.” (Report of the Chief of the Bio- 
logical Survey for 1929, p. 18.) 

Yet the Chief of that bureau is demand- 
ing millions from the pockets of taxpayers 
all over the United States to destroy the 
predatory animals that nature provides to 
keep these pests in check. 

Loss To NATIONAL Forests 

NOTHER claim of the Biological Sur- 
4 4 vey is that as the Government rents 
grazing privileges in the National Forests it 
is under obligations to destroy the preda- 
tory animals there. But the importance of 
predatory animals from the point of view 
of the forester is very great, owing to 
the destruction of the seeds of trees and 
of young seedling trees by rodents, and 
in destroying the predatory animals for 
the benefit of the cattle and sheep raisers, 
whose losses from those animals are, as 
shown above, greatly exaggerated, the 
Government is working against its own 
interests. 

The purpose of the National Forests is 
to raise trees, not to prowide cheap graz- 
ing for the benefit of the sheep and cattle 
interests. The grazing which is being al- 
lowed in the National Forests is very 
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In- 


much in excess of what it should be. 
stead of being chiefly confined to the open 
areas, it is permitted in the forested por 
tions and in those that ought to be allowed 


to grow up to forests. The browsing and 
trampling of the stock not only injures 
and hinders the growth of the young trees, 
but often prevents it entirely, and is in- 
jurious even to old and large trees. And 
what does the nation get for its loss? 

In the fiscal year ending in 1926, $649,- 
280 was expended for destroying preda 
cious animals, of which $274,220 was from 
Federal appropriations. The Federal 
Government, according to the Forest Servy- 
ice report for 1926, took in only $1,421,- 
589 for grazing in the National Forests 
and there were administrative expenses 
connected with regulating this grazing of 
at least $682,514, leaving the net income 
from grazing (supposing there were no 
additional overhead expenses, which there 
probably were) of not more than $739,- 
075. The Federal expenditure of $274.- 
220 in predatory animal destruction there- 
fore equaled over 37 per cent of the Gov- 
ernment’s income from the grazing of 
some 8,000,000 or more cattle and sheep 
in the National Forests, leaving out of 
account the serious damage to the growth 
and reproduction of the forests that this 
immense number of animals do. At pres- 
ent the figures are very much worse. Last 
year (1929) the report of the Chief of 
the Forest Service shows grazing receipts 
of $1,740,289.81 and administrative and 
other expenses connected with grazing of 
$1,141,719.27, exclusive of the loss. due to 
injury to the forests, a “profit” of only 
$598,570.27, while $318,225, or over 56 per 
cent, was expended in predatory animal 
“control.” If the increased appropriations 
asked for are received, the expenditures 
will exceed the grazing receipts. 


RAZING in the National Forests as 

now carried on is a losing proposition 
for the nation and the public. Should not 
those who are enjoying its already overlib- 
eral privileges at least look out for the pro- 
tection of their animals? 

We can not go into the subject of the 
neglect (and in some cases the complete 
ruin or abandonment) of the Federal bird 
reservations here. It would in itself re- 
quire a longer article than this. It is 
true that the money available for the 
protection of these reservations has always 
been, and is now, entirely inadequate. But 
the reason for this is largely to be found 
in the half-hearted interest (if it is even 
that) shown by the officials in these reser- 
vations, and their failure to wake the pub- 
lic up to a realization of, and to the seri- 
ous results of, this neglect, which would 
be the only way to get the money to pro- 
tect them. Why waste time, trouble, and 
influence in trying to get a few thousands 
for protecting bird reservations when it is 
just as easy to get hundreds of thousands 
for poisoning and trapping? 

Year after year we find in the annual 
reports of the Chief of the bureau a short, 
optimistic, and self-satisfied statement re- 
garding the Federal bird reservations that 
are “being protected,” but altogether in- 
sufficient mention, if any at all, of the 
neglect and commercial exploitation which 
is destroying many of the most important 
of them. 

Consider this quotation from the “Report 
of the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation, 1928,” page 84: 

“(The Biological Survey’s) appropria- 
tions are totally insufficient to enable it 
even to provide adequate warden service 
to protect the reservations from poaching 
and trespass by hunters. Many of the 
reservations have no warden service. On 
others it is possible to pay only on a dollar 








a year basis. The result is that many of 
the reservations are reservations in name 
mly, as the regulations prohibiting hunting 


on them can not be enforced.” 
HEN it comes to exterminating our 


\ wild life, is the work entrusted to a 
few “dollar a year” men? 

We regret that space compels us to pass 
over the story of the ruin of the important 
Lower Klamath Lake bird reservation, one 
of the most important breeding places for 
water birds in the western United States, 
for an unimportant drainage project, or 
the destruction of the Laysan Island bird 
colonies which resulted in the complete ex- 
tinction of several interesting species of 
birds found nowhere else in the world, and 
other similar cases well worthy of con- 
sideration. We charge that such things 
would not have happened had the Bio- 
logical Survey officials not been engrossed 
in promoting their work of destruction to 
the extent of subordinating and slighting 
everything else. 

Lack of space prevents any discussion 
of the unsatisfactory enforcement of the 
migratory bird laws and the Alaskan game 
law. Here again the Survey officials can 
take refuge behind the perfectly true pleas 
of utterly inadequate means, congestion of 
the Federal courts, and other excuses. But 
had the Survey officials devoted even a 
fraction of the earnestness and enthusiasm 
they have displayed in their extermination 
work to getting the means for: better ful- 


fillment of their law enforcement obliga- | 
would not have to be making | 


tions, they 
such excuses. 

The reader must not suppose 
present course of the Biological Survey 
has not aroused any strong protests, but 
these have been utterly disregarded because 
of the magnificent appropriation-obtaining 
and job-providing features of the cam- 
paigns against predatory animals, and be- 
cause it has the backing of the big sheep 
and cattle-raising interests, which are quite 
willing to have the public spend hundreds 
of thousands of its money if it might save 
them a fraction of that sum. 


that the 


WHAT THE Fur Trape THinks Apout It 
st greats protests have come from the fur 

trade, which quite rightly feels that 
the fur bearers are being reduced in num- 
bers far too rapidly by that industry to 
justify taxing the public to hasten the 
process. 

The following letter from the American 
Trappers’ Association, 174 East Long 
Columbus, Ohio, dated Apr. 24, 1930, is a 
sample: 


| Ea ee ee 
New York City. 
sae 


With reference to your letter of April 
19, let me assure you of my full support 
and the hearty cooperation of every mem- 
ber of our association, 
inate the paid poisoner 
ranges. 

For a number of years I have been work- 
ing in collaboration with a number of other 
outdoor writers, in an effort to bring ques- 
tion to the attention of the general public. 
We have been working against odds, and 
fighting what seemed to be a losing fight. 
I have witnessed, with my own eyes, the 
great depletion of our western wild life as 
a result of this Biological Survey outrage. 
I have seen the valuable silver badger re- 
duced to a memory over wide areas. I 
have witnessed the killing of hundreds of 
valuable dogs. I have seen coyotes that 
were worth $40 per year as rodent de- 
stroyers, and $20 as an article of fur, 


from western 


scalped in midsummer and left to dry on 
desert sands, 


without a dime of gain to 








in the fight to elim- | 
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anyone, and at cost of $17 to the taxpayer 
—a result of the work of these irrespon- 
sibles who are riding on the backs of an 
uninformed, tax-burdened people; wantonly 
lestroying our second greatest resource— 
the common property of those whom they 
are being paid to serve. 
R. S. OAKES, 


Secretary-Manager, A. T. A. 
PROTESTS FROM NATURALISTS AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC ORGANIZATIONS 
THER strong and repeated protests 
have come from the scientific men in- 


terested in the study of our native animals. 
In April, 1924, the American Society of 


Mammalogists, which includes many of the 


try, after a lengthy discussion, to which 
several representatives of the Biological 
Survey were sent and presented their case 
in the strongest way, passed resolutions 
here quoted in part, condemning the course 
of the Biological Survey in exterminating 
predacious animals*: 

“Whereas, Active 
destruction of so-called ‘vermin’ 
predatory mammals is being carried 
throughout the country, therefore 

“Be it Resolved, First, That the Amcr- 
ican Society of Mammalogists, which is a 
professional society of international mem- 
bership of students of wild life, including 
practically all field naturalists who are in- 
terested in mammals, points out the danger 
which lies in such propaganda. 

“Second, That there exists no real rea- 
son for a nation-wide campaign for the de- 
struction of predatory animals, and that 
this is particularly unwise because it fur- 
nishes a pretext for hunting out of season. 

“Third, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to other interested organiza- 
tions, game protection associations, and to 
all Federal and state agencies concerned.” 

A committee was also appointed to con- 
sider the subject, and its report is printed 
in the Journal of Mammalogy for Novem- 
ber, 1928, pages 354-357. In spite of the 
fact that two of the five members of tie 
committee were on the staff of the Bio- 
logical Survey, it reported strongly against 
wholesale extermination of predatory ani- 
mals and recommended the preservation 
of the larger species in the national parks 
and, when necessary to prevent their ex- 
termination, in other areas of the public 
lands “set aside deliberately to give cer- 
tain of these large species additional pro- 
tection under scientific supervision.” The 


the 
and 
on 


propaganda for 





*Editorial Note:—At its last meeting, on May 
24, 1930, after a debate on the question partici- 
pated in by members of the Biological Survey 
and by prominent members of the American 
Society of Mammalogists, the society adopted 
the following resolutions: 

Whereas, The American Society of Mammal- 
ogists, a group of over 1,000 naturalists, is 
vitally concerned with the welfare and preserva- 
tion of all kinds of wild mammals; and, 

Whereas, We heartily approve the stated 
policy of the Bureau of Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture not 
to carry control measures to the point of exter- 
mination, and hope that field practice will 
conform strictly to this policy; and, 

Whereas, Nevertheless, many valuable mam- 
mals have been destroyed by the methods of 
control now being used by the Biological Survey 
and cooperating agencies; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That campaigns for the destruc- 
tion of predatory mammals should be con- 
ducted only in those localities where scientific 
study has shown that such control measures 
are necessary for the general public welfare and 
are not solely for the benefit of some special 
interest; and, be it 

Resolved, That the use of poison for the con- 
trol of predatory mammals should be aban- 
doned, except in cases of absolute necessity, 
such as might arise during an outbreak of 
rabies in coyotes. 
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presence of so large a proportion of Bio- 
logical Survey men on the committee pre- 
vented specific criticism of that bureau in 
the report, but the three remaining mem- 
bers issued a supplementary report, like- 
wise printed in the same journal (Novem- 
ber, 1928, pages 357-358), in which the 
activities of the bureau against predatory 
animals are severely criticized. 


THe Harm Far More WipeEsPpREAD THAN 
THE OPERATIONS OF THE BIOLOGICAL 
SURVEY 

VERY serious feature of these poison- 

ing operations of the Biological Survey 
is that that bureau, not only by setting an 
example and by personal instruction of 
farmers and stock raisers by its agents, but 
also by published directions and appeals, 
is encouraging farmers, fruit growers, and 
stock raisers to take up the occupation of 
poisoning the wild life of the regions they 
live in. That unskilled and amateurish 
efforts will usually result in killing even a 
much greater percentage of harmless and 
useful creatures and fewer really harmful 
ones than those conducted by the Govern- 
ment employes is self-evident. The broad- 
cast scattering over the country of poisons, 
especially those which kill only after such 
extreme suffering as arsenic and strychnine 
cause, which in the case of arsenic poison- 
ing is often greatly prolonged, is a shame- 
ful and abominable practice and a tre- 
mendous factor in the destruction of game 
and wild life in general, which needs care- 
ful regulation and restriction, instead of 
indiscriminate encouragement and promo- 
tion by the Government. Certainly before 
anything of the kind is conducted at public 
expense, proofs, not mere assertions, should 
be given that it is necessary, and to just 
what extent and in what places it is so, 
and beyond this it should not be permitted. 

The claims of damage to live stock by 
predacious animals made by the Biological 
Survey are grossly and preposterously ex- 
aggerated, and the important natural func- 
tion of these animals in keeping down in- 
jurious rodents is ignored. 

Valuable fur-bearing animals are being 
ruthlessly and wastefully destroyed, also 
valuable insectivorous, seed-eating, and 
game birds. 

Large appropriations, aggrandizement of 
the bureau, and political expediency have 
supplanted scientific truth and accurate in- 
vestigation of the facts as the basis of the 
policies of the Biological Survey, which is 
losing its claim to be a scientifically con- 
ducted bureau. 

Remember that you yourself are being 
made a party to this wholesale poisoning 
of our wild life through being forced to 
support it with your taxes. 


Wild Life in a Drought 


(Continued from page 13) 


long grasses in it were green. After 
about an hour’s work, I had the spring 


pan clean, and a good flow of icy water 


started. Then I sat down to rest and 
to wait for the spring to clear. While 
thus sitting still, I heard several sounds 


near me. No fewer than five gray squir- 
rels came up toward the spring to drink. 
Once I heard a heavier tread. It was a 
ground hog, that had his home under an 
ancient pile of sawmill refuse. Last came 
a grouse, stepping daintily. This had evi- 
dently been their regular spring. Judg- 
ing from the number of tracks in the dry- 
ing mud that I had noticed before I had 
begun operations, they had been coming 
in vain to quench their thirst. But they 
were trying again; it is possible that 
some of them had been close enough to 


Qo 









They have 


catch the odor of the water. 
a sense of smell that really works. 


T WAS a simple thing, to open that dis- 

couraged spring, choked and muddy and 
perishing; but I had a lot of fun doin; 
it, and my pleasure was increased whe 
I saw what it would mean to the humbl 
wild natives, which ask little else of the 
world than natural food and pure water. 

Unquestionably, wild things can go 
longer without water than human beings. 
They are also usually smarter about find 


ing it. I was considerably heartened by 
my experiences with them during the 


worst drought that the region in which | 
live has ever known. Of the three prim 
menaces (after man) to wild life—flood, 
fire, and drought—fire is by all odds the 
worst. Floods do less drowning than dis 
persing and misplacing. I have fre- 
quently been abroad over flooded country 


in the far South; and I seldom found 
anything drowned except domesticated 
creatures. All wild things swim natu- 
rally and valiantly. And when the reverse 


condition appears to menace them—when 
a drought parches even their hemlock- 
hung, fragrant retreats—they seem, as far 
as my observation extends, to be able to 
render an excellent account of themselves. 
They possess the high, and, in their case, 
the indispensable, art of living sanely, 
optimistically, and resourcefully. 


Battery Geese on Currituck 
(Continued from page 31) 


found the eighth duck, which must have 
been a cripple. However, when we re- 
turned there had been gathered six nice 
fat boobies and a blackhead. I then got 
in the battery, and Dad took my place in 
the tender. 

“You are right, son, they are hard to hit. 
I missed a lot of the little rascals,” he 
called as the boat started away. 

“Your gun’s too long and choked for 
this shootin’. Try mine next time, and 
see if you don’t do better,” answered Mr. 
Dan’l. He referred to his shaky old Rem- 
ington automatic, and handed it to me in 
the battery, so it would be there when 
Dad took his next turn. There is much 
to commend the use of a battery by two 
men alternately. Time is given to stretch 
your legs and to see how the other end 
is carried on, to talk over the matter with 
the bay men, enjoy a smoke, and learn 
various interesting and useful things about 
the game. 


HE boat had gone only a couple of 

hundred yards when a_ single booby 
came up from behind, taking me so by sur- 
prise that there was time for only one hast) 
shot, which of course went wild. I knew 
those in the boat could see that perform- 
ance, and settled sheepishly back, swear- 
ing vengeance at the next opportunity. | 
had not long to wait, for a bunch of halt 
a dozen scurried past at 40 yards and, 
aiming at the leader, I was afforded thi 
satisfaction of seeing two fall out from 
near the rear of the line, several feet be- 
hind the duck aimed at. “Accidents count 
too,” I thought. 

A light, misty haze was beginning to 
drift in from the ocean, and_ suddenly 
things began to happen in earnest. <A 
change in the weather was imminent, and 
the ducks seemed the first to realize it, 
as the whole air was filled with boobies, 
in flocks, pairs, and singles. It also ap- 
peared that nearly every one in the Sound 
was intent on rushing past my position, 
with every bit of the speed at the com- 
mand of his rapid little wings. Shots 





were offered much faster than it was pos- 
sible to fire and reload, and I snatched up 
the automatic in desperation, only to drop 
it after missing five consecutive shots and 
resume operations with the little 20 bore 
Parker. It was hard enough to connect 
using a gun that was familiar, and en- 
tirely out of the question with the other. 
There were actually too many ducks, and 
I was having such poor success that des- 
perate action became necessary. Loading 
only the right barrel, a measure I had 
taken before on similar occasions, my 
nerves seemed to settle, and with the 
knowledge that there was only the one 
shot to be taken, results improved and the 
ducks began to drop rather regularly. I 
think, however, that the crossing shots 
were being led at least 10 feet. Incomers 
vere too much for me, as they were on 
me and gone in the twinkling of an eye. 
By the time two boxes of shells had been 
exhausted, the flight suddenly lulied, and 
the old engine started up, the sound of its 


steady exhaust grew near, and I stood | 


up to stretch. 


6sLJOW many?” came the hail as they | 
passed, and my only answer was, | 


“All you can find.” So fast had been the 
pace that there was no time to distinguish 
cripples from dead ones. Unless killed 
outright a booby can seldom be recovered, 


as they are notorious sulkers and divers. | 


Back and forth cruised the tender off to 
the south, and I could see Mr. Dan’l in 
his usual position in the stern, with the 
old oilskin coat flapping about him and 
the tiller between his knees, while Mr. 
Dennis reached out and swept each duck 
aboard with a deft movement of his “dip- 
per.” Thirteen times this operation was 
repeated before the boat started back for 
the battery, and I stood up on the deck 
and signaled my desire to be taken aboard. 
Dad got back in the battery with an extra 
supply of shells, and we drew off rapidly 
and were soon quietly anchored back of 
an island. I was wreaking havoc with the 
lunch basket, watching Mr. Dennis tie 
the plump little ducks in pairs to swing 


them across a push pole and carefully 


hang them under the gunwale. 
“Yes, sir,” Mr. Dan’l was saying. “It’s 


as game a bird as flies, and as good eatin’ | 
as any canvasback. When we were shoot- | 


ing for profit, they used to bring as high 
as $2, or $2.50 a pair. Nothing else sold 
for that much on the New York market 
except canvasback. Seems like they are 
just the right size for one person to eat, 
and a big demand grew up for them. You 
needn’t feel bad about missin’ ’em. We 
used to think we’d done real well to get 
a booby in the boat for every two shells, 
and many’s the day we've shot a whole 
case before coming in. Will could some- 
times do better than that, but only when 
the ducks would stool to the set, and not 
keep on by, like they are doin’ today.” 
Will was another brother, and the best 
shot of a family of good shots, partly due 
to his smaller stature and consequent 
greater handiness in a battery, but largely 
because of the immense amount of prac- 
tice afforded by Currituck to the profes- 
sional duck shot. 

I was anxious to keep Mr. Dan’! talking, 
and jn response to further prodding he 
offered the sage opinion: 


66A CYLINDER gun’s the thing for 

battery shootin’ on these waters all 
right. Seems to kill just as far and don’t 
miss close ducks like a choke. We used 
to wear out a couple of good Remington 
double guns every season, and order new 
ones to come out in the fall with our 


shells. After the automatics came in we | 


just bought new action parts and used 
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them until our shooting stopped. No, there 
is more game in the Sound right now than 
there was then, especially geese. Well, I 
reckon it’s partly because the marshes are 
taken up by clubs and they put out a lot 
of feed for the game. There aren't half 
as many batteries as there were then, and 
the ones shootin’ could kill ducks instead 
of a lot of sports gunnin’ for fun like 
they are now. Every time a duck is missed 
he’s just a little wiser and a whole lot 
wilder.” He winked and smiled at Mr. 
Dennis as he spoke, but the wrinkles about 
the kindly eyes said he didn’t mean me, 
or so I flattered myself anyhow, and shot 
him another question about the roughness 
of the decoys, which he answered with 
keen philosophy. 

“No, they don’t look much like real 
ducks when you get close to ’em, but, son, 
when a duck gets up close enough so he 
can tell it, it’s time you was puttin’ some 
shot into him.” | 

Mr. Dennis interrupted our conversation, 
calling attention to the change in the 
weather. The low mist was. getting 
thicker, and the geese were showing signs 
of restlessness over in the club marshes. 
Large flocks were continually getting into 
the air and circling around before settling 
again among the baited ponds. Suddenly 
a flock of several hundred made out our 
way towards the Sound, honking and gab- 
bing a perfect medley of goose talk that 
did one’s heart good to hear. They were 
bearing down on the battery almost before 
we realized it and, contrary to their usual 
custom, were flying not more than 50 feet 


high as they skimmed along the water 
with the wind behind them. The long 
line was flying in “company front” and 


was of such length that some part of it 
was nearly certain to pass over the bat- 
tery. We only hoped that Dad could see 
them in time, as in normal position he 
would be facing the other way. They 
continued their constant honking and, even 
as we watched, two of them seemed to 
collapse in mid-air and plunge downward, 
followed by the sound of a distant double 
shot! Then, after a very brief pause, we 
could hear the old automatic go into action 
with five quick reports as two other geese 
dropped out of the line, which reformed 
like the good soldiers they were, and con- 
tinued its course as if nothing unusual had 
happened. No one who has studied these 
noble birds can help but respect them. 
Naturalists tell us that a goose mates but 
once during his life, however long it may 
be, and we can well believe it, as such a 
trait is quite in keeping with the phleg- 
matic constancy for which the great Can- 
ada goose is justly celebrated. 
\ E AT once drew anchor and pro- 
ceeded towards the battery in order 
to avoid losing any cripples, but as_ the 
boat approached all four geese could be 
seen floating down wind. Dad had made 
a clean job of it, and was quite satisfied 
with his day’s sport, so I got in the bat- 
tery in his stead, and he told me to stay 
there until I had the limit. He had more 
than a dozen ducks down besides the 
geese, and as they went off to pick them 
up I sat back in the box, adjusted my legs 
to the crowded quarters, and waited. 
Duck shooting is to me more attractive 
than goose shooting, because there is more 
action and less waiting, but it was of 
geese that I was thinking now, and en- 
tertaining fond hopes of getting one. It 
is but rarely that such an opportunity 
occurs in battery shooting, as the geese 
fly high, will seldom decoy to a duck 


stand, and can see down in the box where 
the gunner has no shelter against their 
not 


stiff 


But 
and were 


these geese were 
flying in a 


vision. 
far 


keen 
going 





breeze so they didn’t bother to get much 
altitude. 

Luck was surely with us, for the boat 
had just picked up the game and got an- 
chored off to the east, when another flock, 
similar to the first, got up and started off 
with their slow wing beat in my direction. 
They seemed only about 10 yards high in 
the distance as, in perfect order, and with 
majestic rhythm, they winged out over the 
water. I exchanged my shells for goose 
loads and waited, heart throbbing as only 
one who has been there knows. Some part 
of that flock was going to fly over me, and 
I decided to shoot the double gun, with 
which I was familiar, rather than the 
strange automatic, so with two shells in 
my left hand, and quivering with antici- 
pation, I crouched low as possible in the 
battery. When their white cheeks were 
almost directly above I quickly arose to 
my knees, fired at the two nearest ones 
and, without looking, reloaded in all haste. 

3y this time the flock was scattering off, 
but swinging around to the right the first 





Yes, there was a canvasback, too, in the 
bag that day 


shot broke a big gander’s neck at 40 yards, 
and the second sent another down that 
proved to be a cripple. It was all over 
much quicker than that, but it was a 
thrilling moment in a shooter’s treasury 
of memories. Only afterwards was there 
a chance to look for the result of the 
first two shots, and I was delighted to see 
that both had been successful, two other 
geese lying dead to the left of the bat- 
tery. I knew they had been hit at the 
instant of firing, but a goose must be hit 
very hard to drop dead, and a cripple is 
lost more often than not unless the boat 
is near at hand. Fearing the loss of the 
cripple, I mounted the deck and beckoned 
wildly for the tender. They got quickly 
under way and, following my _ excited 
pointing, soon found the cripple, Dad fin- 
ishing him with a shot from the long 
pump gun. 

When they had picked up the other geese 
and gone off to anchpr again, there was 
a quiet hour or so, but about 2 o’clock 
the ducks began flying again, and after 
shooting several moore I decided we had 
enough and signaled for the boat. 


“v= had a-plenty,” I called to Mr. 
Dan’l. “Don’t you want to shoot a 
few to eat?” But he declined as he had 
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a headache, and Mr. Dennis just doesn’t 
like to shoot; says he has done too much 


of it during his life! 
anyone like that? 

I climbed into the boat and we pro- 
ceeded down the Sound. We were soon 
back at the set, getting the battery aboard, 
and gathering the decoys for the run back 
to the shack. About sunset we came up 
to the pier, to find old Bob there to greet 
us and carry guns and game ashore. Aiter 
a bath and change of clothes, four hungry, 
happy men were sitting down to a boun- 
teous Thanksgiving supper of roast tur- 
key, duck, cranberries, sweet potatoes, and 
corn bread! Good old Mr. Dan’l rey- 
erently said grace, while at least one of 
us added a silent word of thanks for the 
blessing of a wonderful day of shooting, 
with which mere eating can never com- 
pare. 


Can you imagine 


Sunset Blacks 


(Continued from page 25) 


he was still within reach of the heavy load 
of 4s, and came down on the tide mud 
at the edge of the river, a good 60 yards 
away. He was not completely done in, 
however, and he dragged himself the few 
feet to the water’s edge, where he gave 
me an exciting game of hide and seek 
for a few moments until another load 
of 4s settled forever his candidacy for 
the oven. 


T WAS practically dark by the time I had 

waded out and collected my pair, and 
was again seated in the blind, trying to 
pierce the thickening twilight for the far 
sight of more birds. Two more reports 
drifted over from Mark and Willis. | 
heard a sudden whistle of wings behind me, 
and turned to see a flock of six blacks flying 
at express train speed across the meadows. 
They paid not a bit of attention to the 
decoys, and were too high for a shot, so | 
watched them melt into the dusk, my fin- 
gers itching on the triggers. But the birds 
were moving, although it was fast ap- 
proaching too great a degree of darkness 
to hope for any success. In the next ten 
minutes I was able to get one out of a flock 
of four that seemed to entertain vague 
thoughts of decoying, but my impatience 
perhaps cost me a double, though it netted 
me a sure single. I might well have missed 
all, had I waited for the whole bunch to 
come within range. 

Finally, as darkness shut down, and a 
low quarter moon brightened into silver, I 
left my blind and gathered in the decoys. 
Presently, Mark and Willis joined me. 
They had nine birds to add to my four, 
which totaled to the mystic thirteen, and 
made what we considered a very decent bag 
for a day that had appeared so unpromis- 
ing. All but two of our birds were “sun- 
set blacks,” which caused me to reflect, as 
we trudged the mile over the meadows to 
where we had left the car, that if the duck 
hunter’s lot is an uncertain one these days, 
it is surely a happy one if he can count 
two or three unusual shots he has made, 
and a scene or two that the years will not 
erase from his memory. 

After dinner at Willis’ house—a dinner 
that was soul-satisfying to the tired and 
hungry duck hunter as only Mrs. Gould can 
make it—we sat listening to Willis tell of 
“the old days”; the market hunting days; 
days when the whole bay was frozen over, 
and the hunters sat in blinds made of blocks 
of ice; days now regretted but fortunately 
passed, of shooting under the full moon; 
days of more recent years, and promises 
of days next year, for it was then the end 
of the season. At last, tired, and full of 
duck lore, we went to bed, to dream of 
sunset blacks in the years to come. 














Editorial Note:—We print below first a news 
item printed in Arizona papers, then Horsefly’s 
letter of comment. For its sharp satire on 
sheepmen and their attitude toward game, 
for one reason, we recommend this hearty 
letter to all our readers. The news item follows: 


NORTHERN ARIZONA GAME 
HUNT SUGGESTED TO 
REDUCE ANIMALS 
F! _-AGSTAFF, Aug. 10.—Northern Arizona may 

be the scene of another out-of-season big game 
hunt this fall, if plans of the Flagstaff Game 
Protective Association are given recognizance by 
the Arizona Game Department. 

Claiming elk, antelope, and deer are over- 
vrazing the ranges, the Flagstaff game group 
has proposed an organized hunt to thin out these 
animals in the Anderson Mesa and Hay Lake 
sections. 

“With the most conservative estimate placing 
the antelope in the Anderson and Hay Lake sec- 
tions at 2,500, much evidence of overgrazing is 
beginning to appear,” E. G. Miller, superintendent 
of the Coconino National Forest, stated. ‘‘It is 
a mistake to wait too long before taking steps to 
keep the number of animals within control on the 
ranges,” Miller said. 

“Although damage by game animals is not as 
readily noticed as that done by domestic animals, 
since the latter range in flocks, while game is 
more scattered, evidence has been brought to our 
attention showing damage to juniper trees and 
other forage of the antelope,’ Miller declared. 

In his report Miller stated that 1,000 hunters 
could be permitted to kill big game in the Sit- 
greaves and Coconino National Forests ‘without 
killing off one-tenth of the elk running in these 
forests.” 

The plan submitted by the Flagstaff Association 
proposes that the hunt be organized by the State 
Game Department and that a small fee be charged 
each hunter, the fund to pay costs of adminis- 
tration of the hunt, surplus money to be used for 
trapping and transporting the animals to other 
parts of Arizona. 


the Shady side of A Cactus 
Arizona 
summer—i930 

DITOR Outdoor Life :—i jist seen by 

the paper thet the forest $ervis is still 

—not so still—workin on there ejuca- 
tional program for the protecshun an kon- 
servashun of game Animuls in Cucoo-nino 
county. 

Now i want to warren u to keep a eye 
peeled for a bunch of Boolchiveeks what 
are startin’ lots of roomers to nock the 
forest $ervis an their good work, lik sayin 
they are doin this to protec the Sheep- 
men. i no this aint true cause the forest 
$ervis says it aint. 

Now they say that sheep an antilops 
eats the same things, but evén u have got 
sense enuf to no thet if the sheep eats 
things the antilops cant eat em to. that is 
why they say thet if us sports men dont 
kill off some of the antilops they will 
starve. or, in the words of a grate States- 
man, shoot the antilops to keep the sheep 
—i mean the antilops—from dyin. 

Now the forest $ervis says the antilops 
is increasin at an Alarmin rate. you can 
prove that by there own figgers, as i will 
show u. 

About a yr. ago when the cheep—i mean 
the sheep men an cattle men first begun 
to worry about the antilops starvin to 
death, the forest $ervis sent out ex-spurts 
to count the Antilops. 


Game, Huntrs, an Sientists in Arizona 


Now they dont axually count each one, 





they ride aroun an then estimat how many 
they is. Now this sistum is easy for a ex- 
spurt becos they is nobody can prove he is 
a liar. 

Now the common ex-spurts didnt get 
public sentiment interested. Now the Bi- 
illogical survey had a preditory man what 
was the best little advertiser cinse Teddys 
time at tellin the publick how good he 
was, an at findin jist the exact amount of 
animals his orders from Washington 
asked for. so the forest $ervis got him 





transfered as their spechul ex-spurt, fig- 
gerin he could find as many of any kind 
of Animul—that is Game Animul—as the 


sheep men—i mean the forest $ervis wants. 


N BELIEVE me Geo. this bird sure 
earns his dinero. Jist last month he 
made one trip and found more deers an an- 
tilops than several thousand hunters found 
all last season. An accordin to his own re- 
ports they has increased in two yrs from a 
couple hunderd to “thousands.” But that is 
simple for a smart man to savvy, becos 
two yrs ago he was running the Bi-illogi- 
cal survey an then he was lookin to see 
how few they was an now he is lookin 
to see how many they is. Its all plumb 
simple. 

The trouble with most of us hunters is 
we are jest common folks and _ havent 
got no imaginashun. 

Now this Spechule ex-spurt sure showed 
up the Game Dept. becos last yr they 
trapped deer in the Kaibab an hauled 
them 300 miles to restock this section an 
all the time they was, accordin to this 
spechule ex-spurt, “thousands” of deer al- 
ready there. 

We thot this birds eyes had went back 
on him becos he had so much trouble 
countin any woolvs or koyotes—except poi- 
soned ones—when he was runnin the Bi- 
illogical survey. But we are rong agin. 
His eyes seems ta be O. K. countin deer 
an antilops. Or is he jist getting better 
figgers? 

But to get back to the 
figgers. As i was sayin, about a yr. or so 
ago the forest $ervis estimated the antilop 
herd on Anderson Mesa at about 600. 
next time the sheepmen complained about 
em starvin, i mean the 
was 1,000. Next it was 1,500, then 2,000, 
an last month the latest guess—i mean es- 
timat—was 2,500 by the forest Soupervisor 


at | 


forest $ervis | 


The | 


antilops, the estimat | 


and the “thousands” afore mentioned by the 


Spechule ex-spurt. 

Now if u aint as dum as most sports- 

men u can easy see the condishun is seri- 
ous. An they have proved thet antilops 
breed faster than rabbits. Makes us sort 
of wonder jist how a few old-timers was 
able to kill em all off. 
i no u wont be able to understand a 
question that even puzzles me, but the 
hardest puzzle is why they are tryin to 
ring in the elks—both of them—on this 
deal. 

i guess i didnt tell you yet that the 
sportsmen of the Flagstaff Game Assoc. 
is attemtin to cooperate with the forest 





$ervis in savin the antilops an elks by | 


havin a open season on them & chargin 
extra. These extra funds to be used 
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ou can now learn 


the wonderful art of 


TAXIDERMY 


Learn to Mount 


Birds 24 Animals 


Our lessonsteach you EASILY and QUICKLY 
how to MOUNT and preserve, exactly like LIFE, all 
kinds of birds and animals. ALL SECRETS of the 
taxidermist now revealed. Sportsmen, hunters, trap- 

pers, fishermen--men, women and boys—are amazed 
and delighted with this WONDERFUL new art. 


Wild or Domestic Animals 


YOU car QUICKLY and SUCCESSFULLY 
learn to MOUNT game and fish, el also COMM 

and DOMESTIC ANIMALS and BIRDS. You oo 

t specimens ANY PLACE. Rabbite, squirrels, 

, Sparrows, pigeons, cats, pigs, etc. "(any animal 

ird), ean be mounted like hes and permanently. 

Tt furnishes amazing fun, interest, fascination and 

BRINGS BIG PROFITS TO YOU. 


The amusing group shown at the top of this 
column cost LESS than one dollar to mount, yet sold 
for $25.00 toa sporting goods store for window display. 
undreds of humorous groups made 
from COMMO 
agined and moun 
them do things like tiUMAN beings, 
and the fun, fascination and PROF- 
TS are simply wonderful. You and 
your friends will be delighted with 





































LJ —— can im- 
You can make 


your gtpupe such as animals gettin; 
arried, PB iorber shop, in dine om 
"dane! ing, in athletic con- 


, ENDLESS funny and 
uman situations. And there is BIG 
por ng td in the business. Investi- 
gate this marvelous art NOW! 


Big Profits 


Make spare ti 
or OPEN A AXive my snore. 
From $75 to a month can be 
; mando be a TIME. From $4,000 
to $10,000 a year can made in a 
hs an soy Hunters, trappers, 
fishermen, naturalists — ‘they want 
their trophies mounted, We teach 
youths Dareelous work. You learn 
ethods easily and quickly. 


fod 


Our school in in business 27 years, and 
with 100,000 graduates, GUARAN- 
TEES success not pass this 





256 rtunity . Investigat rate. Mail the 
UPON below TODAY! 
Our students bry SUCCEED 


—R.W. pam Colo., says: ave 
made $5700 a ra agg Am now 
@ shop Lorne 
Crees, NewYork, sa s:**Havea 
wonderful’ MU SEUM. Fi lave clenvert 
waane ,000,’’—Mra. Schmied- 
lin, Pa., says: ll who see m 
work ea ta fal. Have 
made up to $100 a month from spare 
t C, Arnols, Ariz., says 











ee 
Hunters — - Trappers 


Save your trophies. Mi - Mount ‘them yourselves. Decorate 
hi fe teach you to mount, 

SCIENTIFIC METHODS, ail ‘Kinds of GAME-HEAD. SAN 

MALS, BIRDS FISHES. to N SKINS AND FURS an 
o beautiful RUGS AND R 


Mount for others. Make ol profits. Most 
pave cimens mounted. You can 
1G PROFITS from your spare time, or go 
into BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF. Wherever you 
live, whether in TAXI- 
DERMY Y offers amazing opportunities. Wild game 
specimens and the commonest domestic an —~ 
we eipeused = the pleasures and profits 


FREE BOOK 


for our 48- FREE BOOK 
Wyte you oot about how to L! —_— TARIOERE 
at home. Hundreds of pictures and much valuable 
ells about our NATURE 
years of success, 
and ourdelighted graduates pumbering 
bh thousand students. 
road Sond 
le m or your 
our AGE. 













Femocl ot Taxidermy... J 
wood Bidg., Omaha Nebraska 
Gentlemen: Please send at — our free 
pS AYE Ry bo 7) om 
igation on m ) ow 
4 Jearn Scientific ‘Taxidermy at b Age 
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20 Original Paintings 


SACRIFICED! 











toda following outdoor 

paintings used as covers 
for Outdoor Life and Outdoor 
Recreation, costing originally 
from $100.00 to $250.00, will 
be sold singly or in lots to the 
first purchaser sending check. 


HOTOGRAPHIC repro- 

duction of individual pic- 
tures will be loaned for approv- 
al, on request. 


O artist represented in this 

lot was patd less than 
$100.00 for his painting. 

This Qencteatty WH Nal 


Knock Twice 


Order by number: 
No. 1 Flying Pheasant, by Fred T. Everett....$55 
No. 2 Wild Mallards, by HW. C. Murphy $40 
No. 3. The Tiger, by H. C. Murphy $50 
No. 4 Musky Hooked, by H. C. Murphy........$50 
No. 5 Mother Grouse Defends Brood, by 
Hemenway $25 
No. 6. Fishing from the Pier, by R. F. Bolles....$30 
No. 7 A Bargain, by R. F. Bolles eee 
No. 8 Fighting the Bass, by C. Heurlin.... $35 
No. 9 Hunter and Ptarmigan, by C. Heurlin..$30 
No. 10 The Cougar Hunt, by H. L. Hastings....$25 
No. 11 Surprise Strike by Musky, by C Heur- : 
lin $25 
No. 12 Leaping Smallmouth Bass, hy Schmedt- | 
gen $25 
No. 13. He Got His Musky, by Wm. Evans......$15 
No. 14. Youth on a Fishing Pool, by C. Heur- 
lin : = = $45 
No. 15 Tiger Shooting Scene, by Lynn Bogue 
Hunt , $ 
No. 16 Old Fisherman, by R. F. Bolles $25 
No. 17. Trout Fishing Scene, by Frank Stick....$40 
No. 18 Camp Dinner, by R. F. Bolles ...$15 
No. 19 North Woods Camping Scene, by O. 
Mayer $10 
No. 20 Hooking a Musky, by H. LZ. Hastings....$15 


OUTDOOR LIFE PICTURE SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 





Flagstaff 
OnCe €i- 


to raise more game for the 
sportsmen to save. As Andy 
klamed, “iz regusted.” 


NTOW i dont mean to say they 1s no elks 
4 in Arizona becos a couple has actualy 
been seen. But the cattle men has had so 
much put over on them by the sheepmen 
that they jist figger they aint goin to be 
left out on this deel. 

Now the head worrier of the forest $erv- 
is has jist made a spechule exam of his 
trees an has found that the game has been 
eatin som of them. As it is his spechule 
bizness to save the sheep—i mean the trees 
—he is bizy figgerin a way to make folks 
understand that altho sheep an antilops 
mostly eats the same things, it is only 
game that eats trees. He also says that 
1,000 hunters can only kill off 10 per sent 
of the game but they is a catch to that 
whitch i figgered out myself. A hunter has 
got to shoot reel game an cant shoot esti- 
mated ones. 

Now if the other sportsmen of our state 
refus to help the forest $ervus, maby this 
chief worrier can get the men what shot 
the hundreds of work horses—i mean wild 
horses—for him to work on the antilops. 

But i no the forest $ervis wouldnt try 


| to fool the sportsmen whitch are tryin so 


| on. 


hard to help them save the sheep— 
1 mean the trees—no, i mean the Game. 
But they is one thing they didnt figzer 
Maby the Game Dept. will feel they 
have got somthin to say about all this. 
An if the Commishun is reel smart an can 
think of som better plan to save the an- 
tilops lives than by killin them why then 
maby our children may be able to see one 


; som day that aint goin down main st. in 


a cage, 

But after all-in-all it is jist a simple 
matter of ejucatin the publick. Will the 
forest $ervus ejucat the peeple to save the 


| game by killin or will the Game Dept. 





| that the 


ejucat the peeple to save the game by 
not killin? 

Now i hop a few smart peeple will be 
able to understand this difficult situashun, 
an if they are smart enuf they will no it 
is time to do somthin an not jist leave it 
all up to the ex-spurts. 

Now exkuse me for ritin about a lot of 
things i dont savvy, but still an all i cant 
help but wonder if they aint such a thing 
as the forest $ervus pushin the patients 
of this long sufferin publick 2 far. any- 
how i would advise the forest $ervus to 
let the smell of there last slauter get out 
of the air befor they .start another. 

Yours for more game and more konser- 
vashun—whatever that is, 

HorseEF iy. 
Whenever i kritisize i alers try 


Ae 
Dp: S, 


| to suggest a remidy whitch in this case is 


this—let the Game Dept. handel there own 
biziness. 


Cattlemen and Sheepmen 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I certainly 
heartily indorse your stand on the 
bear and sheepmen question. Have 


punched cows long enough to learn a 
great deal of the sheepmen’s attitude. 
You are wrong, however, on the stand 
cattlemen want to exterminate 


the bear. I’ve known intimately a great 


many cattlemen. Have spent most of 
my life on the range. Have yet to find 
a “critter” killed by a bear. Though 


they will get a calf or a sheep. it’s only 
on rare occasions, and, aside from the 
grizzly, there have been darned few cat- 
tle killed by bear. Most cattlemen value 


the bear along with the deer and elk as 
fine game animals. 


At least that has 
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them. The 


with 
sheepmen are different. 


been my experience 

I ran cattle where there used to be 
great quantities of grouse and timber 
pheasants. After a few years ot sheep- 
ing the same range, no trace of a par 
tridge could be found, but you could 
always find wings, feathers, and trim- 
mings around the sheep camps, until the) 
were exterminated. Game lajvs or sea- 
son makes no difference to a Greek sheep- 
man, and we have altogether too many 
of them. 

The salmon proposition is much the 
same. The big canners’ close the 
streams at their mouths with nets about 
twenty-one hours out of every twenty- 


four. They don’t always take just the 
big fish, but even the steelhead get 


canned. Then they holler about a few 
ranchers back on the headwaters of the 
river spearing a few for their own use 
Old-timers tell me that during a run 
it used to be about impossible to ride a 
horse across the river where the Salmon 
City bridge is now. Where have they 
gone? They were not speared or taken 
on a spoon. ELMER KEITH, 
Ida. 


Editorial Note:—We are only too glad to 
correct any erroneous impression that we be- 
lieve cattlemen on the whole to have the same 
destructive attitude toward wild game as un- 
fortunately characterizes too many sheepmen 
and their herders. With comparatively few 
exceptions cattlemen in the West have been, in 
our experience, good friends of wild life. 


Evidence Offered for Snake- 
Charming 
Papel Outdoor Life:—There ap- 


peared in the “Mixed Bag” for July 
an article by A. A. Hopkins, entitled, 
“How a Rattlesnake Charms a Quail,” 
and in the September issue your Snake 
Editor, Mr. Bevan, challenges the story 
as being in some respects impossible, and 
intimates that the whole idea of a snake 
charming birds or animals is a myth. 

Now I have never seen a rattlesnake 
charm either birds or animals, but | 
have seen, not once, but many times, 
California gopher snakes charm—or 
hypnotize—and kill pocket gophers. In 
regard to Mr. Hopkins’ statement that 
the snake’s eyes dilated to the size of a 
10-cent piece, I am inclined to think that 
he rather let his imagination run away 
with him, and no doubt Mr. Bevan 1s 
quite correct in saying that that is 
physically impossible. As I have never 
seen a bird charmed by a snake, I can 
offer no comment on the question of the 
quail’s feathers being turned toward the 
snake, and relapsing at once to their 
proper position as soon as the spell was 
broken. 

Some years ago I spent a summer irri- 
gating alfalfa in southern California. The 
field was pretty well undermined by 
pocket gophers, and when the sections, 
or “checks,” were flooded the gophers 
were driven out of their holes and took 
refuge on the dikes. Almost at once sev- 
eral gopher snakes appeared on the scene, 
and it was then for the first time that | 
actually saw a snake catch and kill its 
prey. Now right here I wish to say to 
Mr. Bevan that had I not actually seen 
what I am about to describe, I, myself, 
would not have believed it possible. 


NE of the snakes slid up to within about 

4 or 5 feet of a gopher, and lay stretched 
out, and seemed in some manner to fasten 
the attention of the little animal upon 
itself. The gopher turned toward the 
snake, and, though evidently trying with 
all his might to fight against the spell, 








advanced slowly but steadily toward his 


waiting enemy. The snake’s eyes did not 
seem to undergo any change, but the eyes 
of the gopher were so dilated and dis- 
tended that one could have “knocked 
them off with a stick,” and his whole atti- 
tude and expression indicated a horrible 
yet irresistible fascination. Step by step 
he advanced until he was about a foot 
from the snake. Then, quicker than the 
eye could follow, the snake wrapped him- 
self about his prey and crushed him to 


death. Twice more in that same week I 
saw this performance repeated, and in 
each instance the procedure was the 
same, and before the summer was over 
these occurrences became so common 
that I ceased to pay any attention to 
them. 


There is absolutely no doubt about the 
charming or hypnotizing of these little 
rodents by the snakes, as in each case the 
gopher was drawn irresistibly toward the 
snake, which did not attempt to move un- 
til its victim was within a foot or so of 
it. Of course, in every instance, the 
snake would swallow the gopher immedi- 
ately after killing it, and I have never 
seen one tackle a second gopher after dis- 
posing of the first one. 

Aside from the question of the dilation 
of the rattlesnake’s eyes, and possibly of 
the feathers on the quail, I really have 
no doubt that Mr. Hopkins actually did 
see what he describes, and, knowing what 
I do, I can not let the insinuation that 
the charming of birds or animals by snakes 
is, as Mr. Bevan suggests, all “‘poppycock,” 
go unchallenged. 

Ariz. 


THEODORE COMER. 


Tall Tale 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—Being by na- 

ture a modest sort of person, not 
given to bragging, it is with some con- 
siderable hesitancy that I write of the 
following incident, but, after reading an 
account of the adventures of certain 
buffalo hunters and champion shooters, I 
feel it my duty to make known my own 
abilities along that line. 

One evening while returning from a 
day’s hunting, I came to a bend in the 
river along the bank of which I had 
been walking. Upstream a little way 
was a bunch of ducks, and downstream 
a bunch of geese. I was perplexed to 
know which game to shoot at, when sud- 
denly I saw a large buck standing on the 
bank directly across from me. This put 
me more in doubt, as I had only one shell 
left for my gun. The more I looked at 
these prizes, the more determined I be- 
came to have all this game. 

There was only one thing to do. I 
stuck the barrel of the gun in mud, filling 
the end, then drew a bead on the deer 
and fired. Of course the gun exploded, 
the deer dropped dead in his tracks and 
the pieces of the gun went both ways. 
killing every duck and goose on the river. 
The recoil from the gun knocked me over 
backwards, and I accidentally smothered 
a whole covey of quail I hadn't even 
seen. Jumping up, I lost my footing and 
fell into the river. On getting back to 
land, my clothes were so full of fish that 
a button popped off of my coat and killed 
a squirrel, sitting on the branch of a 
near-by tree. 

The section of the gun which passed 
through the deer’s heart also struck a 
large maple tree growing on the bank, and 
caused it to fall into the river. The sap 
from this tree was so strong that the wa- 
ter for miles up and downstream tasted 
as sweet as pure maple syrup. As a re- 
sult, many farmers in the surrounding 
country were able to pay off the mort- 


gages on tneir places and to buy 
flivvers by bottling the water and selling 
it to syrup manufacturing concerns; also 
a considerable demand for this simple, 
homemade syrup was created throughout 


the entire community. To date I have | 
realized a very nice royalty from this 
source. 

No doubt there will be some readers 
of this story who will not believe that 
a squirrel could be killed by a button 
flying off of my coat. If anyone cares 


I'll be only too glad to show 
still has the button 


to see proof, 
them the coat, which 
missing. 

Tex. ¥. 


R. MAXEY. 


Erratum 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the 


“How the Sportsmen Handle 
cians and Pollution in Pennsylvania,” 
the September issue, a mistake crept 
which I wish you would correct. 

I make the statement that we have 600,- 


article 
Politi- 
in 


000 members in our sportsmen’s camps in | 
All told, we | 


this state. This is a mistake. 
have in the various camps of 
127,000 members. This, I believe, 
the Izaak Walton League and other sports- 
men’s organizations throughout the state. 
Fa. Dr. H. M. Beck. 


sportsmen 





ith the 
Nature) fakers 


|HERDER PUTS BEAR | 
TO ROUT WITH HAT, 


100 SHEEP SAVED AS SLAPS 
SCARE OFF BRUIN. 











Seores of Animals Reported Seen 
in Neighborhood of Flocks in ; 
Klickitat River Area. 








| YAKIMA, Wash. July 15.-(Spe-' 
cial.)-Unarmed, but determined to) 
fight for 100 sheep which a bear had/! 
-cut out of his band and was driving 
into the forest, a herder in the wild| 
country around the headwaters of the) 
Big Klickitat river, snatched off his, 
heavy sombrero as*he headed off the 
bear and boldly attacked the animal, 
whipping it on the nose and eyes. 
According to J. J, Hubbel, engineer} 
‘of the Indian irrigation service, w ho | 
‘returned today from a surveying ex: | 
‘pedition into that region, the bear 
#tood its ground for a few moments, 
‘but finally baffled and almost biind-| 
led by the blows, turned and ran, and/| 
jthe sheep were saved, Hubbel said} 
‘herders ip that district reported sec- | 
ding scores of bear in the past ~ 


oF 
a ob 


What a fight this must have been! We 
nominate this herder for the 1930 Baloney 
Medal in recognition of his gallantry in 
rescuing the 100 sheep by the courageous 
act of sticking his hat in the ferocious 
bear’s eye. We wonder what the bear 
would have done if the herder had 
slapped him on the wrist. Poor bear— 
and just when he was licking his chops 
in anticipation of 100 sheep at one 
sitting, too 
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includes | 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS 
TAXIDERMY—HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 


Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
572 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| 










(AMERICAN PONY) 


The Most Remarkable Outdoor 
its on the Market 
Positively rainproof and 
®& mothproof, are light in 
weight, and have warmth, 
utility, = —a combi- 
nation found re in 
King-oFUR 


Fur blouses with fine 
leather sleeves, full 
length coats,short coats for 
Men, women and children. 
Explorers, sportsmen, golf- 
ers,and people from all walks 
of life use King-oF UR and 
approve it.A bout 3000 deal- 

ers recommend it. 


Beautiful CATALOG FREE 
Showing remarkable range of 
style and utility garments. 
Write today for this interesting 
catalog and style book. Your 
= _— Ngee gladly order the gar- 
Le TL want, or if no 
Tine. -oFUR dealer fs near you, 
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has been published by Dr. McCleary, the noted Rectal 
Specialist, C-505 Elms 3oulevard, Excelsior Springs, 
Mo. In it Doctor McCleary tells how sufferers from 
Piles can be successfully treated without surgery, without 
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sociates. If you suffer with Piles or other rectal troubles, 
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and their large reference list of form ler patients. 
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HE Trish setter of today is the 
crystallized experience of years, 
mainly the result of breeding for a 


single purpose, and that goal for which so 
many have been, and still are, striving is 
the show dog. 

Who, among those that have even but a 
slight love for dogs, can look upon one or 
a group of these handsome red setters and 
not be carried away by their rich color, 
their majestic contour, their symmetry, and 
their general air of breediness? Perhaps 
there is no other variety of sporting dog— 
certainly not the English setters and point- 
ers—where such uniformity in color and 
type is produced. Whether or not the ele- 
mental essentials have been lost in this hec- 
tic quest for beauty of outline and deep, 
rich mahogany shade is a question too big 
for the present occasion, but the fact re- 
mains that the red Irishman is a handsome 
specimen of dog flesh to look upon, even 
though his more heterogeneous cousins, the 
English setters and the pointers, have out- 
stripped him in the utilitarian qualities. 

And yet, for all that, there are more 
good Irish setter field dogs scattered about 
in this broad country of ours than the gen- 
eral run of sportsmen are aware of; those 
who have the working kind cherish them 
with jealous care. 

In my peregrinations about the country, I 
encounter an outstanding Irish setter in 
field trials now and then, but this is the 
exception and not the rule. Occasionally, 
one meets up with an international bench 
winner that is a real field dog, but this 
also is a rara avis. The useful sort is far 
from extinct, however, especially in some 
localities where one encounters breeders 
who still set working ability over the mere 
desire for show points and the ambition to 
acquire blue ribbons. The breeder of Irish 
setters who is attempting to produce utility 
dogs even at the risk of losing some of the 
show points is the one who is nearest on 
the road toward 
placing the hand- 
some red dog back 
in the ranks of the 
workers, where he 
rightfully belongs. 


The trouble with 
many strains of 
this breed has 


beenthatthey 
have become ef- 
fete; their field 
quality has become 
latent from disuse, 


and it is a well 
known fact that 
when one breeds 


veneration after 
generation from 
dogs that have had 
no opportunity to 
exercise their nat- 
ural functions, 
these qualities 
soon become dor- 
mant and must be 
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Concerning Irish Setters 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


invigorated by infusions of virile blood. 
This obviously means that there is a 
chance for sacrificing some of the typy 
points, and many breeders who care for 
the sawdust ring emoluments only are 
hesitant about doing this. 


UNDAMENTALLY, the Irish setter 
was as good a field dog as any of the 


other breeds. Ask any of the old-time 
sportsmen about the dogs of their early 
days, and nine out of ten will tell 
you that the best they had in their 
youthful days were Irish setters. On 
this point I can speak from personal 


knowledge. The first quail I ever shot was 
over an Irish setter; the first dog I ever 
owned was an Irish setter; and my experi- 
ence is analogous to that of hundreds of 
others. It was back in the days of the 
’80s that the Irish dog was in his glory 
as a field performer. The field trials of the 
earliest days were dotted with winners of 
this breed, and most of those in competi- 
tion at that period would compare favor- 
ably at all times with the English setters 
and the pointers. Then came the fad for 
the fashionable importations, and the style 
changed. Instead of continuing on with 
the reds, endeavoring to breed d gs as good 
as the fashionable English setter strains, 
the Irish red dog dropped out, or, rather, 
those interested in bench shows began to 
cultivate him, for he always was a fine- 
looking animal, and he soon became popu- 
lar at shows. 

Of late years we still find this same con- 
dition prevailing, in some parts of the coun- 
try, but it is heartening to note that the 
breed is now being fostered by sportsmen 
who are cultivating the red dog for his 
actual worth afield. There is no reason 
why the Irish setter can not be bred for 
utility, and, even though we lose slightly 
in this elusive thing which bench show ad- 
vocates call quality and type, even though 





Typical utility Irish setters of recent years 









we may get a litter in which some of the 
individuals have tails that are slightly too 
long or skulls that are not correctly formed 
or a color that is a shade too light to meet 
with the accepted dictum of show stand- 
ards, let us not become disheartened as long 
as these dogs with the off color, the 
lengthened tails, and the faulty skull have 
brains and bird sense. Let us select from 
these that show field ability, and thus by 
a process of intelligent selection bring back 
that dormant field quality that belongs to 
the red setter by right of ancient lineage. 
Then, when this is accomplished, it will be 
time enough to look for the finer points so 
necessary for success in the sawdust ring. 

Some few breeders are following this 
method today, and it is encouraging to 
learn that they are meeting with success, 
for there are more sportsmen who value 
a dog for his field ability than for his pos- 
sible chances to win a blue ribbon in the 
show ring. Men and women of this stamp 
are the ones who were responsible for the 
useful English setter and for the pointer 
of real ability. Then why should they not 
sponsor a red Irish setter of the same kind, 
and thus put the breed, as a breed, on the 
same basis as the other varieties of gun 
dog and not be content, only, with isolated 
specimens that are encountered now and 
then? It is a consummation much to be 


desired. 


The Pheasant and 
Grouse Dog 
By R. A. Jenkins 


OR many years controversies have 
raged, pro and con, between advocates 
of the wide-ranging field type of bird dog 


and his opposite, the slower-working, 
ground-scenting setter and pointer. 
To one sportsman, the term “range” 


means that a dog should work fast and 
cast widely over a 
fairly large terri- 
tory; while, to an- 
other sportsman, 
the term suggests 
that a dog should 
work closely and 
under the control 
of the hunter at all 
times. The differ- 
ence in the rang- 
ing qualities of the 
bird dog depends 
very much upon 
the kind of birds 
hunted, and_ the 
type of country be- 
ing hunted over. 

It is not intend- 
ed in this article to 
compare the wide- 
ranging dog with 
the closer-working 
setter or pointer. 
It is the writer’s 
opinion that each 













fills the need of a dog for almost entirely 
different methods of hunting; so we shall 
leave the subject of the field trial type 
ot wide-ranging dog, so necessary to 
hunting the wide, open spaces of the 
western and mid-west prairies and open 
country of the South, until some future 
time. Let us then consider the outstanding 
qualities desired in the bird dog, to be 
hunted upon pheasants and grouse. 

In many parts of the East and North, 
the type of country and the thick covert of 
upland and swamp, where pheasants and 


the ruffed grouse are the sportsman’s 
favorite game birds, require a gun dog 


that works closely. 

The well-trained grouse and pheasant dog 
must be, of all things, stanch on point until 
the handler gives the word to go in. I do 
not mean by the term “stanch,” 
must be immune to using bird sense, for an 
old pheasant rooster will very seldom sit 
for a dog to point upon for any length of 
time. The pheasant will be most likely to 
sneak and run, and in this case the mechan- 
ically stanch dog is not of much account. 
In the case of the pheasant running, the 
dog which “knows his pheasants” will, at 
command, break point and trail the ring- 





dog—Jordan Farm 
Bolivar, 


A wise pheasant 
Jerry, owned by John Messer, 
Bm: ¥, 


neck until he finds it and again points, and 
will repeat this procedure as many times 
as is necessary, until the pheasant is finally 
flushed. This trailing or “roading” is what 
makes the real pheasant dog. 


N THE other hand, the dog, when 
working upon grouse, must be unfail- 
ingly stanch. Grouse lie very closely and 
frequent the densest of covert, hence the 
dog must be stanch and hold the bird until 
it is possible for the hunter to get into 
shooting position. 
The dog whose stanchness is questionable 
is of little use to the hunter. He may point 


and flush the bird, and then trail and re- | 
There are | 


peat, generally out of gun range. 
many excellent pheasant dogs that make a 
miserable showing upon grouse, as the 
pheasant has taught them to trail. 

The dog specializing upon grouse and 
pheasants should hunt with the hunter; in 
other words, he should range to and fro, 
always under the restrictions of the 
handler, but still hunting over and cover- 
ing closely a fair amount of ground. 

The setter or pointer, of the strictly gun 
dog type, should be well broken to the 
commands of “Steady!” “Ho!” and the like. 

It is, of course, very nice to have a dog 
retrieve, but it is the writer’s opinion that 
this is. not essential. I would personally 
much’ prefer a dog to concentrate on find- 
ing game, and stanchly pointing and work- 
ing it faultlessly. 


that the dog | 


| dogs than is usually found 
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A NEW FENCE 


FOR SMALL DOGS 
LOW PRICED 


Mesh Wire Fabric makes an ideal fence, heavy 
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Training the Trailer 
By L. E. Eubanks 


are a number of things about 

the sense of smell that every owner 

of a hunting dog should know. As 
a rule, dog men are insufficiently informed 
on the nature of smell and on its possibili- 
ties of development. They are inclined to 
expect too much of the dog in other re- 
spects—speed, endurance, understanding, 
obedience, etc.; but in this matter of “nose” 
a great many are too easily satisfied. 

In man, smell is the weakest of the 
special senses, sight, hearing, touch, taste, 
but in animals it is the strong- 
Our own weakness in scenting power, 
together with the mystery always sur- 
rounding the “nose accomplishments” of 
dogs, often makes what is really only medi- 
ocre work in trailing appear great. Unless 
a man has seen the real thing in a hunting 
he is easily persuaded that 
his rabbit dog, has a marvelous 


HERE 


est. 


“old Shep,” 
nose. 

And sometimes he has. But as a rule it 
takes “blood,” heredity, to give the delicate, 
accurate scenting power of a pointer or a 
hound. Any old cur can run a hot trail, 
but it takes the thoroughbred to properly 
handle the cold one. A scrub pointer may 
“stand” the covey satisfactorily, but if you 
mean business you are looking for the 
working pal that knows the game on 
singles—coveys are not so plentful as they 
once were. A pointer of class, properly 
trained, knows what he is _ pointing, 
whether it is a live, dead, or wounded bird, 
and has a characteristic attitude and ex- 
pression for each. More than one such dog 
on a point “talks” to his master in vain; 


| lucky the sportsman who owns such a one, 


and has learned just how to “read the 
signs.” 

And more of the possibilities: A first- 
class foxhound distinguishes between foot 
and body scents, and it often enables him to 
tell whether the game is fresh or tired, and 
stumbling, bese my or sound. Some 
bloodhounds actually “connect trails,” dis- 
playing great intelligence as well as nose; 
if the pursued man mounts a horse, some 
of these dogs will without hesitation fol- 
low the horse’s trail. 


TRAINING a dog for trailing, a man 
must remember that some dogs easily 
become “all nose’’; the thoroughbred blood- 
hound cares for nothing but the trail. A 
man buying a bloodhound for sporting 
purposes is usually disappointed; this dog 
cares too little for the chase or for the 
thing pursued. Crossed with foxhound, 
and properly trained, he makes a fairly 
good sporting dog. On the other hand, no 
trainer could make anything but a sight 
runner out of a greyhound. Remember 
these things, and do not expect too much 
in modifying nature. 

The only way to have a dog properly 
balanced in his regard for the trail and the 
animal that made it is to make him use 
both nose -and legs; he must have a good 
chase occasionally, and it must end victori- 
ously for him—to stimulate interest. 

Don’t permit pottering with a trail. The 
dog that does much of this is either a 
trailer and nothing else, or is lazy; because 
it seldom requires much more than one 
sniff. The first moment’s contact of the 
scent with the dog’s nostrils is decidedly 
the strongest, and every succeeding minute 
spent in “monkeying” with the trail (if he 
has found it at all) will weaken rather 








than strengthen the odor. 

Dogs on the run often swing off on a 
| new trail without slowing down, and this, 
| though reprehensible, shows the quickness 
| of scent—though it may be that the run- 


ning dog gets a scent somewhat quicker 
because of the deeper breathing incidental 
to muscular exertion. 

In case your dog is rather slow, develop- 
ment of good scent judgment is particular], 
desirable, as quickness and accuracy i 
making his decisions will enable him to 
push the game to cover more quickly per- 
haps than a faster dog with an inferior 
nose. Thus, in a way, nose will compensate 
for absence of speed; but speed can not 
take the place of scenting power on the 
trail, because, the faster a runner-trailer is, 
the better he must scent, else he quickl 
runs wild. 

No dog can succeed invariably; it is 
absurd for a handler to overlook modify- 
ing conditions. On a dry, breezy day the 
minute particles of odoriferous matter 
constituting an animal’s trail must be de- 
cidedly elusive and short-lived. Let us 
remember that the thing is beyond us even 
under ideal conditions, and not be too 
severe with the dog. Damp earth well pro- 
tected with bushes is good “holding 
ground,” though a heavy rain is as bad as 
wind in defeating the dog. 


CENT presupposes two conditions: A 
substance has no scent-giving proper- 
ties unless its specific gravity is at least fif- 
teen times that of hydrogen; secondly, a re- 
ceptive condition of the animal’s smelling 
apparatus—obviously, there is (for all prac- 
tical purposes) nq scent unless it is sensed. 
The first condition can be dismissed by 
stating that it always exists in dealing with 
animal effluvia. If it did not, there would 
be no pointers nor trailers—nor any reason 
for this article. 

But the existence of the second condition 
is not so dependable, that is, the highest 
degree of receptivity to an odor. Sickness, 
anything that lowers the tone of your dog’s 
general health, will quickly affect his sense 
of smell. House dogs have no nose, to speak 
of, and would be failures even if they came 
of hound blood, because of the life they 
lead. Indoor living, insufficient exercise, 
coddling, and overfeeding will ruin the best 
hunting dog extant. Such an existence is 
unnatural for the sporting dog, whatever 
may be argued for the house dogs. 

Many good dogs have had their smelling 
power impaired by catarrh. This disease 
is a good deal more common among our 
canine pals than some men believe, and it 
has about the same effect on smell and 
general physical tone as it does with people. 
The olfactory membrane must be moist; 
dryness, or a too thick coating of mucus, 
greatly reduces the smelling power. 

Of course, coddling and stuffing are not 
the only ways in which smell may be in- 
jured. Frequent colds may lead to catarrhal 
conditions. If you are careless of your dog. 
assuming that he can always care for him- 
self, he will get more than one cold that 
could just as well be avoided. 

Retrievers are particularly liable to colds. 
Warm and wet from his work, the dog sits 
shivering, perhaps, in the cool of the eve- 
ning or in a raw wind, until his master is 
all packed and ready for the homeward 
hike. Next day the dog has the sniffles. 
running eyes, no appetite, etc. Blanket your 
dog when necessary, think of his welfare. 
and do anything to keep his health and con- 
dition up to the mark, if you expect him to 
retain a first-class nose. 
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Queries 
The Chow Dog 


Editor:—What outlook is there in breeding 
chow dogs? Are they hard to raise and sus- 
ceptible to disease? Can you advise me as to 
what books to buy that will give me the required 
information?—W,. J. H., Illinois. 


Answer:—The chow is considered as hardy as 
most any of the other breeds and therefore should 
not be any more difficult to raise. At the present 
time the breed is very popular and there seems 
to be a constant demand for puppies. There are 
a number of books that give the standards of the 
breeds and others that supply the information 
as to the care of dogs in health and in disease. 
I would suggest, ‘‘Dogcraft” and ‘‘Dog Keeping 
for the Amateur.”” The former sells for $2, the 
latter for $1.50 per copy, and these, as well 
as any other books on dogs, may be obtained 
through this department.—A. F. H. 


The Operation of Field Trials 
Editor:—Can you give me a few ideas as to 
the conduct of field trials and the duties of the 
field marshal?—G. F., Mass. 


Answer:—Recently there was an exhaustive 
serial published on this subject which we under- 
stand will soon be in book form. We might 
briefly say that the dogs compete in braces, and 
after all of them have run their heats the best 
are selected and rebraced until one, two or three 
dogs are found whose performances are better 
than the others, and they are therefore named by 
the judges as the winners. The Derby is for 
dogs whelped sometime during the preceding year 
of the time of the trials. The All-Age, as its 
name implies, is for dogs of any age. It is the 
duty of the field marshal to lay out the course 
and guide the field trial party over them; to 
see that the ground rules are enforced; to ob- 
serve order and to look after the general man- 
agement while the dogs are in competition, inso- 
far as his work does not conflict with the orders 
of the judges.—A. F. 


Gun-Shy and Bird-Shy 

Editor:—I have a male Llewellyn setter that is 
gun-shy and would like to know if this would 
have any bearing on a litter of puppies when 
he is bred. Would you advise breeding to a 
Gordon setter? I have tried almost every way 
to break this dog of his gun-shyness, but have 
not succeeded so far. When he scents birds he 
trembles and lies down, and will not move for 
about an hour, even though you leave the place. 


When he finally comes he hunts as_ though 
nothing happened, until he scents birds again, 
and then repeats the thing. Can you suggest 


any way of breaking this dog of the fault?— 
E. J. D.,. Me. 


Answer:—Your dog is not only gun but bird- 
shy as well, and while you have said nothing 
of the methods you have employed in his train- 
ing the cause of this unfortunate condition is 
solely due to improper early training. Such a 
dog is one of the most difficult to do anything 


with. It may be that some other trainer is re- 
sponsible, but if you will write again and give 
a full synopsis of the methods that have been 


shall be better prepared to answer 
more intelligently. As these faults are acquired 
characteristics, it is not generally thought that 
they are transmitted. I would not advise crossing 
him with a Gordon.—A. F. H. 
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Russian wolfhounds, with coyote kill. 
Owned by Geo. E. Hineman 





ealth 


of your Dos 
conducted by 


A.A.Hermann,DV5. 


Treatment for Affected Eye 


Question:—_-My three-year-old police dog has a 
bad eye, she keeps it half closed and it looks dark, 
seems to have a film over it at times and then 
again it seems to be clear. Can you tell me 
what to do for it?—O. E. D., Colo. 


Answer:—A solution of argyrol, 20 per cent, 
may be put into the affected eye or both eyes 
three times daily. Murine eye remedy may also 
prove effective. Feed raw foods such as raw 
beef on bones, ground raw carrot or tomatoes 
and livestock bran.—A. A. H 


Dog Boots 
Question:—How can I make some dog boots?— 


G. W. P., Pa. 

Answer:—Take an old pair of leather mit- 
tens, cut crosswise where thumb sews on, then 
slip this over dog’s foot and trim down to a snug 
fit. Now take small-bladed knife and cut small 
slits in boot and lace on like a moccasin. Tie 
lace in hard knot or dog will pull them off.— 


R. T., Mont. 


Try Lime and Sulphur Dip 
Question:—I have four dogs that have gotten 
an itch, and I would like to know what will cure 
them, also what is good for a dog dip, and how 
much and how to use. Also a good worm medi- 
cine.—M. M. M., Va. 


Answer:—The cheapest and most. effective 
mange medicine is the official lime and sulphur 
dip, applied full strength, two or three times a 
week. Flowers of sulphur in lard may be used. 
The premises and sleeping quarters should also 
be thoroughly disinfected. A number of very 
efficient worm medicines are advertised in Ovurt- 
poor Lire columns.—A. A. H 


Treatment for Chorea 
Question:—I have a Boston brindle bull terrier, 


two years and six months old, and he has 
chorea. Any advice that you could give to help 
his ccndition would be greatly appreciated.— 
Ba Be Was tts. Ve 


Answer:—Chorea is a_ disturbance of 
nervous system, and diseases of the nerves are 
very difficult to treat. Give 10 drops three times 
a tablespoonful of water. Feed generously on raw 
foods, and encourage the maximum of outdoor 
daily of solution bromide of gold with arsenic in 
exercise.—A. A. H 


Clipping Puppy Tails 


Question:—I have a springer bitch that is 
soon to whelp and I would like to know how 
short to cut the pups tails.—F. J. C., Kans. 

Answer:—+Springer puppy tails should be cut 
immediately after birth to obtain best results. 
Hemorrhage should be _ checked by 
compression or cauterization. 
is one joint less than half.—A. A. H. 


Proper Diet for Bull Terrier 
Question:—I have a three-year-old bull terrier 
which I have fed ground beef and pork, mixed 
with rice, rolled oats, and farina, half and half. 
The above is fed once daily, about 1 to 1% 
pounds. Is this correct?—-W. C. P., Jil. 


Answer:—A diet such as you are following is 
destined soon to produce a set of decayed teeth 
and foul breath, obesity, asthma, and a listless- 
ness due to toxemia. The average life of a 
bull terrier is about fifteen years, and on such a 
diet the life span would be cut in half. 


Pork is never recommended, and‘a diet of 
natural foods, containing all of the essential 
vitamins, though not as tasty, is more conducive | 


to health. Feed at least one-half of his food raw, 
beef or neck bones or ox tail, raw liver once a 
week, ground raw carrot, or other vegetable or 
fruit, hard dog cakes, and a generous portion of 
raw bran, such as is fed to live stock. Feed one- 
third each of meat, cereal, and vegetable.—A. A. 


H. 
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FOOD 


The sport dog—brilliant 
worker of the field, with 
senses keenly alert in a 
marvelous body of tire- 


must be right. Ken-L- 
Ration contains all of 
the necessary food ele- 
ments for the field dog. 
Refuse substitutes. Ask for 
Ken-L-Ration by name, 


Chappel Bros., Inc. 
112 Peoples Ave. 


Rockford, ——“—"—> 
Ill. 





























QYou have nohome if you have no dog 


& 7 i> T 99 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. 

Dept. of Agriculture as the safest Fail 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 


dosage. Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE C. P. CO. Box 10 McNEILL, MISS. 





AK FT 8 en OF es 


ALk BREEDS REL/ SAY hada Bown 


ERFECTION 

foot = in qonventont sizes, by Pet zon 
Stores everywhere. 

Order Ioeaily, or rif you prefer, we will ship 

ibs. 6Oc, or 10 ibs. $1.00 

to sos in the United States, all charges 
Your dogs or puppies wil! relish 

ON, a balanced meat cereal food, 


BATTLE CREEK MICHICAN 





UICKLY REMOVED 
WORM S COIS 


This modern worm expeller, safe and sure for both dogs 


and pups, removes hook and round worms. etrachlior- 
tylene). "Mailed you in assorted size capsules $1. Ask for 
Harco literature describing other dog medicines at r 
prices. arco Conditioner 50c; Mange Remedy $1; Ta 
wormer $1; Laxatives 50c. Order direct. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded—the Harco plan that has 
made thousands of Harco users. 


HARRISON CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Dept. 73 uincy, Illinois. 












The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world cun 
offer. Home guards, loyal | 
companions, useful and 
Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 


ComradeFarm Kennels | 
Galion, Ohio 


COONHOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of night 
dogs than is usually found are invited to get in touch 
with us about our coonhounds and combination hunters 
trained by experts on wild game along river bottoms 
We have both open and silent trailers that are being 
worked every night and each dog is in tip-top condition 
Prices $50.00 to $200.00 each, shipped on trial with safe 
delivery guaranteed. 


LaRUE KENNELS 


Dent's Condition PillS 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c, 


DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH. N. Y, 





LaRUE, OHIO 
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‘SnakeLore 


by W.A.Bevan 


Hoop Snake Wrongly Named 








Editor:—There is a question that has several 
times been asked and answered through papers 
that make a business of answering such ques- 
tions. It is, “Is there any such snake as the 
hoop snake?” Answers have been published from 
heads of some of our largest zoos, denying S 
existence. Still they will not pay the expense of 
having one captured and sent to them. They 
know that something does not exist just because 
they have not seen one. Which is evidence— 
these men, or neighbors that you have known 
for years who tell they have seen them alive and 
rolling and have seen them dead? You can find 


many such neighbors whose word you would take 
on any other subject. We do not have them 
here, but only one county away we have heard 


of them all our lives. Also in Kansas, some years 
and probably they are there yet. 


sometimes milk 


ago, 


Another question: Do snakes 





cows? They tell us that it is impossible, yet I 
have heard of a few cases near here, one, an 
eyewitness to the act, our nearest neighbor, a 
woman whose word I have no reason to doubt. 
Another case I heard of some years ago and 
knew the man well. But, unfortunately, he is 
dead now and so we can not refer to him. I have 
heard of a number of other cases, some of the wit- 
nesses named being people I knew _ personally, 
and others I knew by reputation. 

I believe that live specimens of the hoop snake 


can be procured if wanted. But if people would 
rather its existence than know the truth, I 


deny 
suppose not convince them.—W’. R. 


Py that we 


Martin, Pa. 


can 


Snakes Met—In Passing 


Editor:—I have lived in Oklahoma since 1889. 
I was connected with the United States Geo- 
logical Survey and the Commission to the Five 
Civilized Tribes from 1895 to 1906, the 





United 
Indian 
Tribes 








States Geological Survey in surveying 
Territory and the Commission to the I 
in allotting the land to the tribes. A cadastral 
survey was necessary before the allotments were 
made, consequently, I spent from 1895 until 
1903 in the field making these surveys. The 
Indian Territory abounded in game, such as deer, 
turkey, prairie chicken, quail, duck, and squirrel, 
also bear was found in the Kiamichi and Jack 
Fork Mountains. There was fish in abundance 
in all streams, but this was to be a snake story. 
We | in this country, only three species 
of poisonous snakes in the rattler family, which 
comprises, first of all, the diamond. Next is 
the coon or velvet tail; the prairie and the ground 
rattler. The latter is a very small midget. I 
have found them with nine to twelve rattles that 


than 10 to 12 it 
in diameter. 
also, but larger 
think I « 
measured more 


would not measure more 
and not than 3¢ inch 
The prairie rattler is small 
than the ground rattler. I do 

killed one of these snakes that 
than 2'%4 feet in length. The coon or velvet tai 
attains a length of, I would say, not to exceed 
4 to 5 feet, but it is very large around, some- 
uring as much as 5 inches in diameter. 
rattler I have n 


more 


not 


times meas 
The largest - diamond 
was feet 2 inches long. I once found a 
1895, in what is now the northeastern 
Atoka County. The male was 7 feet 2 
long; the female measured 5 feet; the 
his rattles broken off and had only the 
This least 5 incl i 

His was as broad 


ever s 
alive 7 
pair in 
part ot 
inches 
male had 
button. 


was at 


sr ike 


diameter. head across as my 


fist, and I wear an 8% size glove. I extracted 
his fangs and, while I did not measure them 
I am safe in saying they were more than a 
inch long, and I would say as large at least as 
the lead of a Th 


No. 2 Koh-I-Noor pencil. 

like a hypodermic needle. 
that had been killed 
north of McAlester, which 
inches long after his head had 


were constructed exactly | 
I saw a diamond rattler 


in Buck-a-luc 


measured 8 


ksa Gap, 


feet 2 





been shot off. This snake was killed by a man 
na Dock Hurd, who was hunting deer in 
Se veer of 1890. He was riding horseback, 
and his hounds were running ahead. The snake, 





struck at him, barely missing 
by. This was the largest 
I ever saw. The skin measured 
inches in diameter when stuffed 


without warning, 
his leg as he 
diamond rattler 
as much as 6 
with bran. 

The cottonmouth 
only other poisonous 





rode 


and the copperhead the 


snakes in this 


are 
country. 





a 


RATTLER 


Texas diamond-back rattlesnake in sage 
brush. Photo by W. A. Bevan 


the most vicious snake of 
He strikes without any warning and 


The cottonmouth is 
them all 


will follow you for an opportunity to strike. 
One evening about dusk, while hunting deer, 
I was standing on a prominence looking into 


the valley below, when I heard a commotion in 
the leaves at the bottom of a dry run. I finally 
determined the cause of the disturbance, which 
proved to be a velvet tail of about 4 feet in 
length. His progress was very slow; he was in 
such a condition that he could hardly crawl. 
[ did not discover his trouble until after 
skinning When I had done this, I found 
his body had been punctured in a dozen or more 
places by buck deer. The sharp points of the 
deer’s hoof had penetrated the skin. I do not 
remember whether he had all his rattles or not.— 
J. Be Moore, Tulsa, Okla, 


Answe: Your article indicates that there 
were more and larger diamond-backs in Oklahoma 
3 than there have recent 
years. The snake you call coon or velvet tail 
is probably the banded rattler (C. horridus).— 
W. A. Be 


him. 


thirty years ago been in 


Announcement of Outdoor 
Life Awards 
(Continued from page 11) 


1898-9 served sixteen months in the Philip- 
pine Islands in the Spanish-American War. 
He returned to Corvallis, Ore., in 1900 
and began the propagation of game birds. 
He has been superintendent of the Oregon 
State Game Farms for nineteen years. 
Oregon liberated 1,643 Hungarian par- 
tridges in 1929, 

The basis for Ourpoor Lire’s recogni- 
tion of Mr. Simpson’s work lies in his 
unusual success in the artificial propaga- 
tion of Hungarian partridges. Believing 


that he could give our readers a brief 
synopsis of his experiences raising this 
bird, which will prove valuable to con- 
servationists in all parts of the country 


where the Hun is adaptable, we have asked 
Mr. Simpson for such a _ statement. It 
follows: 

“The bobwhite is beyond a doubt the 
most popular bird among all classes in 
the United States today, but the Hun- 
garian partridge is attracting more atten- 
tion among sportsmen than any other 
game bird. As the demand increases, and 
the supply of wild trapped birds from 
Europe decreases, as it surely will, state 
game departments will be forced to raise 
their own Hungarian partridges in cap- 
tivity. Wild trapped Hungarian par- 
tridges make very poor breeders in cap- 
tivity. At the Oregon State Game Farms 
we now have the fourth generation in 
captivity, tamer and more easily handled 
than pheasants, but it costs more to pro- 
duce partridge eggs than pheasant 


eggs, 
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for the reason that each individual pair 
must be yarded separately. 


S67 JUNGARIAN partridges have many 
traits strictly their own, and when 

pair decide to team up, for the season 
least, they usually mean it. European au- 
thorities claim that they mate for life, bu: 
experiments carried on at the Oregon Stat 
Game Farms prove that they do not alway 
select the same mates the second year, even 
when given an opportunity to do so. Each 
pair is given an individual breeding pen 
during the laying season, and a scrap to 
the finish is the inevitable result when an 
attempt is made to add a second female 
to the breeding pen. They are most de- 
voted parents, and at hatching time the 
male assists in hovering and caring for 
the brood. While we raise the majority 
of our partridges with bantam hens, there 
is no question but what a larger per cent 
of the young birds can be raised when the 
parent birds are permitted to hatch and 
rear their own young, each brood yarded 
separately, 

“Young Hungarians are not as wild and 
fligtty as young pheasants, and when 
raised in an inclosure having 2-inch mesh 
wire overhead seldom if ever fly up against 
the top wire until after they are too large 
to make their escape through the netting, 
but gradually get wilder as they mature. 

“Food for young partridges is all-im- 
portant. We have had best results by 
feeding, sparingly, finely chopped young 
onion tops, lettuce, cottage cheese, chick 
grain, chick starter mash, wheat flakes, 
Spratt’s pheasant meal, hard-boiled eggs 
(whites of the eggs only), and maggots. 
Some variety, to be sure, for the chick 
grain alone is a mixture of grains and 


4 


seeds. The maggots must be thoroughly 
matured, propagated properly, and fed in 
limited quantities. The birds do best in 


yards planted to rape, and seem to feed 
on the aphides rather than on the plant 
itself. 

“Young partridges require sunshine and 
plenty of it. In fact it is a difficult task 
to raise them in the absence of favorable 
weather.” 


Note:—Announcement of the personnel of 
the Outdoor Life Award Committee for 1930 
will be made in an early issue. Meanwhile sug¢- 
gestions from readers as to prospective candi- 
dates for the 1930 awards are solicited, and will 
be held for the attention of the committee. 


Big Game On The Roof of 
Asia 
(Continued from page 17) 

sion. Obviously they understood us as little 
as we understood them. The result was 
that when others of them approached they 
surrounded us and took us with them, while 
others still took charge of the caravan. 

We were taken only about 200 yards, and 
there came upon two yurts, or collapsible 
huts, and a tent. Our escort was made up, 
by this time, of the better part of a dozen 
men, all armed with rifles, but, although 
they seemed excited, their attitude was not 
threatening. They ordered us off our 
horses, and led us into one of the yurts, 
but they did not seem to notice me when 
I took my saddle bags from the saddle and 
carried them with me. 


NSIDE the yurt there were six Mongols 

who were seated about a little fire smok- 
ing. There was a decided air of indifference, 
but I joined the circle and lit my pipe, trying 
to appear friendly but getting no response. 
Morden and Mohamed Rahim came in pres- 
ently, and after them came the caravan 
bashi and the guide. We tried to find out 





who their leader was, but we failed. Still | 


we were satisfied that no particular trouble 
would result, for these Mongols all wore 
the regular Russian cap with the Soviet 
star on it. If they had any connection 
with the Russians we felt that we would 
be perfectly safe, for our Russian papers 
were of the best. 

We explained our mission, and told them 
that we were Americans, but none of that 
information made the slightest impression 
on them. The word American was evi- 
dently a new one to them. Certainly they 
did not know its meaning. They looked 
at our papers, which they could not 
read and did not understand, and finally, 
after some difficulty, they asked us 
through our guide, who understood them 
slightly, if we had any Mongol papers. 
We explained as well as possible that 
we did not, and showed them our Rus- 
sian papers. This last bit of informa- 
tion did not help matters any, and we 
noticed, too, that a number of soldiers 
outside the yurt were apparently very ex- 
cited indeed. Some were coming and going 
all the time, always carrying their rifles, 
and we realized that we were at the mercy 
of a dozen or fifteen—possibly more—well- 
armed barbarians. 

Certainly we had failed to make much of 
an impression, and, when they realized that 
we had no Mongol papers, 
whisper among themselves. By this time we 
heard our caravan arrive, and when our in- 
different Mongol host had paid no attention 
to us for several minutes, and all of them 
but two had left the yurt, we decided that 
it was time for us to go out and make 
camp. 


OHAMED RAHIM started out first, 
and, as he approached the door, a 
Mongol standing there shouted something 
and roughly pushed him back. Mohamed 
did not know the meaning of this sudden 
attack, and took a step forward again. 
This time the big Mongol shouted 
again, struck him in the face, and felled 
him to the floor. Morden and I leaped 
to our feet, wondering what was up, 
and instantly a group of Mongols came 
dashing in from outside. A dozen entered, 
and the crowded place became a bedlam 
of excited and shouting men. There were 
only five of us, against triple our numbers, | 
and furthermore not one of us was armed, 
for we had left our guns on our saddles, | 
hoping to make an impression of friendli- 
ness. For a moment we tried to keep the 
vildly shouting men back, but we knew that 
it was hopeless. In the dim light from the 
fire in the center of the yurt I could make 
out nothing but confusion. The air was 
filled with shouts and yells, and then I felt 
two of the Mongols seize me by the shoul- 
ders. I was thrown to the floor with a jar 
that made my head spin, and I lay there, 
trying not to lose my presence of mind. 
That the situation was dangerous, I knew. 
How dangerous it might prove to be I had 
no means of telling, but we were prisoners 
-that was obvious. I saw Morden lying 
_ still beneath a couple of Mongols who 
had floored him, and by now the three na- 
tives who belonged to our caravan had been 
overpowered as well. I closed my eyes and 
tried to visualize the problem that faced us, 
but it was difficult. We were in one of the 
most remote regions of a wildly barbaric 
land. More than a thousand miles of desert 
lay between us and civilization, and al- 
most all I knew was that life is very 
cheap indeed amid the desolation of the 
Gobi Desert. 
(Next Issue: Conclusion—Tortured) 
Copyright, 1928, by James L. Clark 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSER- 


TION FOR READERS. 


less number of accounts in this department. 


Display rates on application. No advertisement inserted for less than 

ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an end- 
Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 

For the protection 


Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preceding date of issue. 


of both advertisers and readers we 
persons with your advertisement. 
thousands of sportsmen—men in 


all 


walks of 


require that you submit 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
life, 


as references the names of two reputable 
AND RECREATION is read monthly by 
distributed all over America—and you will find 


this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
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‘““GAME FARMING” 


By Horace Mitchell 
A text-book telling how to raise: 
Pheasants, Quail, Wild Ducks & 

Ornamental Birds 

by the most up-to-date and economical 
methods. 
Completely illustrated. 
$2.50 per copy postpaid. 
Send orders to: 


Haley Publishing Company 
Dept. A. P. O. Box 341 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 








MACKENSEN GAME FARM 











TITTITIIIII II 


MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Breeders of Superb Ring Necked 
Pheasants of the Montcalm 
Strain 
We are now booking orders for young Ring- 
necks of both sexes for September, October and 

November delivery. The Montcalm strain 
birds is especially vigorous and ha They 
withstand rigorous winter and will stay within 
reasonable bounds if provided with a regular 
food supply. 


ol 
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Montcalm pheasants are compact, stro! and 
swift in flight and of brilliant plumage. Th 
are ideal for stocking estates and | 
Prices reasonable. Safe delivery and fair deal- 
ing guaranteed. 
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reserves, 
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Have for sale a large number Ring- : 

neck pheasants, Hungarian part- MONTCALM GAME 

ridges, Mallard ducks, Call ducks, AR} 

Bob White quail, Valley quail, and R. F. D. No. 3 

practically anything in the line of Box B, 

game and fancy birds, and animals. Phoenixville, Pa. 
William J. Mackensen Yardley, Pa. 
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ae Wire Netting at Wholesale 


Buy 


Aa at 


Dealer 











e 
~ nterested in fur ng? Then 
a ps 1 means own a copy of the Year Book 

the Silver Fox and Fur Farming Indus- 


YEAR®. 
BO OR ties: 176 pages, beautifully printed and 
illustrated. Tells all aboutfur farming: 


how to build pens, how to feed, how to skin, | 
today for your copy. Send 25c to cover mail 
American National Fox & Fur Breeders 
Official registration organization of the fur bre: 
484 McKnight Bidg. Minneapolis 












MAKI FOXES 


HAVE PLACED for sale a number of matched 
and selected pairs of SILVER FOXES proven 
breeders and 1930 pups pale, light and medium 
silver. Every fox clear color large, well furred 
and with a beautiful white tip brush, 
that bring the big pr Auction Sales. 
Prices ten per cent above pelt value 


the kind 


ices at 


Come and select your foxes. 


Zim, Minnesota 


Maki Silver Fox Farm 








Join American Trappers Associa 
a = bags Z SPOR’ - ome AN, 


TRAPPERS ; 


do your bit to help pono eg 
Write for particulars. AMERICAN “TRAPPERS ‘ASSOCIA- 


























TION, Dept. H. 174 E. Long St., Columbus , Ohio. 
MUSKRATS, ROCKY MOUNTAIN large, dark, fine 
furred, strong breeders Write for prices. Guarantee 
live delivery. Harry I sunker, Moffat, Colo. 
FERRETS, WHITE AND Brown. Shipped C. 0. D 
$5 discount on lot orders. Paul S. Almendinger, Pros- 
pect, Ohio. 11-3 
QUALITY MINK, MARTEN, Silver Badger, Fox, Rac- 
coon, Fox Rabbits. Brogden Farms, Rush Lake, Wis. 
11-3 
FANCY PHEASANTS, OLD and young, reasonable. 
Fred Frick, Box 545, Laramie, Wyoming. 11-2 
BLUE FOXES. PEN raised hardy prolific choice 
strains. Priced right. E Kulbeck, Havre, Mon- 
tana. 










A big saving on wire — in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal Wh 

prompt deliver: 
Chicago, San 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1252 Tyler St. N. E. 









prices and 
from our large stocks at Clinton, Mass., 
rancisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Latest Catalog Free on Request 












Minneapolis, Minn. 








2,000 PHEASANTS 


still available for immediate delivery. 


‘Game Bird Breeding,”’ 62 page booklet, best 
treatise published. Price 50c. 


OTTO BEYER GAME FARMS 


PORTAGE WISCONSIN 














RAISE CHINCHILLA 
FUR RABBITS f's.05s072 


We Supply Stock 
d pay you following rices for al’ you rais 
Chinehillas average 








each— New Zealar sd 
Whites $2 each .32- page illustrated book ,catalc 
and contract, also » Copy of Fur Farming maca- 
zine,tells how to a rabbits for “~ profits, all for 10c. ddress 
OUTDCOR ENTER RISE CO., Box 1020 Holmes Park, Missouri 


f ‘HE MIC AL 


the fur 






“NEVERFAIL 


WILSON’S — 
help you get 


will 





the cream of 

















furs of animals that den up I i ytie t 
dens—brings nimals t i inj 
to fur or flesh ear by he best 
trapper nd hunters lela er NOW, and 
start making REAL mone in furs this ason, =T 
order of six sent postpaid for one dollar. Vilson Ma 
facturing Company, Dept. L, Box 81, Quincy, Illin 
11-9 
GET INTO A_ Busi 1a i gl 
profitable and i in Ra have 
limited number of 2 Nova 8S and 
Quebee Mink, desc f the sar won 
more prizes last f at the Portlar ar 
other two exhibitors, that I will t a 
save building additional pens. Nova Scoti 
Longmont, Colo 
TARNEDGE-BORESTONE STRAIN } $ 
per pair. Early selection ir ide everal from sor 
of Grand Show Champions, Pri mus Silver Black Fox 
Ranch, Middlefield, Ohio 11-2 
MINK, THE WORL D’S Finest Northern Que 
Backed by 15 years’ selective breeding. Alaska Silve 
Fox Farms, Lake Placid, N. Y. 1] 
MINKS FOR SALE. Complete ~ dest ription and 4 
mailed on request. Black Rock Fur Farm, Route 8 


Spokane, Wash. 11-3 








CHINCHILLAS, EIGHT MONTHS does $i; Buck 
$2.50 3uck free with three does Ya Rabbitry 
Amana, Iowa. ie. 
RACCOON, . FOXES, MINK nd skunk for Buck- 

eye State Fur Ranch, Morrow, Ohio 












Outdoor Life e] Outdoor Recreation 


Birds and Animals Kennel , Kennel 
a \RKANSAS COONHOUNDS HUNTED and trained in ON ACCOUNT CLOSED season where we shoot, sacri- 


FOX BREEDERS! Waeuré Authorined Disctbuters the Ozark mountains. Extra highclass coonhounds fice brace ideal shooting dogs 3 years old. Fast, wide, 
° kor zoe French Remedy Com- $100.00. Extra highelass combination reehounds $50.00. all-day hunters; lots of actual experience; both gooa 




















pany’s New Improved (¢ ICIDE. 3-1 Highclass coonhounds $75.06. Highclass combination retrievers; steady and staunch, the kind to get limit 
ICIDE CAPSULES treehounds $40.00. Good average tieehounds $30.00. Old over each day. Experienced quail and chicken. On ap- 
For Round Worms, Tape Worms and Hook Worms coonhounds $25.00. Young coonhounds nicely started proval, $50 each. Real ones. Frazier Poultry Farm, 


in Two Sizes from the best cooners in western Arkansas, $15.00 each. Frazier Station (Shelby County), Tenn. 
































No.2 Halt Strength for the teenie weenie little fellows | Extra highclass foxhounds $50.00 and $75.00. Choice YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied, We have the finest 
= Roe of £0 Unnonioe $1. deerhounds $50.00. Champion rabbit hounds $20.00. puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
Price: Box of 500 Capsules $20. Mixed breed treehounds $35.00. _Blacktan coonhound pups able. Llewellyn Setters, Springer Spaniels, Wire and 
Colorado Supply House | seven months old $8.00 each, $15.00 pair. Ten days trial. Smooth Fox Terriers, Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Ter- 

854 Federal Boulevard De nver, Colorado Reference_furnished. Ed. Ferguson, Booneville, Ark. | riers, Bostons, Pekingese and Pomeranians. Satisfaction 
aH | COON HUNTERS! TRY one of our top-notch straight guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
| Cooners, trained in Okaw river bottoms and _ hills Denver. Colo. tf 











\ SQUAB© BOOK ©FREE re ggg mg Bigg ee gg emigye > guar- OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois. Offers for sale 
} anteed to tree and bay Coon, Skunk, Opossum. Have sti tre d coon, skunk and opossum hounds. Fox, wolf 
bs sell by millions to richtrade. Raisedin ae t aot : “ a “a extra goo , 8 a poss b » We 

oa i two-cent stamp for postage on | ‘failers, day broken on Mink. Old Cooners, good for | and coyote hounds, Cracker Jack rabbit hounds. choice 

latest free 48-p. book how to breed and profit by a few more seasons hunting. Fine blooded youngsters young dogs well started on game. Also pointers and 

new fast sales method. Plymouth Rock barking up, We offer sportsmen a square deal and test | setters, all dogs sent for trial. Descriptive Price List, 

la - Squab Co., 429 H St., Melrose, Mass our hounds on wild game before shipping. Catalog ten cents. 5-tt 
a “7 . . 




















































me free. Write. Ee 3. Adams. _Ramsey,_Tiinols. — | GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS, also known as 
LIVE MUSKRATS, BLACK or Brown. Prompt delivery EXTRA HIGH CLASS Coonhounds $75 and $100. Ex- New Germain Pointer or Everyuse dog. Stanch point- 
tra high class coon, skunk, opossum hounds $75. — ers, trail, tree, retrieve land or water. All-around gun 






We are experienced and_ reliable. Finest Quality | 3 8 i y g 
Muskrats will reach youein perfect condition. Large High class combination tree hounds $50. Good average dog. Intelligent, watchful companion for man or child 


solicited. Write for | tree hounds $30 and $40. Coon, cat, bear, wolf, fox, Puppies $50 and up, from the best imported sires and 

























Contracts and Foreign Orders . vt Me : “ 
Prices. W. A. Gibbs & - Son, Dept. N-57, Chester, Pa all around hunting hounds $50. Partly trained two dams money can buy. Dr. Charles Thornton, Missoula, 
a ee year old hounds $20. Old coon and cat hounds good Mont. 10-6 
PLUMER’S ALASKAN STANDARD minks, together for a season or two $20. Rabbit hounds $20, Trial eA CRIFICE > > : : 
with feeding schedules and other information furnished | gjjowed. 25 years a shipper. References your State. SACRIFICE REAL PAIR coon and opossum hounds, 
with them, insure success in the mink business sook, | Henry Fort, Fort Smith, Ark. ‘ 4 years, full hounds, open trailers, stayers and stick- 
| 4 ~ ers, the real kind to get game with. Over twenty coon 













‘Minks and Mink Raising,’’ $2.00. Plumer’s Fur Farms, | ———————————— 
nace He : "*: | ADAMS NO-MO RUNNING Fits remedy, has been | past season, $35 each. ‘Trial. Must have room for 




















































Barnesboro, Pennsylvania. j 
ME a : es od ne the used successfully by hundreds of dog owners. Large chickens. No plugs. Frazier Poultry Farms, Frazier 
INK. ieee + yells 2 —— pore , al. - | size bottle, treatment for four dogs, $1.00. Stops fits Station (Shelby County), Tenn. 

inest yo 7@ ever raised. Also a pa of prove i enty- rg ighly rec od f sar- . ee : 
breeders that we will sell at a very reasonable price | co Reson four hours. ; ye a bas ar- | THE LaRUE KENNELS, LaRue, Ohio, are headquarters 
for this class of stock. A, A. Weber, Hilbert, Wis Coptic mange, eczema and fleas in dogs. try Adams | ‘for highly trained coonhounds, beagles, harriers, 

2 Lea —**_____ | famous Black Tongue remedy and Worm Expeller, each | ,jredales, spaniels and retrievers especially suited to 

MINK—1930 YOUNG, dark, Northern Minnesota stock, | $1.00. Results guaranteed or money back. Adams | the needs of exacting sportsmen who want the best 
125 pairs or in trios to offer. Special price on quan- | Supply Company, Ramsey, Illinois. | Please refer to our display ads in dog department of 
rice Merickel, Wadena Minne) one’ Pack. MEN; | RABBIT HOUNDS, GUN and field broken, crackerjack | this_magazine. 

a Oe een a are wre brush and briar hunter; long eared type Beagles, and | pURE BRED American Fox hounds, Walker, Goodman 
WE INVITE YOUR inspection of our Yukon and Que- | Fox and Beagle crossed.’ Offer high class Foxhounds, and July strains. Trained hunters on Red Fox and 
bee Mink. Youngsters and proven bree lers, Also trained on Rabbits; spotted, bluetick and tan colors. Coyote. Offer some fast hounds, that are hunters, dead 
Muskrat Kits. Literature free. LaBars Fur Farm, Height 14 to 20 inches; age 2 to 4 years, $25.00 to | game and stayers with the grit. Started hounds and 
Austin, Minn. 35.00 each; ten days’ trial; money-back guarantee. | pups bred in the purple. Write L. J. Adams, Ramsey, 














































































Illinois. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS: Puppies and youngsters who 
will hunt this fall, Springbok of Ware, Avandale & 


MINK FOR SALE, 1930 pen raised, $50 per pair. Write or wire. L. J. Adams, Ramsey, Illinois. 
Also beaver and silver foxes, old and young. If in- CQONHOUNDS. THE SOUTHERN Farm Coonhound 
terested write Glesener Fur Farm, Warroad, Minn. 10-2 Kennels, Selmer, Tenn., oldest and largest business 



































FLYING SQU IRRELS. PETS supre Mated pair, of its kind on earth, offers real coonhounds and com- | Beechgrove strains. A few brood matrons. Priced to 
express paid, safe delivery guaranteed, $5; two pairs bination hunters trained after the wild game in its | sell, G. A. Sigel, Jr., Box 28-B, R. 4, Racine, Wis. 
$7.50. Wildwoods Fur Farm, Woodville, Texas. | native haunts. _ Free trial before you buy. Write for 30 BLACKTAN COON Hounds, 20 Bluetick combination 
MONGOLIAN PHEASANTS: EARLY hatched, excellent | ¢atalog_and_ price list. 10-2 hounds; 15 Redbones; 30 Spotted Rabbithounds 
breeders; limited number, $12 per pair. Rowland BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, Fox Hounds. Stud Trained and tested on wild game. Hound and Sporting 

Retrum, | Peterson, Mi nn, | dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready to train Catalog free. Kaskaskia, D19, Herrick, Illinois. 
FOR SALE—FERRETS and raccoons. Write for de- | #!80 pups ready to ship. Brood and show stock a spe- | SETTERS AND POINTERS, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
scription and prices. W. H. Campbell, Route No, 2, | Cialty. Dogs of each above breed, at Public Stud. | and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear 
New London, Ohio. 10-2 ean “a wena 6c stamps. Stanford a. | and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. Cata- 
ene ~—— _ »aAN ge Ne ‘ S- 5 c 2 ” 7 
PEDIGREED REGISTERED CHINCHILLA _ Rabbits. a —— —— | log 10c._ Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. = 
Guaranteed, U. S. Fur Farms, Upper Sandusky, MINNESOTA KENNELS. RUSH City, Minn. Breed- IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder, and 
Ohio 8-6 ers and trainers of thoroughbred Irish Water Spaniels, | trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- 





; a eed — spun. | and Chesapeake Bays. Registered stock, genuine curly | tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
MUSKRATS—RANCH and pen raised. Prices reason coated, topknot, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters, | Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. t? 














able, Cedar r Valley Fur Farms, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 9-3 and trained dogs 
SAN NG NGN S ; Mongolians, - — ~ —— = = I HAVE A fine lot of well trained shooting dogs, both 
= ye TY, YOUNG RINGNEC a oe BEST TRAINED MALE Rabbit hounds $25; females | pointers and setters for sale. Shipped on trial. Write 





———_—____________ $22.50. Beagles $30. Trial, Satisfaction. Partly | us your wants and we will do our best to please you. 
SALE: CHINESE Ringneck Pheasants. Mallard | trained rabbit hounds $12.50. Also many Fox, Coon, | M. A Turner, . Herrick, Il. : re 10-2 
decoys, 1930 hatch, Frank Dilley, Mankato, Kans. | Possum, Skunk and Wolf Hounds, Blanks Kennels, De- EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 






















































































































ones PRE, ASANTS, also Bantams. William H, } catur, Ill. 11-2 | ““Duppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
oburn, 5202 Riverside, Indianapolis, Ind. 10-2 | 30 BLACKTAN COON Hounds, 20 Bluetick combination | sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
QUEBEC. MINK AT prices you can afford to pay. hounds; 15 Redbones; 30 Spotted Rabbit hounds. | Denver, Colo. tf 

Write_J._M. Reimann, Buffalo, Wyoming. 10-3 | Trained and tested on wild game. Hound and Sporting | GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
FOR SALE: DARK Northern choice mink of quality atalog free, Kaskaskia, D19, Herrick, Illinois. |  Joveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 

Hugo Luelloff, Sheboygan, Wis.. Route 1. __ FOX AND RABBIT Hounds that produce the goods. | mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver. Colo. tf 
PHEASANTS, GOLDEN AND Amhersts. I aim to Thoroughbred fox hound and beagle pups 2 to 12 | FOR SALE: REGISTERED Bloodhounds, Irish Setter 

satisfy. arence Carlson, Ashland, Wis 19-2 | months. Trial. Breeding hounds for 31 years. Fair- | pups. English setter bitches and coonhounds priced 
VARIETIES PHEASANTS, Duck Cn” he | Kennels, Box 320, Red Lion, Pa. 11-2 | to sell. Dr. Boone Phillips, Maysville, Ky. 11-3 

Voller, Brown’ s Mills, New Jersey. | 3-9 30 BLACKTAN COON Hounds, 20 Bluetick combination | OVERSTOCKED: TEN IRISH terrier female puppies 
= —= nny hounds; 15 Redbones; 30 Spotted Rabbithounds. $15 each. Males $20 up. Bred bitches $25 up. Al- 

— ] Trained and tested on wild game. Hound and Sport- tura Kennels, El Paso, Texas. Route 
ie ¢ arric ; A 
ee wl enne oT ee eS ang on free. Kaskaskia, D19, Herrick, Tllinois. _ | GAP GOON, LION hounds, bear dogs. Fully trained 
ENGLISH SETTERS, | REG ISTERED. Llewcliyn-Lavarac THIRTY THOROU GHBRED BEAGLES, farm raised, Western tree dogs that tree and _ stay. L. Essex, 

strains, bloodlines of Field and Show Champions, healthy, including prize winners, thoroughly broken, Victoryway at 130th, Seattle, Wash. 10-6 
Mohawk, Prince Rodney, Mallwyd, Eugene’s Ghost, Roy | One mated pair, gunned together. Partly broke. Pups. | FOR SALE: COON, Skunk. Opossum dogs, open and 
of Edendale. 22 beauties born January-March, partly Wilson Barnard, Sellersville, Pa. silent trailers. Good as live, also young dogs. Trial 
a ore - 9, “4 rae Albert : MacAllister mgt ge eo ge ong dogs and beagles that are Harry Thompson, Pekin, _ Ind. 

, July 24th, blue and orange beltons These matings we yroken roung dogs that are well started, satis- , rie = en ~eiate 
produce Show Winners with outstanding Field Qualities faction guaranteed. Ship anywhere. R, Foller, 549 SNOW WHITE — ICE puppies. Py ll ha oe, 
Perfect development and condition guaranteed Setters E. King St., York, Pa ‘Soh ae seen Mion Spprover: a 
only and of the highest class. $25, $40 and $50. E FOXHOUNDS. BEAGLES, BROKEN and ready t Dailey, Verndale, Minn. 

B. McIntyre, Silver Spring, Maryland. (5 miles north break, twenty-five years’ a breeder hore. Reference | L8ISH TERRIERS: PALS, pedigreed Aristocrats, hunt- 

of Washington. ) te Aig ER as eference | ers or guards. Grit and intelligence. Alba Ejlkins, 

—— from the Yukon to the Canal Zone. Rockhill Kennels, Route 3. Kokomo, Ind 

SHOOTING DOGS, PUPPIES. Pointers and Setters, | Barryville, N.Y. Bes ae = oT 
thoroughly broke on quail, reasonable prices, shipped Te ATT | FOR SALE: REGISTERED Springer Spaniels, high 

on trial. Finely bred pointer puppies, ten weeks old, BEAUTIFU Ls REGISTERED | i Ri SSIAN Wolt olfhound | class gundogs $20 up. No duty. R. A. MacNab, Grav- 

Great grand sons and daughters Fishel’s Frank, no bet- | coonhounds. Merwesten gg y Pan venvilla * lfter | enhurst, Ontario. 

ter bred, $20 each. Irish setter puppies 8 weeks old. | Havre, Mont. ae: ' | BEAGLES AND RABBIT hounds well broke, one year 





$12.50 best breeding. Joe Moss, Lewisburg, Tenn ste i 7 Y lar 
SPORTSMEN. IF YOU —— ——- | SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES, Pedigreed liver and | g,°'4, 4088 started. John Grenewalt, 873 E. Poplar 
want real coonhounds, let me white. Out of Champion stock, reasonable, Mrs, | St--—_York. Pa. 

































































ship you one of Alabama’s choice four year old males. Fred J. Ashby, Cooperstown, N. D. SCOTCH TRAINER, FIELD trial winner. Can_ take 
Hunted and trained on wild game in the hills and river a gundogs to train Chas. Brown, Box 201, Morro 
bottoms of North Ala. 20 days trial with money back REGISTE gar — aa on curly-coated, | pay. Calif é c ‘ "11-3 
guarantee. Also have a few good rabbit dogs at $30 rat-tailed strain. *artially trained. $15 and $20. ieee cere — meen 
per pair. D Scott, _Athens, Ala. Gail Kreymborg, Atkinson, Nebr. SPRINGER SPANIEL KENNELS, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
(i : cia - Selling registered bitches $25, 3 mos. pups $15, Al) 
BEAGL ES. SETTERS, POINTERS, Fox Hounds. Stud | HIGH CLASS FOX, Deer, Coon hounds. A few stills | papers. 
dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready to train, trailing coon and varmint dogs, 24 years a shipper. —e “ ar rarnpn - : " — 
also pups ready to ship. Brood and show stock a spe- | J. R. Stephens, Marshall, Ark. 11-3 | HUNTING HOUNDS, $15 and up. Trial. Supplies 
cialty Dogs of each above breed, at Public Stud = > SAKES & ace a Catalog free. Dixie Kennels, Inc., A61, Herrick 
Prices and photos 6c stamps. Stanford Kennels. rae agg ig ee ee, Springer Span- Til. 11-3 
Bangall, N SB ae —m 8-5 Allen, | eles puppies reasonable. Ralm ie IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, ready to train. ~ Papers 
SPRINGER SPANIEL 1 PUPS. liver and white, Beau- - —— - = Reasonable. Shannon Kennels, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
tes. ware. Carnfield, Horsford, Beachgrove, Avan- a, a tae es ee coe wounds | PEDIGREED POLICE MALE, 3 years old. Photo if 
ar x rong waa Write Par ain mg Kel ky aiseaniidhis Na, desired. 851 South Pennsylvania, Denver, Colo. 
f papers furnished. yrite for pedigree. Harvey E. rec I : AaLE 7 ar] 73 4 Y 
( ? a 'NTERS: “pe x6 ; BEAGLE PUPPIES. BEST bloodlines. Bred from 
Fox, Tama, Iowa. BASSETHOUNDS: HUNTERS: PUPS. Illustrated price hunters. Harvey J. Teetz, Johnstown, N. Y. 10-2 





list 10c. Smith Bassethound Kennels, Spring Valley, 















































































FO! 3: TRAINED Beagle hounds. Water Span- 3 een ; 

+ SALE pene At morose aed a me. at it Span Ohio. GOOD COON AND Opossum dogs for sale. If intereste' 
H. J. Thiede, Fond du Lac, Wis. GREYHOUNDS. REGISTERED DOGS $30. Bitches write mn -_Soringtoa. Ten ——3 : 
. a a y $ “king ennepi inne: i » S, $25 anc 99 with American A 
CLASSY PEDIGREED AIREDALE Puppies. Either $20. S. D. Stocking, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, | ST. BERNARD x y 

sex $15 each. Satisfaction, safe delivery guaranteed, | inn. ' wet pepe, B.D. Se. Lae 
Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio. COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, Rabbit and fox hounds, | BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL pups, - “Bi 
FOR SALE—20 “choice thoroughly trained coonhounds at Cheap; trial. Herrick Hound Kennel, Herrick, Ill. 10-2 dogs, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. 

midsummer prices shipped on trial. Kevil Kentucky HUNTING HOUNDS TRIAL, pay return express if not | ee SPRINGERS AT stud. Young stock os sale, 
Kennel Kevil, Ky. F satisfied. Reliable Kennel Co., Herrick, II. 10-2 | B. Miller. Abilene, Kansas. Aug. 31 
FOXHOUNDS BEAR, CAT, coyote, trained Also FOR SALE: REGISTERED English Beagle pups, $10 | SEOKEN BEAGLES ae el dogs. Trial. Michael 

redbone, bloodhound pups. Yameasadells, Sheridan, | each, J. J. Miller, Route 5, Millersburg, Ohio. | Baublitz, Seven Valleys, 9-: 
Ore —— ee THREE REAL COON, skunk and opossum hounds. | BEAGLE PUPS, MALES, ai: females, $7.50. Plovi 
ALL KINDS HUNTING hounds on trial. Blueticks, Trial. Arthur F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 11-3 | Boyd. Millersburg, Ohio. i1-: 
—¢— an, redbones and walkers, Ramsey Creek Ken- REGISTERED CHESAPE poe BAY pup, male, rea- | POLICE PUPS FOR sale. Blue ribbon winners. Arthur 
nels, Ramsey, Til. sonable. L. G. Wyatt, Astoria, Oregon. |} Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 

















TRAINED RABBIT AND beagle hounds. Ed Leichtle, | TRAINED RABBIT AND beagle hounds. Ed. Leichtle, 25 REAL RABBIT hounds for sale. Harry Welsh, May- 
Cold Spring, Ky. 8-5 | Cold Spring, Ky. 11-2 port, Pa. 7-tf 











Arms 





Arms 





No. 3 Ithaca—new—trap grade; Double 1 open and 1 full; 
ventilated rib and ivory beads: rubber recoil pad, 12 
gauge—28 inch bbl. @ $60.00. 1 Savage take down, 300 
Cal. Extra 410 Shot gun bbl. Lyman sights, set at 
factory. Never shot. 240 rounds—Western Lubaloy, @ 
$42.50. .22 Cal. Colts, 6 shot, heavy frame, new condi- 
tion, 6 in. bbl. blue, with holster, @ $15.00. 2.5 Cal. 
Colts, Auto—nickle finish, never shot, @ $9.00. 380 
Colts, Auto, good used condition, @ $7.00. Lugar, Auto, 
9mm, with extra 32 shot magazine with Holster. Fine 
condition, @ $18.00. { Dickey Bird umbrella Tent 
4%-6x9-6 with Floor. Slightly used, no center pole—Com- 


plete, @ $12.00. 1 Eastman ry No. 3A, <Auto- 
graphic. Kodar Lens, New, @ $12.50. First P. O. 
order takes them—No Trade. Wm. V. Rogers, ‘Warren, tad. 








SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


For accurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
and cast bullets Gun repairs, re = ogame and special shells, 
sights fitted. Let us know your wa 

YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, "851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 




















GUNSTOCK BLANKS! PLAIN $1; fancy $2.50; extras 
Sporters $1.56, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, 1600 
Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 11-2 













BOND 
Straight Line Loading Tool 
Model C 


Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 





Powder Measures 
35cales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 





Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West Sth Street Wilmington, Celawar, 











CLOSE OUTS 


-22 Model 17-A, 20 gauge Remington Repeating Shotguns, 28-30-32 inch, full choke barrels. 
10 Plain Barrel guns at $31.50 each. 12 Ribbed Barrel guns at $37.50 each. 
‘These guns were used as demonstrators, but are in new condition. 

No Catalog. 


E. H. STEUCK, 1127—17th St., Denver, Colo. 














RECONDITIONED ROSS " RIFLES—The greatest bar- 


gain ever offered in a Hi-Power 5-shot magazine, 
sporting rifle. Barrel cut to 22 inches. Tested, cleaned 
and blued. Fitted with new safety trigger. Cannot 
be pulled until bolt is closed. Fine graduated wind 
gauge peep rear sight. Stocks are not refinished but 
are in fair used condition. Ross rifles are famous for 
pong i and the .303 cartridge is made by all Amer- 
an companies, These rifles cost the U. 8S. Govern- 


aa $25.00 each, our price for limited quantity $9.50. 
We will ship C. D. subject to examination on re- 
ceipt of a $5.00 money order. If cash in full is sent 
with order, we pack 20 cartridges free. Baker & 
Kimball, Ine., 38 South Street, Boston, Mass. 





SELL—BIG GAME rifles, Winchester .50-110 Express, 
.45-90, .33 Winchester, .30-40, Marlin .45-70, Stev- 
ens Ballard .32-40, Standard automatic, Marlin .25 
rim fire. Smith & Wesson .45 triple lock, .44 Special, 
38 Special, .32-20, .45 1917, Remington .380, Stev- 
ens .22 target. 8 gauge doubles—W. Greener, Lefever, 
Scott, Parker. 10 bores—Charles Daly, Scott, Ithaca, 
Smith, Remington, Winchester, Francott, Richards. _12 
gauge—Daly Trap, Ithaca, Smith single trigger, Le- 
fever prewar, Winchester automatic, Remington, 16 
gauge 1897 Winchester, Model 17, 20 gauge. Send 10c 
for large printed list, N. P. Frayseth, Milan, Min- 
nesota. 





GUN LOVERS ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 

American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
eoin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such men as 
Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will personally answer 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 





under no obligations in sending for this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. 2, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 12-tf 
WINCHESTER TAKEDOWN REPEATERS at lowest 
prices ever offered. Model 92 half-magazine take- 
downs .32-20, .38-40, .44-40, $19.85; Model 94 half- 
magazine takedowns .25-35, .32-40@, .38-55, $23.95. Ab- 
with Winchester guarantee. Will ship 


solutely new 1 
Cc. oO For cash 


D. examination receipt $5.00 M. 





Homesteads | and Lands 














$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres” fruit, . poul- 

try location, river front; Ozarks ; $125.00. Hunting, 
fishing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. 6-6 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 

where located, particulars free. Real Estate Salesman 
Co., Dept. 507, Lincoln, Nebr. 11-2 
OREGON HOMESTEADS (Last opening) Exceptional 

opportunities. Map and details $1. G. Thomp- 
son, Sheridan, Oregon. 








Cameras and Photo Supplies 





MAKE MONEY IN Photography. Learn quickly at 
home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like 
it. Experience unnecessary. American School of Pho- 


tography, Dept. 1282, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 1-12 








Indian Curios 























4000 PERFECT INDIAN Arrows, 25 for $3. 10 spears 
. 4 tiny bird points $1; 2 gem points $1; battle 
axe, $2.50; Celt, $2; Skinning knife, $1.25; Hammer, 
$1.75; Lance, $1.50; hoe, 75c; flaxed axe, 75c.  Fore- 
ne collection complete, only $15. R. Heike, Pontiac, 
Bow, ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, Necklaces $2.50; 
Watchfobs, $1.00; 30 Arrowheads, $3.00. ‘‘Everything 
Indian.”’ Prehistoric relics. Costumes. Blankets. 
Catalogue and Birchbark Canoe, 25c. Chief Flying 
Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 8-6 
ANTIQUE PISTOLS, GUNS, Swords, daggers, Indian 
relics, curios. Catalogs free. Antique Shop, 8 South 
18th, Philadelphia. 
INDIAN RELICS. BEADWORK. Curios, coins, cata- 
logue free. Vernon Lemley, Osborne, Kans. 6-6 
. 
Archery Equipment 
TOOL FOR FEATHERING arrows $1.50. Full line of 
supplies reasonably priced. H. Wayte, 919 Hays 























. . De Calg g vo] 
in full, we pack jointed rod free. ‘Baker & Kimball, | Park. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
38 South Street, Boston, Mass. = 

P saapenees eae - i Old Coins 
MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER 6.5 m. m._ full-stock 

magazine sporting rifles. The finest rifles made for | RARE UNITED STATES and foreign coins, war medals 
deer. These are genuine Styr make and are new and and decorations. Indian Cent and catalogue 10c. 
perfect. We have ten only brought in under = Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colorado. tf 
tariff. While they last, only $59.50. Will ship c. 0. d., *ALIFORNIA GOLD—OUARTER size. 27¢: half. : 
examination, receipt $5.00 M. O. Regular price $75.00. “a "aes amen go gr ge lg FH 
Biker & Kimball, 38 South Street, Boston, Mass. Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City. Utah. 11-6 
tENUINE ST! N STOCKS for Colt, S. & W., 50,000 COINS, MEDALS, papermoney. Indian relics. 
age eg gy gun, Very attractive. Catalogs free. Nagy, 8 South 18th, Philadelphia. 
Fine grip. Send $7.00 and state make co — - : 
You take no chances, Money back quick not fines 
B. Springer, 554 Seymour, Syracuse, Fishing Tackle 


you_ever saw. 
N. Se 





pump takedown; .300 Savage 
or without Noske scope and 
20 Remington pump, 


SELL .25 REMINGTON 
lever, solid, both with 
mount. Also 12c Remington 22 and 





FLYTYING MATERIAL—BUCKTAILS, Squirrel tails. 
Hackles. Hair, Feathers. M. J. Hofmann, 989 
Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 9-7 








Pictures, Postcards, Photos 


























30 full. All A-1 shape. C. L. Parham, Hooker, Okla. 
FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL Pads $1. You save POSTCARD PHOTOS (Excellent Finish), deer, moun- 
$2.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send diagram of tain goat, grouse, natural settings, 12c each, 5 dif- 
gun butt. Leon Clarridge, Station A, Box 43, Youngs- ferent 50c. V. Cleveland, Box 193, Chelan, Wash. 
town, Ohio. FIRST ROLL KODAK films developed, six prints, reg- 
50c enlargement, all for 25¢. Finest qualit 
OVERSTOCKED .30-06 CARTRIDGES, $2; .30-06 ex- ular 5 1 y 
panding, $3 per 100; Krag, $3.50 per 100. .45 auto, | Work. Alston Studio, Littleton, N. 
$2.75 per 100. D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. Wh 
RIFLEMAKER AND GUNSMITH. i“ ¥. Mowe. 1592 ere to Go 
Crawford Rd., Clevelard, Ohio. @ “Howe” of | PHEASANT SEASON Ia South Daxota opens nex 
=. , i 5 VASA? SEASO? a So 4 pens next 
Griffin and Howe Inc., Circu!ar on request. tf month, October, 29% days. Can accommodate six 
MEXICAN MADE HOLSTER, Lariats, horsehair ar- | shooters, autos, dogs, bed and board. Also motor boats 
ticles, rattlesnake belts. Send four cents for catalog. | for duck shooting. Ship pheasants every day with tags. 


Tex-Mex Leather Co., Houston, Texas. 


BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks $1 up. Any 
thickness. Stamp brings price list. John Parkhill, 
Rochester, Minn, 


GUN RESTOCKING, PLAIN or fancy. 








Prices reason- 


For information write P. O. 


Plenty of birds. 


Sox 364, Armour, S. 





HUNTING! FISHING! COME to Lake Penage. Not 
too crowded yet. Best of hunting, fishing, deer, 
moose, bear, bass, lake trout, pike and pickerel. Motor- 


boats. canoes and capable guides. Rates reasonable, 








able, C, Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. Reserve early. For further information write W. A. 
July 31 | Hotti, Lake Penage, Whitefish, Ont, Canada. 
FINE GUNS HAND engraved. Write us for estimate. GUIDE FOR DEER, bear, small game. Herdie Packard, 
H. E. Berry & Som, Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 10-2 Alba, Pa. 
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Books and Magazines 





FUR-FISH-GAME 
Furtisn-Game 


Hardings Magazine 


isjust the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than Mr. 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chucked 
full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos on 
HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc. 
Each issue also has many de- 
partments—The Gun Rack; 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and 


Herbs; Auto Travel & Camp; 
Fish & Tackle: Woodcraft; 
The Fur Markets; Trapline; 
American Trappers Associa- 





tion, and Question Box. 


Price $2.00 a year 
25 cents copy 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Four Months only 35c 


Clip this ad and send with : check or money order to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
172 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio 


Cover—Actual photos repro= 
duced in natural coors. 


35e cash, 




















Name 
Address 
On Sale at News Stands 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 
will send you more information regarding the beagle 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the _good ones, 8-tf 
FREE ABSOLUTELY! 1. TRIAL subscription. The 
Western Miner, 2559 W. 37th, Deny er, Colo. 1 11-6 
by Zane Grey 
All Liberally Illustrated 
TALES OF FISHES 
Among deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands 


out almost as conspicuously as he does among 
noveltists. These stirring fishing adventures 
are told by him out of his own experiences as 
he mingled in many waters and caught fish 
of rare and almost unheard-of species. $5.00 
postpaid. 


TALES OF LONELY TRAILS 


This is the story of Zane Grey’s own ad- 
ventures thru Arizona and the mountains of 
Western America which has been the scene 
of so many of his novels. His lonely trails 
led him into the burning silence of Death Val- 
ley, across the Great American Desert, and 
into places where few white men had ever 
been before. $5 postpaid. 


TALES OF SOUTHERN RIVERS 


Never have Zane Grey’s descriptive powers 
reached greater vividness than in these new 
tales of game-fishing in the Gulf Stream and 
the Florida Everglade swamps, and of danger- 
ous exploration up the hitherto-unknown jun- 
gle rivers of Mexico. With many illustrations 
from the author’s photographs. $4 postpaid. 


TALES OF FISHING VIRGIN SEAS 


This story relates to one of the most excit- 
ing adventures of his life, a voyage of romance 
and glamour affording the most thrilling deep 
sea fishing to be found in all the seven seas. 
A book for every fisherman, for every lover 
of the sea, and for all who like adventure. 
$7.50 postpaid. 


TALES OF NEW ZEALAND 
The Angler’s El Dorado 


The same qualities characterize this volume 
in which Zane Grey describes his adventures 
in new waters. He has written about New 
Zealand and the surrounding waters with the 
same vividness and charm that have made his 
books on fishing among the most fascinating 
of our day. $5 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


THE BOOK OF WINTER SPORTS 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE 


This book treats of practically every phase of winter 
sport—snow-shoeing, skiing, coasting, tobogganing, skat- 
ing, hockey, curling, winter camping, ice fishing, rabbit 
hunting, fox hunting, tracking animals, mountain climb- 
ing. Each has at least a chapter, and there are addi- 
tional chapters on wearing apparel, trail transportation, 
winter carnival, life of a logging camp, maple sugar 
making. ete. $2.75 postpaid. 

Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtia St., Denver, Cole. 
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Wild Duck Attractions 


Attract Wild Ducks 


Natural aquatic food plants will 
Wild Ducks to} 
WILD) 
















RICE ’ 

c. SEDS and others guar- 
anteed to y-~ 4. results. Prices 
reduced, discount on early or- 
ders. Write for expert planting 
advice and free literature. 


Wisconeia. Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 














‘LIVE . DECOYS 


Duck Hunters—We have now ready for de- 
livery a fine lot of genuine small variety 
English or Belgium Grey Call Ducks. Nearly 
every variety of wild duck respond readily to 
their clear, soft enticing voice. They are 
very tame and easy to handle. Order early 
and avoid disappointment. Also several vari- 
eties of pheasants such as Ring Necks, Gold- 
ens, Silvers, Lady Amhersts, etc. 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM, St. Charles, Ill. 



















¢ WANT MORE DUCKS? FISH? 
{= them in swarms. Plant foods they like. 
Sent anywhere 08 fall _Dianting. Planting ad- 


-prices fre frit 
“378 A Bik. Oshkosh, Wis. 








QUACK, QUACK—DUCKSHOOTERS: You can imi- 
tute mallard talk loudly and effectively without any 
call or instrument, Amaze your friends, Easy to learn. 


Complete illustrated instructions sent for 50c. No —— 




















M. D. French, Harrisonville, Mo. 
LIVE DE¢ ‘OY S—GE NUINE small English Callers $5.00 
pair, $7.50 trio. Mallards $3.00 pair, $4.50 trio. 
Trained with flyers and to answer artificial call. Shipped 
Cc. O. D. Prompt shipment. C. G,. Coffman, Carthage, 
Illinois, , Route No. 2. 9-3 
GEO. “a HAMILTON'S Aquatic Farms, the only con- 
cern west of the Mississippi handling a full line of 
Aquatic plants, seeds and tubers. Address Geo D 
Hamilton’s Aquatic Farms, Box 101, Detroit Lakes, 
Minn 11-3 
GRAY MALLARDS FOR decoys, untrained, fully ma- 
tured, $8.50 for pen of one drake and three ducks. 
John Krobot, Box 83, Quinton, Okla. 10-2 
DUC ‘K! FISH! MUSKRAT! = for plentine. Some- 
thing for every condition. Write Terrell’s Aquatic 
Farms, 8, 37 1A Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. eb. 31 


Aquatie plants from 
Rice Co., Laporte, 








M: AMMOTH SEED WILD Rice and 
Land O'Lake Minnesota Wild 
Minn. 


WILD MALLARD DECOY 
in the West.’’ $2.50 and 
Percy Zimme r, Sheridan, Wyo. 


‘Best 
oO. B. 





Real talkers. 
pair F. 


Ducks 
$3 per 











Gray Calls, 


BL AC K. ENG :LISH Cc ALLS $7 per pair. 
Frank 


Trios $5. Black East Indias ducks $8 per pair. 
Kriehm =. Lexington, Mo. 
ENGLISH 
Breeding, 
Ranch. Ohio, 





DUCKS, 
training 


trained callers. 
free. Decoy 


Small type, 
instructions 


CALL 
raising, 
Til. 





special 
Ait- 

31 
Water tested 
Mo. 


seed—Write for 
MacGregor-Dennerly, 
Sept 


WILD RICE 
delivery. 


LINNE SOTA 
prices Prompt 
kin, Minnesota 





GINSENG SEED FOR sale, 1929 
$1.25 per thous and. Richard Temme, 


crop 
Leslie, 





PURE BRED SMALL type English Call ducks, pair 
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Taxidermy 





Trapping 













Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted. Fur rugs, 


tanning, ladies’ furs. 
Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. All supplies for 
taxidermists, head forms, tools, eyes, etc. Buck- 
tails and feathers for fly tying. We buy and 
sell scalps, horns, furs, elk teeth, skins for 


mounting, 


M. J. HOFMANN, 869 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SPLENDID TROPHIES 








OF A SPLENDID 
SPORT 
will mean more to you if taxi- 
dermized, by us. 
ins-Furs-Feat 
LENTFER BROS. 
TA XIDERMISTS 


hg gi to 


+ 


YOU PLAY a losing game when you use 
The makers tell you their traps won't 
Gibbs makes 
the market, 


TRAPPERS! 

old style traps. 
hold unless the animals can be drowned. 
the most practical and improved traps on 
which positively prevent ‘‘wring-offs.’’ Double jaws, 
frame jaws, triple clutch jaws, high grips, giants— 
won't any of them do it. Gibbs guarantees that his 
traps will. Gibbs’ “TWO ‘TRIGGER’’ traps, 6c 
each; $6.50 per dozen. Gibbs No. 0 “SINGLE GRIP” 
traps, 2 for 25c, $1.35 per doz.; No. 1, 15¢ each; 
$1.65 per doz. No. 11%, 30¢ each; $3.00 per doz. No 
2, 40¢ each; $4.46 per doz. No. 3, 65e each; $7.35 
per doz. No. 4, 80c each; $9.00 per doz. No. 1 Live 
Net Trap for Mink and Mus krats, $5.00 each; $54.00 
per doz. Trap tags, 12¢ per doz. postpaid. No, 1 
Humane Trapping Capsules (eliminates suffering; save 
furs; practical to use; safe to handle) 75c per doz 
Express collect, if ordered separately. ‘‘Gibbs Traps 
Pay You to Use Them—You Pay to Use Others.’’ Trans- 
portation paid on traps. Coil springs in Gibbs traps 
do not break, clog up or weaken. If your dealer cannot 





supply, order direct. CATALOG FREE. W. A. Gibbs 
& Son, Dept. N-5, Chester, Pa, 
“WEATHERPROOF” INDIAN METHODS. Best mink 


Particulars 
11-3 


fox, 


— and deep snow sets in existence, 
free Dp. 


Cecil Atkinson, Mandan, N. 





Jonas Bros. of L 














Sculptor 
Taxidermist 





Your specimens 

mounted Life Like and 
j true to Nature. Work- 

manship guaranteed. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Widest Spread deer killed out of Kaibab 
Forest, Ariz. 1930, Head mounted free 
of charge. Write for information. 


THOMAS HODGES 
505 East 7th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 














HUNTING HORNS—GENUINE Texas steer blow horns. 
Hand made by experts, beautifully toned, polished. 
12 inch horn $2.00; 14 inch horn, $2.50; 16 inch horn, 
$3.00; 18 inch horn, $4.60; 20 inch horn, $5.00. Horns 
in rough, any size, $2.50. All horns guaranteed ten 
days trial. Adams Supply Company, Ramsey, Illinois. 
TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the most 
natural paper forms for game heads and _ artificial 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth, Illustrated price list on request. 
L. Loew & Son, 437 8. Main St., Colville, Wash. 
FOR SALE: NEWLY Mounted elk, mountain 
sheep and deer heads, sets of horns. Bear and 
mountain lion skins. Reasonable prices. Edwin Dixon, 
Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 10-tf 
TAXIDERMIST. 26 YEARS experience, up-to-date 
methods. Send for price list. We tan hides and furs 
and make ladies’ furs from your furs, L. E, Drawver, 
306 West Noble, Oklahoma City, Okla. 113 
ARTIFICIAL PHEASANT BODIES will improve any 
mount. Great time savers. Order now. Also Manikins 
for deer head, fresh killed deer scalps, Arthur Paladin, 
36-38 Sheridan Ave., Albany, N. Y. 








moose, 

















Miscellaneous 


Outdoor Jobs 


Get forest ranger, park ranger or game pro- 
tector job; $140-$200 month; vacation; steady 
jobs. Patrol forests and parks; protect game. 
Qualify now. Write for full details. 


DELMAR INSTITUTE 
DEPT. B50, DENVER, COLO. 


22%. BOAT BLUE PRINTS 
Any one can build a Boat from our 
large detailed blue prints. Fishing 
Boats 10 to 16 ft. Hunting 10 to 16 
ft. Punts 10 and 12 ft. Outboard Hulls 
10 to 18 ft. Inboard Hulls, 16 to 22 
ft. Folding 12 ft. Round Bot- 
tom 16 ft. All 


Blue Print 
priced at 98c each, or sample 
Blue Print and pamphlet sent 
for 25c in coin. 

THE BLUE PRINT COMPANY 
1037 E. 146 St. Cleveland, Ohio 


























HOUSE CAR 
Will sell my completely equipped, almost new 
condition, house car. If interested, write 
H. A. Murphy, Harrisburg, Illinois 














telescopes. Slightly 


BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, 
7 $9. All makes; 


used, $1.75 up; 8x prism binoculars, 
DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphos, etc., 
3 to 44 power. World’s largest assortment. Catalog 
free. DuMaurier, Importers, Dept. 111-A, Elmira, N. Y. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, ELIGIBLE men-women, 18- 

55, qualify at once for Permanent Government Posi- 
tions, $105-$250 month. Gov’t experience unnecessary; Paid 
vacations; Common education; Thousands Needed yearly. 
Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo. Today. 1-tf 








MANITOBA DUCK BOATS. Three left, manufacturer's 


FOR SALE—READY to mount moose, elk, mountain eeaned ' sieht - ‘ = 

sheep and deer heads: also scalps for remounting. _ Stock, new 14 foot cedar, white pine $50 models, 
Trade prices. Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Game Head | C2¢h_,(factory erated). Dimensions: beam 36”; cockpit 
Dealer, Unionville, Ont. : 10-t¢ | 9x26”. Alvin Clarini, Walker, Minnesota. 





RAW STEER HORNS especially for making blow horns, 


etc. 18 in. 75c each, $6 doz., $30 hundred. Sets for 
Wall Ornament $2 set, $22 dozen sets. National Prod- 
ucts Co., Laredo, Texas. 






































TOBACCO HABIT OVERCOME or no pay. 500,000 used 

Superba to help stop Cigarettes, Cigars, Chewing, Pipe, 
Snuff. Treatment sent on trial. Costs $2.00 if success- 
ful. Superba Co., L86, Baltimore, Md. 1-tf 





WOOL BLANKETS, 

72x84 inches; 6% Ibs. 
best blanket for camp or home. 
Mich 


“‘papermill”’ felts. Gray 
$6 prepaid. Soft, well 
Wool Blanket 


HEAVY 

or tan 
finished, 
Place, Cassopolis, 





RECIPES FOR MAKING Mexican Chile con Carne, 
Hot Tamales, and Enchiladas for American Homes, 
estewrems, etc., for $1. National Products Co., Laredo, 
exas, 


LOOSE 
Two weights, 
to February 1. 





KNITTED, IMPORTED Woolen underwear. 
$8.: delivered. Handmade only 


$10, 50, 
Samples. H. T. Berg, Ashton, Idaho. 





PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 


FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $135 month. 
Cabins; hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediately. 
Rayson Institute, K- 17, Denver, Colo. 10-3 











$5 bach, Washingt Towa. 
6. Se oes | BE, SCARE ONE wee dete and dentin, 
5 , F 8 $7 complete. Sell mounted coyote heads $5 each. 
Cc AN ATGoates “Ge Be Phang ee Callers pair Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, Wash, 11-3 
oe IE PE LS OE a add TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING GAME-HEADS, fish, 
WILD MALLARD DECOYS $3.50 pair, R. H. Ladd, birds, animals, rug-work, chokers, ladies’ furs made. 
1401 Locust St., Muskogee, Okla, J. L. Larsen, Iola, Wis. Jan. 31 
DECOY MALLARDS, $5 pair; $25 dozen. es WANTED DEERTAILS: ANY quantity. Write us for 
Duckery, Peoria, Ill. 10-3 | prices. W. J. Jamison Co., 739 South California Ave. , 
ae E An TEES | Chicago, Tl. 11-2 
GENUINE WILD MALLARD ducks $1.50. Elmer Floy. | WE MOUNT YOUR Deer heads for $10 each. Satis- 
Riise cemitncdecvads weection guaranteed. Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, 
FAMOUS “BIRCH POINT’ Black Call Ducks, $6 pair, | 8st 30-8 
Black Cross, $4 pair. Canada Geese $15 pair up, Fred | TAXIDERMISTS’—FURRIERS’ SUPPLIES. Write for 
B. Jones, 28 Main St., Brockton, Mass, catalog 111. Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. 11-’30 
WILD MALLARD DUCKS, pen raised muskrats and | Grass EYES. CATALOG free. Lowest prices,  G. 
ring neck pheasants. Bargain prices on cock pheasants. Schoepfer, Dept. K, 16 West 36th, N. Y. 0-6 
Geo. J. Doctor, Monticello, Ind. WANTED: | EXPERIENCED | TAXIDERMIST. Also 
WESC Pe or. 500, O oO Fi ‘ . 
LIVE DECOYS. SMALL English Call Ducks. Real learner. _Box_500._ OUTDOOR LIFE 9-4 
Callers at $3 each. Can make delivery at once. W. e 
T. Betts, Chester, S. C. Trapping 
SMALL TYPE GREY English callers. Natural born TRAPPERS—The best trappers in America use OAKES’ 





talkers. Training unnecessary, pair $5. Clifford Elle- 
good, Shelbina, Mo. 
CALL DUCKS FOR decoys $3 per pair. Robert E. 
Davis » R. F. D. 1, Dwight, Ti. 








When Writing Advertisers 
Mention 


Outdoor Life 














NATURAL COYOTE SCENT. There must te a reason. 
One dollar per bottle, and guaranteed: ABSOLUTE SAT- 
ISFACTION OR MONEY BACK. Scents for other ani- 
mals same price. Ten percent Discount to Members of 
American fropeee Association. 


OAKES, Box 37-H, Beryl, Utah 


FOX AND COYOTE Trappers: My 
from all others and will catch the 
bare ground or any amount of snow. 





system is different 
slyest. Works on 
Results guaranteed 


BE PREPARED FOR Emergency, by our positive iden- 
tification card. Fingerprints, photograph, ete., 25c. 
P. O. Box 444, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 10-2 





MINERAL RODS ON positive all money back guarantee 
if not satisfied. Write, T. D. Robinson, Box 68C, 
Elgin, Texas. 8-7 


Only $7.50. Free 





IMPORTED EIGHT MILE Binoculars. 





trial. Literature. M, Tarres, 4732-A Griscom, 
Philadelphia. 11-6 
QUIT TOBACCO EASILY, inexpensively. Send address. 


Peter Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 














or no pay. F. Q. Bunch, Box O, Welch, Minn. 11-6 | 
HOW I MAKE a trap to take mink without injury. | INGROWING NAILS, PAINLESS home correction. 
ow to set, where and why. Particulars free. W. Folder free. Eugene Eaton, D14, Bandon, Oregon. 
A. Hadley, Stanstead, Que. 8-6 0-3 
TRAP FOX, COON or mink. Guaranteed or no pay. ECZEMA, ITCH, FREE trial size. Vollmer’s Oint- 
Particulars free. ©. M. Decker, Huntingdon, Que. ment. H. A. Vollmer, Druggist, Rockwood, = 
11-3 11-3 














Take Your Choice 





Fe? 





Ask your dealer to show you The 
Remington Standard American 
Dollar Pocket Knife 











as You Can’t Go Wrong 


N a repeating shotgun, positive action at all times, and materials 

that resist wear, are of first importance. These are essential for 
smooth action, with no jams or other distracting annoyances, and 
for a long life under rapid fire with heavy loads. 


Next, the man choosing a gun should consider beauty of line and 
finish, balance, and handling qualities. 


By every test, the Model 29 Remington 12 gauge repeater, and the 
Model 17 Remington 20 gauge repeater, will prove to you that each 
is superior in its class. 


Let an expert analyze their mechanical performance, judge for 

yourself their graceful lines and ease of handling —you will find 

that you can not go wrong in choosing one of these Remingtons. 

Your dealer probably has these guns in stock. If he has not, let us 

send you a booklet which describes them fully. Take this to your 

dealer, show him the gun you want, and he can get it for you quickly. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


© 1930 R. A. Go. 25 Broadway New York City 3781 



















PLEASURE 


is always 


on your side 


when you smoke 


amels 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


Co., Winston-Salem, N. © 





